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CHAP.  I. 


When  the  trumpet,  contending  with  the  raorn- 
ing  breeze,  wakens  a  host  to  a  new  day  of  battle, 
the  brave  who  have  seen  many  a  mortal  strife, 
perhaps  tremble  and  grow  pale  more  than  those 
do  who  have  never  yet  encountered  the  brunt  of 
war. 

Very  few  of  the  Tsidonians  had  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  miseries  and  the  horrors  that  attend 
the  contests  of  armed  nations  ;  and  if  they  wanted 
the  ardour  and  the  courage  of  a  warlike  nation, 
they  were  also  free  from  the  vivid  and  well- 
founded  terrors  that  are  felt  by  an  invaded  people 
who  have  once  or  twice  endured  a  siege.  More- 
over, the  hurry  and  pressure  of  affairs,  the  stir- 
ring sentiment  of  expectation,  and  the  illusions 
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which  belong  to  whatever  is  momentous,  checked 
the  spread  of  despondency  among  them. 

The  inventive  faculty — so  active  and  so  emi- 
nent with  this  race,  found  its  exercise  in  the 
present  emergency ;  and  engines  of  terrific  force 
were  devised  and  constructed,  which  the  inven- 
tors positively  affirmed,  and  the  people  almost 
believed,  were  of  power  to  hurl  instant  destruc- 
tion upon  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Habaddon. 
Yet  notwithstanding  these  checks  to  fear,  and 
these  excitements,  a  deep  and  frequent  gloom 
hung  over  the  islands.  So,  on  a  bright  day  of 
early  spring,  when  a  sullen  cloud  hastens  across 
the  sky,  and  sheds  sleet  and  ice  upon  the  plain, 
the  shivering  flocks  look  mournfully  towards 
the  quarter  of  storms  expecting  the  return  of 
winter. 

The  alarms  of  the  people  were  much  less 
founded  on  the  tidings  brought  in  by  every  re- 
turning vessel  of  the  approach  of  innumerable 
armies,  and  of  fleets  almost  innumerable;  than 
upon  a  superstitious  recollection  of  the  prediction 
uttered  by  the  exiled  Elder.  The  portentous 
flight  of  his  torn  and  blood-stained  kerchief  pre- 
sented itself  before  the  imagination  of  the  people, 
and  often,  in  an  illicit  whisper,  or  significant 
gesture,  was  referred  to,  and  kept  in  mind  by 
the  vulgar. 
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Even  some  of  the  strongest  minds,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  senators,  thought  with  a  vague  un- 
easiness of  the  ominous  words  of  their  banished 
compeer,  and  laboured,  by  indignant  efforts  of 
good  sense,  to  free  themselves  from  a  fear  so 
absurd.  Nor  did  the  Chief  forget  that  the 
prophecy,  trivial  as  he  deemed  it,  and  utterly 
harmless  if  unnoticed  by  the  people,  might,  if 
remembered,  work  its  own  accomplishment.  In 
preparing  to  contend  against  the  arms  of  Ha- 
baddon,  he  could  calculate  the  efficiency  of  force 
to  repel  force;  but  how  defend  the  hearts  of 
his  people  against  the  insidious  invasion  of  super- 
stition—  an  enemy  that  brings  in  its  train  the 
terrors  of  infinitude? 

Of  all  the  Tsidonian  chiefs  and  senators,  not 
one  had  acquired  military  experience,  or  pro- 
fessed the  love  of  arms; — not  one  except  Ham- 
medatha.  When  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  force 
that  might,  if  occasion  required,  act  on  land  in 
conjunction  with  the  expected  cavalry  of  the 
Yemenians,  the  spontaneous  suffrage  of  the  peo- 
ple pointed  to  him  (though  neither  loved  nor 
esteemed)  as  the  only  man  to  whom  the  command 
of  an  army  could  be  entrusted. — Already  Tsidon 
had  declared  his  determination  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet. 

The  Chief  liked  not  the  choice  which  seemed 
B  2 
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to  be  forced  upon  his  prerogative.  Yet  neither 
did  he  choose,  in  this  moment  of  balanced  fears 
and  hopes,  to  contravene  the  general  sentiment ; 
nor  indeed,  to  place  at  the  head  of  a  mihtary 
force  some  one  whom  the  young  soldiers  must 
know  to  be  as  ignorant  of  the  practice  of  war  as 
themselves.  In  this  perplexity  he  conceded  his 
personal  inchnations,  and  his  better  judgment,  in 
the  hope  and  belief  that  the  fleet  would  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  encountering  the  invader  at 
all  on  land ;  and  that  therefore  the  martial  ardour 
of  the  general  would  be  left  to  exhaust  itself  in 
the  idle  parade  of  war. 

Twenty  thousand  of  the  youths  of  the  people, 
elate  with  the  distinction  of  wearing  a  gaudy 
mihtary  attire,  and  of  carrying  arms,  were  con- 
veyed to  the  adjoining  island  ;  and  there,  under 
the  direction  of  the  exulting  Hammedatha, 
trained  to  the  use  of  the  spear,  the  lance,  the 
bow,  the  sword,  the  sling,  and  to  the  evolutions 
of  the  field. 

The  long-expected  Yemenians  at  length  kin- 
dled their  signal  fires  on  the  distant  Arabian 
promontory ;  and  a  fleet  of  galleys,  crossing  the 
straits,  received  and  conveyed  them  to  the  green 
island ;  where  they  might  at  once  find  pasturage 
for  their  horses,  and  room  for  their  encampment 
and  exercises. 
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These  gallant  allies  stationed  themselves  upon 
a  broad  hill-top,  far  remote  from  the  Tsidonian 
camp :  there  secluded,  with  courteous  gravity 
they  declined  intercourse  with  the  people  whom 
they  had  come  to  aid. — The  Tsidonians,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  were  but  traders  or  arti- 
ficers : — themselves  were  warriors,  and  unwont  to 
keep  company  with  men  whose  hands  were  made 
callous  by  industry,  or  their  sentiments  rendered 
sordid  by  traffic. 

The  Yemenian  commander  lost  no  time  in  de- 
claring that  he  disclaimed  military  subjection  to 
any  Tsidonian  general ;  and  professed  his  inten- 
tion—  in  obedience  both  to  the  usages  of  his 
nation,  and  to  the  instructions  of  his  prince — to 
act  always  on  his  own  judgment;  yet  only  for 
the  benefit  and  succour  of  his  allies. 

Thus  aided  by  an  ally  who  would  submit  to 
no  control,  and  served  by  a  general  whom  he 
deemed  a  personal  enemy — if  not  a  traitor,  Tsi- 
don  placed  little  reliance  upon  his  land  forces, 
and  laboured  with  redoubled  assiduity  to  give 
the  utmost  possible  efficiency  to  his  navy. 

Most  of  those  who  liad  been  promoted  by  him 
to  the  command  of  galleys,  were  men,  not  merely 
well  skilled  in  the  management  of  the  oared 
vessel,  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  perils  of 
the  sea ;  but  so  far  experienced  in  naval  warfare, 
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by  occasional  conflicts  with  pirates  or  hostile 
islanders,  as  to  have  their  eagerness  for  combat 
on  a  larger  scale  whetted  to  a  degree  of  extreme 
impatience.  These  commanders,  convened  around 
the  Chief  on  the  deck  of  his  gorgeous  galley,  fixed 
upon  him  their  eyes,  moist  and  bright  with  loyal 
admiration  and  frank  glee,  as  he  explained  to 
them  the  kind  of  warfare  he  intended  to  practise. 

"  The  galley,"  said  he,  "  is  thought  of  vulgarly 
as  a  floating  fort  for  the  conveyance  of  warriors 
hither  and  thither  across  the  waves;  and  it  is 
supposed  to  be  efiicient  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  valour  of  those  whom  it  contains. 
But  I  pray  you  ever  to  entertain  a  different 
notion  of  our  great  Tsidonian  weapon  of  defence. 
Think  rather  of  the  beaked  galley  as  a  horned 
monster,  huge  in  bulk,  and  ponderous,  and  swift 
of  foot,  that  is  wont  to  rush  furious  upon  its  foe ; 
yet  with  so  nice  an  aim  as  to  hit  him  a  tremen- 
dous blow  upon  the  very  core  of  hfe.  What 
we  need  then — we  who  ride  this  monster,  and 
hold  the  rein  of  his  nose,  is — skill  to  drive  him 
over  the  billowy  plain  of  waters ;  and  quickness 
of  eye,  and  steadiness  of  hand,  and  calmness,  to 
keep  our  aim  at  a  moving,  tossing  mark;  and 
especially  we  need  a  dauntless  courage,  to  impel 
us  to  be  always  the  assailants. — Yes,  this  is  our 
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word — *  Always  the  assailants  ;'  for  if  indeed  the 
momentum  gained  by  rapid  movement  is  our  wea- 
pon— to  be  attacked,  what  is  it  but  to  meet  death 
unarmed  ?" 

The  Chief  had  resolved  to  risk  nothing  on 
land,  unless  some  extraordinary  occasion  should 
present  itself.  But  neither  the  Yemenian  com- 
mander, nor  Hammedatha,  patiently  submitted 
to  an  arrangement  which  promised  no  glory  ; 
and  both  chafed  much  under  this  restraint  when 
news  was  brought  that  the  invader  was  actually 
about  to  ascend  the  last  range  of  mountains  which 
separated  him  from  the  coast.  The  vain-glorious 
and  presumptuous  Tsidonian  spared  no  insinua- 
tions that  might  exacerbate  the  spirits  of  his 
young  troops,  or  lead  them  to  contemn  the  cau- 
tion of  Tsidon,  and  to  indulge  preposterous  no- 
tions of  their  own  prowess  and  powers.  Nothing 
could  in  truth  be  much  more  preposterous  than 
the  idea  of  opposing  the  advance  of  Habaddon  on 
the  continent ;  for  besides  that  his  forces  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  experienced  veterans,  accustomed 
to  victory,  they  outnumbered  the  Tsidonians 
and  their  aUies  together  in  the  proportion  of 
twenty  to  one. 

While  the  Chief  and  the  Senate  were  employing 
address  and  authority  in  curbing  the  impatience 
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of  Hammedatha  and  the  thoughtless  youths  under 
his  command;  and  were  watching  with  some  soli- 
citude the  movements  of  their  haughty  ally,  it 
happened  that  a  galley  of  observation  came  in 
from  its  station  off  the  coast,  bringing  home  a 
Tsidonian — one  of  those  who  had  accompanied 
Harushul  in  exile.  He  declared  that  he  had 
made  his  way  to  the  coast  through  a  thousand 
perils ;  and  after  long  waiting  for  the  near  ap- 
proach of  some  Tsidonian  vessel,  had  at  length 
reached  the  one  in  which  he  returned,  by  swim- 
ming from  morning  till  noon. 

This  man  stated  to  the  senate  that  he  came  as 
the  bearer  of  a  message  from  Hiva — principal 
minister  in  attendance  upon  the  banished  Elder, 
and  the  agent  of  his  public  conduct.  This  person 
urgently  advised  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  check  the  advance  of  the  invader,  while  cross- 
ing the  mountains,  and  offered  strong  reasoHS  in 
support  of  his  proposition.  The  story  told  by 
him  was  as  follows. — 

"  When  compelled  by  the  conflagration  of  the 
forests  to  abandon  our  cavern  in  the  mountains, 
we  took  our  way  towards  the  eastern  plains ; 
slowly  and  painfully  descending  the  ravines 
and  empty  water -courses  by  which  the  wintry 
torrents   discharge    themselves   upon    the   level 
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country,  where,  after  wantoning  with  the  sun 
for  a  season,  they  disappear  in  the  sands,  or 
ilit  to  heaven. 

"  Our  master  had,  by  this  time,  regained  his 
ordinary  vigour  of  body  ;  and  no  longer  using  his 
litter,  led  the  way,  staff  in  hand.  Often  did  he 
make  glad  the  horrid  solitudes  of  that  frightful 
region  by  high  discourse,  fraught  with  wisdom, 
ancient  lore,  and  marvellous  discoveries  of  things 
beyond  the  ken  of  mortality. 

"  We  reached  at  length  the  precipitous  verge 
of  the  mountains,  whence  a  perennial  stream, 
leaping  a  thousand  fathoms  down,  exchanges  in 
an  instant  the  chill  of  frost  for  the  heat  of  the 
sultry  sands.  At  this  point,  well  secured  from 
the  eyes  of  those  beneath,  both  by  our  elevation, 
and  by  an  abundance  of  trees  and  shrubs,  we 
rested  ;  and  thence  gained  a  distinct  view  of  the 
encamped  myriads  in  the  service  of  the  De- 
stroyer. 

"  The  tents  of  the  many  nations  that  follow 
the  standard  of  Habaddon,  were  disposed  in 
spacious  circles,  apart  from  each  other ;  and  each 
surrounded  with  a  trench  and  jealous  palHsado. 
Elephants,  horses,  beasts  of  burden,  and  a  pro- 
miscuous multitude,  crowded  the  inclosed  spaces. 
The  keenest  eye  failed  to  discern  the  limit  of 
the  line  of  encampments,  either  to  the  north  or 
b3 
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south. — Nearly  opposite  to  our  position  was  the 
camp  of  the  monarch ;  and  we  surmised  that  not 
fewer  than  fifty  thousand  warriors  had  pitched 
their  tents  around  the  royal  pavilion. 

"  During  several  days  we  moved  not  from  our 
place  of  rest.  Here  the  mountain  palm  yielded 
to  our  not  fastidious  hunger  its  harsh,  but  whole- 
some fruit.  Our  master,  seated  on  an  overhang- 
ing rock,  incessantly  pondered  the  hostile  array 
beneath.  He  kept  unbroken  silence,  and  seemed 
to  meditate  some  project  of  arduous  achievement. 
The  new  course  which  occupied  his  thoughts 
changed  even  his  demeanour; — no  longer  fitful 
and  strange  in  mood,  like  the  minister  of  gods ; 
he  became  calm,  courteous,  and  observant,  like 
a  chief  and  leader  of  men.  Daily  he  sent  us 
forth,  two  and  two,  to  explore  every  mountain 
path,  and  to  find  one  which  might  lead  us,  unob- 
served, upon  the  plain. 

"  At  dawn  of  the  tenth  day,  and  while  we  were 
thus  employed,  a  universal  movement  was  seen  to 
take  place  throughout  the  camp  : — from  every  en- 
closure came  forth,  in  long  array,  trains  of  ele- 
phants—  of  chariots  and  of  cavalry  and  foot. — 
These,  moving  on  from  all  parts,  formed  vast  solid 
squadrons,  upon  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  royal 
camp.  The  veterans  of  this  favoured  enclosure 
came  forth  also,  and  ranged  themselves  in  long 
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line,  fronting  the  battalions  that  had  already  taken 
their  ground.  At  noon — and  when  the  fervour 
of  the  sun  raised  from  the  plain  a  vibratory  heat, 
that  dazzled  the  eye,  and  seemed  to  multiply 
every  object,  we  descried — Ah !  how  diminutive 
is  the  stateliest  monarch  when  seen  upon  earth 
from  the  height  of  the  clouds !  —  we  descried, 
issuing  on  horseback  from  his  golden  pavihon, 
an  unattended  rider: — his  steed  was  white,  and 
shone  on  the  red  sands  of  the  plain  like  a  cluster 
of  pearls  on  the  dark  bosom  of  a  Tsidonian 
dame: — his  vest  was  of  purple  and  gold;  he 
rode  like  the  forerunner  of  the  winds ;  and  our 
perplexed  sight  followed  his  course  single  as  he 
was — hither  and  thither,  among  the  troops;  just 
as  an  admiring  boy  watches  the  envied  flight  of 
a  gorgeous  butterfly  that  pursues  its  freakish 
way  amid  the  roses  of  the  garden. 

"We  saw  him  sweep  his  rapid  path,  again  and 
again,  around  each  body  of  troops: — we  saw  him, 
at  full  speed,  plunge  more  than  once  into  the 
very  heart  of  a  dense  squadron  of  horse  or  foot ; 
we  saw  quick  passage  made  for  his  impetuous 
steed ;  we  saw  him  issue  from  the  hinder  ranks, 
as  if  in  scorn  to  have  met  no  obstacle ! 

*'  Then  did  the  royal  rider  return  to  the 
centre  of  the  line  of  veterans :  —  the  line  ad- 
vanced :  a  mock  engagement  filled  the  plain  with 
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confusion : — the  servile  battalions  were  routed, 
and  pursued  by  the  monarch  and  his  veterans; — 
they  crouched  to  the  dust ;  abandoned  their 
arms ;  and  received  from  his  nod  a  new  per- 
mission to  live! 

"  As  the  sun  dechned  the  several  squadrons 
reformed  in  their  first  order,  slowly  moved  from 
the  plain,  and  returned  to  their  encampments. 
Already  we  had  discerned  preparations  to  be 
making  in  each  camp  for  a  night  of  revelry ;  and 
around  the  royal  pavihon  tables,  in  many  con- 
centric circles,  were  covered  by  busy  minions 
with  abundant  fare. 

*'  Ten  thousand  lights  were  kindled  at  sun- 
set ;  and  we  doubted  not  that  all  the  hours  of 
darkness  were  to  be  given  to  intemperance.  Our 
master  now  gave  directions  for  us  to  descend 
towards  the  plain.  —  *  Follow  me,'  said  he,  *  in 
silence,  and  with  the  courage  that  belongs  to 
your  profession.' 

"  As  if  wilHng  to  reserve  his  strength  for  the 
occasion,  he  refused  not  our  offer  to  bear  him  in 
his  litter,  as  we  pursued  our  difficult  and  oft 
entangled  path  from  the  heights  ;  and  he  slept 
tranquilly  until  we  had  nearly  reached  the  level 
of  the  desert.  The  midnight  hour  was  passed, 
and  we  were  yet  only  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
and    had    a    wide     intervening    space     to    tra- 
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verse  ere  we   should   reach   the   bounds  of  the 
camp. 

"  *  My  sons,'  exclaimed  our  master ; — *  Now, 
now,  with  all  the  vigour  that  remains  to  you, 
hasten  your  steps ;  or  the  purpose  of  Harushul 
must  fail.' 

"  Faintingly  we  sped  across  the  toilsome  sands, 
and  just  when  the  first  streak  of  the  coming  day 
distinguished  the  dark  sky  from  the  dark  desert, 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  verge  of  the  trench  by 
which  the  royal  camp  was  surrounded.  Wine 
had  done  its  work :  revelry  had  nearly  ceased ; 
guards  and  veterans  lay  in  heaps  on  every  side, 
insensible  as  on  the  field  of  slaughter. — None 
stood  erect ;  none  opposed  our  entrance  :  here 
and  there,  at  the  tables,  sat  some  unconquerable 
drinkers,  with  replenished  goblets  in  their  hands, 
and  jeering  their  fallen  comrades.  But  they  no- 
ticed not  our  advance.  Most  of  the  lights  had 
expired,  and  the  rest  flickered  with  an  exhausted 
flame  that  did  but  dimly  illume  the  spacious 
area,  strewed  with  reckless  multitudes,  and  with 
the  disordered  materials  and  wrecks  of  the  ban- 
quet. 

"  When  we  passed  the  bounds  of  the  camp 
our  master  left  his  litter,  and  arranging  his  fol- 
lowers in  a  single  line,  advanced  foremost.  He 
was  wrapped  closely  in  his  mantle;  his  copious 
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hair  and  beard  flowed  at  large  over  his  shoulders 
and  bosom.  He  sustained  his  steps  by  a  staff — a 
rude  sapling  of  the  forest,  and  with  his  left  hand 
grasped  the  abundant  folds  of  his  mantle,  gathered 
up  at  his  waste. 

*'  In  this  order  and  unperceived,  we  made  our 
Way  through  the  confusion  of  drunkenness,  until 
we  had  gained  the  front  of  the  royal  table. — 

—  "  It  is  the  boast  of  Habaddon,  who  in  nothing 
would  be  thought  like  to  his  fellows,  that  though 
he  quaffs  enormous  cups  with  the  boldest  drinkers, 
yet  never  suffers  the  least  obscuration  of  reason — 
never  becomes,  by  the  power  of  wine,  less  than  a 
man  or  a  prince  or  a  warrior.  On  this  night, 
though  not  vanquished  by  intemperance,  he  had 
at  length  yielded  to  weariness ;  and  lay  out- 
stretched, in  deep  sleep,  upon  the  royal  couch 
whence  he  had  given  law  to  the  banquet.  His 
posture  was  supine ;  one  hand  loosely  closed, 
shrouded  his  brows ;  the  other  rested  at  his 
girdle,  upon  the  hilt  of  a  dagger ;  and  the  fingers 
of  this  hand,  by  a  twitching  motion,  seemed  to 
declare  how  quick  they  would  be  to  avenge  an 
insidious  attempt  upon  a  monarch's  life. 

"  The  ear  of  Habaddon,  tutored  by  just  dread 
of  treason,  to  catch,  even  in  sleep,  the  lightest 
sounds  of  an  approaching  foot,  did  not  fail  pre- 
sently to  gather  notice   of  our   advance.  —  He 
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started  on  his  feet ;  and  stood  amazed,  but  not 
bereft  of  self-possession,  gazing  upon  the  strange 
band  of  men  before  him ;  and  seemed  to  doubt 
the  evidence  of  his  senses ;  or  to  deem  himself 
yet  dreaming. 

"  Before  he  should  move  from  his  place,  or 
awaken  his  guards,  our  master,  in  that  deep  and 
dread  voice,  which  sends  dismay  into  the  stoutest 
hearts,  exclaimed — 

"  *  Sleep  on  !  Sleep  on!  tardy  instrument  of  the 
wrath  of  the  mighty  : — quaff  another  bowl  of 
drunkenness,  with  the  drunken! — Sing  another 
song  of  folly,  with  fools  : — Sleep  !  Sleep  !  and 
lose  pre-eminence,  lose  empire,  lose  life!' 

"'What  art  thou,  ghastly  wretch?'  asked  the 
monarch. 

"'Hear; — and  hear.  Chief  of  many  people, 
the  message  of  him  whose  minister  I  am. — Have 
not  three  harvests  been  gathered  since  the  dread 
Molec  gave  the  islands  of  Tsoor  and  Tsidon  to 
Habaddon,  that  he  might  reap  them  with  the 
sickle  of  destruction  ?  But  the  prompt  destroyer 
of  other  lands  has  loitered  on  his  way.  Now 
therefore  know  that  by  the  tremendous  Power, 
five  moons  only,  reckoning  from  this  night,  are 
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given  to  thee  wherein  to  finish  the  war.  If  within 
that  time  Habaddon  achieves  his  revenge,  well.^ 
If  not,  though  he  fail  but  a  day — an  hour,  he 
dies;  and  leaves  it  to  his  son  to  accomplish  the 
wrath  of  the  mighty. — And  now,  son  of  the  dust, 
know"  that  I  grasp  in  my  bosom  a  bolt  of  death; — 
pursue  me  not  therefore  with  the  brittle  vanity  of 
spears  and  swords.' 

"  The  monarch  faultered  in  his  place,  as  if  his 
purpose  of  action  and  of  speech  were  balanced 
between  doubt  and  fear.  Meanwhile  our  master, 
unmolested,  returned  the  way  he  came,  and  we 
followed  him  from  the  camp  to  the  mountains. 

**  Instead  of  proceeding  to  the  sheltered  spot 
where,  hitherto,  we  had  rested,  we  ascended  to 
the  summit  of  an  open  hill,  whence  not  only  we 
commanded  a  wide  prospect  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  but  on  which  we  could  not  fail  to  be 
descried  by  any  who  should  come  in  search  of 
us.  There,  without  tent  or  roof,  we  lay  ourselves 
down  to  sleep. 

"Our  master  had  well  calculated  what  would 
be  the  conduct  of  Habaddon  ;  and  at  noon  of  the 
following  day  we  saw  many  parties  of  horsemen 
coming  up  from  the  plain,  at  different  points,  and 
crossing  the  hills  in  all  directions.  Our  group 
soon    caught    the    eyes    of   more    than   one    of 
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these  bands ;  and  several  of  them  instantly  made 
towards  us  at  full  speed. — The  foremost  soon 
reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which,  ranged  in  a 
line,  we  stood. 

''  As  they  approached,  Harushul  instructing  us 
not  to  follow  him,  advanced  to  meet  them,  and 
with  an  authoritative  and  menacing  action  of  his 
hand,  beckoned  them  to  stop. 

"  Their  commander  yielded  to  the  prohibition  ; 
and  leaving  his  company,  advanced  singly  a  few 
paces  towards  us.  He  was  attired  like  an  officer 
of  high  station,  and  we  could  discern  that  he  rode 
on  slowly  with  the  air  of  one  who  doubts  much 
on  what  sort  of  errand  he  is  come,  and  inwardly 
contemns  the  business  he  has  been  charged  to 
execute.  Although  we  could  not  hear  the  con- 
versation that  ensued,  we  almost  read  every  word 
in  the  manner  and  gestures  of  both  the  speakers. 
There  is  an  attitude  —  a  position  of  the  head 
especially  ; — there  is  a  grace,  a  liberty,  a  power 
of  utterance  that  belong  to  men  of  rank — to  men 
accustomed  from  childhood  to  be  obeyed,  which 
none  can  counterfeit,  and  which  none  wlio  have 
themselves  been  much  used  to  the  company  of 
princes  can  fail  to  recognize ; — it  is  a  patent  of 
nobihty  written  on  the  person,  and  not  to  be 
disputed,  even  though  it  be  found  shrouded  be- 
neath the  garb  of  indigence. — Besides  this  air  of 
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mundane  pre-eminence,  which  our  master  pos- 
sesses in  no  small  degree,  he  has  too  long  and 
too  familiarly  held  converse  with  the  mighty  rulers 
and  captains  of  an  invisible  empire,  not  to  have 
caught  a  grandeur  and  a  grace  which  favours  of 
something  higher  than  mortality  ;  and  in  presence 
of  which  the  monarchs  and  princes  of  earth  hang 
their  heads.  We  soon  perceived  that  the  arro- 
gance of  the  supercilious  captain  had  cowered 
before  the  mysterious  personage  with  whom  he 
was  conversing. — Ere  many  sentences  had  been 
uttered  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  stood 
uncovered,  in  respectful  attitude,  as  if  receiving 
the  commands  of  a  superior. 

"  Think  not,  you  know  him  better,  that  Haru- 
shul  assumed  airs  of  greatness : — his  manner  was 
that  of  one  who,  conscious  of  more  power  than  he 
will  exert,  and  of  higher  rank  than  he  will  con- 
fess, endeavours  to  shroud  his  claims  beneath  the 
veil  of  courteous  brevity.  Having  Hstened  to 
what  our  master  deigned  to  say,  the  captain 
retired,  and  descended  with  his  company  towards 
the  plain. 

"  After  continuing  some  time  longer  among 
the  mountains,  and  receiving  a  message  from 
Habaddon,  the  Elder  led  us  once  more  to  the 
camp.  We  were  gazed  upon  in  respectful  dread 
by    warriors    and    captains,    as     we    proceeded 
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towards  the  spacious  pavilion  that  had  been 
prepared  for  our  reception.  This  tent;  covered 
(as  we  suppose  by  the  direction  of  our  master) 
with  fine  Hnen,  white  as  snow,  nearly  adjoined 
that  of  the  monarch,  whom,  at  the  midnight 
hour,  he  frequently  visited,  and  in  these  inter- 
views gained  an  unbounded  ascendency  over  his 
ferocious  spirit.  For  ourselves,  we  were  never 
permitted  to  emerge  from  our  curtained  seclusion, 
except  in  a  body,  on  occasions  of  state,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  seer. 

"  But  there  is  one  of  our  number,  Hiva,  his 
chief  minister,  who,  although  exiled,  has  not  for- 
gotten that  he  is  a  Tsidonian ;  nor  deems  it  to 
be  treason  to  betray  to  his  people  the  purposes 
of  their  enemy.  He  has  despatched  me  there- 
fore (who  am  believed  by  Harushul  to  have  died 
of  a  sudden  malady)  to  urge  upon  our  Chief 
measures  which  he  thinks  may  yet  avert  the 
miseries  of  war  from  the  islands." 

It  appeared  from  the  statements  of  this  mes- 
senger, that  the  powerful  fleet  of  the  invader, 
now  ready  for  sea,  and  stationed  in  several  har- 
bours of  the  eastern  coast,  was  waiting  the  ad- 
vance of  Habaddon,  who,  that  the  fleet  and  army 
might  act  in  conjunction,  was  about  to  cross  the 
mountains  on  the  nearest  line  towards  the  islands. 
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But  in  pursuing  this  route  it  was  inevitable  that 
he  should  lead  his  host  through  a  single  defile, 
midway  in  the  hilly  region,  where  a  force  compa- 
ratively small  might  not  only  intercept  his  pro- 
gress, but,  from  the  overhanging  precipices, 
probably  throw  the  whole  army  into  confusion. 
The  proposition  of  Hiva  was  therefore  that  the 
largest  force  that  could  be  raised  should,  without 
delay,  be  landed  on  the  main,  and,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  messenger,  take  its  position  in 
the  cleft  of  the  mountains. 

This  proposition  met  the  approval  of  most  of 
the  senators  ;  and  when  divulged  among  the 
people,  excited  an  almost  tumultuous  joy,  as  if 
the  fierce  invader  were  already  discomfited.  The 
twenty  thousand  impatient  youths  who  so  long 
had  been  hardly  detained  inactive  on  the  island 
of  Fruits,  now  loudly  demanded  to  be  led  to  the 
field.  Their  guileful  general,  while  secretly  by 
his  minions  he  provoked  their  ardour,  publicly,  in 
faint  and  feeble  harangues,  exhorted  the  troops 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  restraint  which  the 
caution  of  the  Chief  imposed  upon  their  valour. 

Tsidon  informed  himself  as  far  as  was  possible 
of  the  truth  of  the  facts  afiirmed  by  the  mes- 
senger; and  indulged  a  hope  that  more  success 
than  he  could  calmly  anticipate  might  attend  the 
projected  expedition. 
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The  Yemenian  commander  readily  assented  to 
the  invitation  of  the  Chief  to  accompany  the  Tsi- 
donians ;  and  the  combined  forces  were  quickly 
transported  from  the  island  to  the  continent. 

The  Tsidonian  general,  though  inflamed  almost 
to  insanity  with  schemes  of  preposterous  ambi- 
tion, and  bloated  with  vanity,  had  curbed  his 
arrogance,  until  he  had  fairly  made  half  a  day's 
march  from  the  place  of  landing  towards  the 
mountains.  On  receiving  from  Tsidon  the  staff 
of  deputed  command  he  had  uttered  an  elaborate 
profession  of  loyalty,  and  had  declared  his  reso- 
lution to  die  on  the  field,  or  to  lay  the  crown  of 
Habaddon  at  the  feet  of  the  most  virtuous  and 
wise  of  sovereigns.  A  promise  much  less  large 
would  have  better  pleased  him  to  whom  it  was 
made. 


CHAP.  II. 

Hammedatha  had  concealed  among  his  bag- 
gage such  materials  as  he  could  collect  for 
surrounding  himself  with  the  magnificence  of 
royalty — a  magnificence  far  more  sumptuous  and 
imposing  than  that  which  Tsidon  himself  ever 
affected.  Having  drawn  out  his  Tsidonians  on 
the  sands,  he  reviewed  the  line,  seated  in  a 
chariot  that  blazed  in  the  sun  with  jewels,  bur- 
nished plates  of  gold,  and  crimson  cushions. 
His  words  were  few ;  yet  seemed  pregnant  with  a 
meaning  little  befitting  one  who  intended  nothing 
but  faithfully  to  discharge  a  subordinate  func- 
tion. 

The  Yemenian  commander  contemplated  the 
shining  parade  of  his  colleague  with  surprise  and 
doubt ;  and  had  almost  determined,  ere  the  fleet 
had  too  far  left  the  coast,  to  make  a  signal  for 
its  return,  that  he  might  separate  himself  and  his 
companions  from  an  enterprize  which  bore  so  am- 
biguous an  aspect.  Nevertheless  he  remained ; 
but  after  exchanging  a  hasty  and  scornful  salu- 
tation with  the  Tsidonian  general,  set  off  with 
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his  Yemenians  at  full  gallop  towards  the  hills, 
and  continued  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  his 
allies. 

The  Tsidonians,  guided  by  the  messenger 
of  Hiva,  ascending  the  mountains,  passed  the 
highest  summits,  and  proceeded  down  the  eastern 
declivity  until  they  reached  the  strong  position 
that  had  been  described  to  them.  In  this  place 
an  impetuous  torrent,  which  gushes  incessant 
from  a  cavern  beneath  a  snowy  peak,  breaks  its 
way  between  precipices  of  fearful  height,  and 
leaves  a  narrow  ledge  only  on  one  side,  along 
which  the  foot  of  man  may  advance. — The  wheel 
of  a  chariot  of  war  must  perilously  touch  upon 
the  verge  in  passing  this  ravine. 

The  impending  heights — accessible  only  on 
the  western  side,  afforded  commodious  lodge- 
ment for  those  who  thence  might  at  leisure,  and 
with  perfect  security,  hurl  huge  fragments  of 
rock  upon  an  advancing  host.  Further  in  ad- 
vance an  open  and  ample  declivity  offered  itself 
upon  which  the  Yemenian  cavalry  might,  with 
advantage,  act  upon  the  enemy,  and  promote  his 
confusion  by  preventing  his  retreat,  when  once 
he  had  entered  the  gully. 

As  near  as  possible  to  this  position  the  Tsido- 
nians and  their  allies  formed  their  encampments  ; 
and  both  waited  impatiently  the  coming  of  the 
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foe,  who,  unless  first  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
an  enemy  he  little  expected,  could  hardly  fail  to 
fall  into  the  very  jaws  of  extreme  peril. 

Hammedatha  joined  but  faintly  in  the  exulta- 
tion which  his  troops  expressed  when  they  found 
themselves  thus  advantageously  posted.  —  The 
brave  and  pertinacious  defence  of  a  mountain- 
pass  was  not  the  sort  of  warfare  that  pleased  his 
imagination.  Shut  in  between  dismal  rocks,  what 
space  could  be  found  for  displaying  the  pomp, 
the  movements,  or  the  witnessed  exploits  of  a 
battle  field  ?  The  position,  strong  as  it  was, 
might  please  a  subaltern,  ambitious  of  winning 
the  approval  of  his  general ;  but  could  only  be 
contemned  by  a  spirit  so  high  and  daring  as  that 
of  Hammedatha. 

To  move  in  his  chariot,  in  front  of  his  army ; — 
to  challenge  the  proud  Habaddon  to  single  com- 
bat ; — or  to  lead  victory  from  side  to  side  of  a  wide 
field  of  carnage — such  were  the  actions  in  which 
the  Tsidonian  longed  to  shine ;  and  although  the 
idea  of  encountering  the  veteran  hosts  of  the  in- 
vader on  the  open  plain,  with  a  handful  of  youths, 
not  one  of  whom  had  ever  seen  an  enemy,  was  in 
the  last  degree  preposterous,  he  actually  medi- 
tated such  an  attempt ;  and  waited  only  for  some 
accident  which  might  give  to  his  design  an  ap- 
pearance of  reason. 
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With  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  his 
young  troops  were  disposed  to  second  his  ambi- 
tious designs,  and  for  the  purpose  of  gradually 
inspiring  them  with  a  passion  of  glory  like  his 
own,  he  formed  them  in  front  of  the  camp  in  a 
close  body,  and  thus  addressed  them. — 

"  Companions  in  arms ! — Brave  youths,  emu- 
lous of  mihtary  virtue,  and  too  long  confined 
within  the  odiOus  walls  of  a  city  to  sordid  ^oils ! — 
Receive  the  congratulations  of  your  General  on 
this  happy  occasion,  when,  at  length  emanci- 
pated, you  set  your  feet  fairly  on  the  high  path 
of  glory  and  of  conquest.  Alas  !  your  bright 
morning  of  life  has  too  much  and  too  long  been 
clouded  by  the  sorrows  and  cares  of  vulgar  in- 
dustry !  But  in  the  ardour  which  now  beams 
from  your  countenances  I  see  well  that  the  spark 
of  true  greatness,  though  smothered,  has  not  been 
extinguished. — I  see  well  that,  born  to  the  splen- 
dours of  a  course  of  peril  and  of  glory,  you  have 
waited  only  for  the  happy  day  when,  assembled 
beneath  the  banner  of  a  Chief  worthy  to  be  your 
leader,  you  should  advance  with  rapid  strides 
upon  the  road  of  honour  ; — and  amaze  the  na- 
tions ! 

"  Tsidonians !  shall  I  once  more,  and  for  the 
last  time,  call  you  by  a  name  which  revives  none 

VOL.  II.  c 
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but  odious  recollections  of  bondage,  of  servile 
labours,  and  of  murky  despotism  ?  Tsidonians, 
henceforward  forget  the  forge,  forget  the  loom, 
forget  the  store-house  of  trade,  forget  every 
thing  but  arms,  pleasures,  and  renown !  Forget 
the  man,  whatever  may  be  his  name  or  titles, 
who,  to  accompHsh  his  purposes  of  accumula- 
tion—  to  amass  heaps  upon  heaps  of  the  vile 
profits  of  trade,  would  convert  you  into  the  mere 
implements  of  commerce,  and  would  quell  in  your 
bosoms  every  aspiring  sentiment  of  noble  impetu- 
osity !  Ah,  it  rends  my  heart ;  Ah,  it  shames  my 
face  to  remember  how  long  this  fair  company  of 
valiant  youths  has  been  made  the  mere  tool  of  a 
band  of  trading  elders!  But  I  refrain  my  just 
indignation,  and  will  think  of  nothing  but  the 
bright  futurity  that  is  before  us. 

"Forget  from  this  moment  past  wrongs  and 
degradations,  that  you  may  the  better  entertain 
briUiant  hopes! — Yes,  the  life  of  the  warrior  is 
a  life  of  dehcious  pleasures,  purchased  by  days 
of  glorious  daring ; — and  how  vastly  preferable 
even  with  its  dangers,  is  it  to  the  perpetual  sad- 
ness that  hangs  with  dismal  gloom  over  the  lot 
of  the  artisan,  or  the  vender  of  wares ! 

"But,  listen  to  your  Chief. — Whether  we 
linger  and  engage  the  enemy  in  this  inglorious 
gully,  or  take  the  bolder  and  the  better  course  of 
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meeting  him  like  men  on  the  open  plains,  our  im- 
petuous valour  shall  amaze  him  :  his  troops,  long 
accustomed  to  meet  none  who  dare  dispute  their 
course,  shall  feel  a  sudden  dismay  when  they 
encounter  our  determined  bravery.  They  shall 
deem  us  gods  rather  than  men,  to  dare  so  much. — 
Besides  ;  I  have  learned  by  secret  intelligence 
that  the  generals  of  Habaddon  are  disaffected  to 
his  oppressive  government,  and  that  his  troops, 
wearied  by  incessant  marches,  and  exhausted  by 
merciless  privations,  are  universally  ripe  for  re- 
volt.— They  will  ill  support  him  in  the  day  of 
danger. — His  standard  moreover  is  followed  by 
the  unwilling  forces  of  many  conquered  nations, 
who,  driven  on  by  the  whip,  shall  exult  when 
occasion  invites  them  to  desert  his  hated  service. 
Many  a  valiant  but  oppressed  tribe  shall  hasten, 
on  the  first  invitation,  to  join  themselves  to  us ; 
and  will  hail  Hammedatha  as  their  deliverer. — 
Others  will  follow  the  example  of  the  more 
bold. — Myriads  will  flock  around  the  standard 
of  liberty. — The  sceptre  of  violence  shall  be  torn 
from  the  trembling  hand  of  the  Destroyer  ; — and 
you,  my  brave  and  faithful  companions,  shall  see 
your  Chief  ascending  to  the  high  place  of  uni- 
versal power,  and  shall  richly  share  with  him  in 
the  spoils  of  all  the  earth ! 

"  Confide  then,   only  confide  in   the  wisdom 
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and  valour  of  him  who  (let  him  say  it)  is  not 
unworthy  to  lead  men  so  brave.  Confide — and 
the  world  is  yours  !" 

As  a  score  of  huntsmen,  scattered  through  a 
forest,  raise  a  shout  from  time  to  time  that  they 
may  not  part  company,  such  was  the  scanty  ac- 
clamation wherewith  the  harangue  of  Hamme- 
datha  was  greeted  by  his  troops. — In  truth  few 
beside  his  minions  made  their  voices  heard.  The 
many,  in  the  silence  of  fear,  exchanged  looks  of 
incertitude,  as  if  each  wished  to  read  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  comrade  the  gloomy  thoughts  that 
were  working  in  the  depth  of  his  bosom.  The 
General,  who,  while  speaking,  perused  with  an 
anxious  glance  the  faces  of  his  troop,  felt  so  little 
satisfied  with  their  dispositions,  that  he  deemed 
it  necessary  to  disguise  his  project,  and  gave  di- 
rections which  favoured  the  supposition  that  he 
thought  of  nothing  but  of  waiting  for  the  enemy 
in  the  pass. 

At  length  the  scouts,  stationed  on  the  heights, 
came  in  ;  announcing  that  the  enemy  had  broken 
up  his  encampment  on  the  distant  plain,  and  was 
actually  in  progress  towards  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
How  potent  to  dispel  the  illusions  of  vanity  is  the 
proximity  of  peril !  The  vaunting  eagerness  of 
the  Tsidonian  youths,  who  yesterday  could  barely 
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restrain  their  impatience  while  the  foe  delayed 
his  advance,  now  fell  down  at  once  into  a  sober 
quietness : — the  fluttering  heart  within  many  a 
young  bosom  failed  to  propel  the  tide  of  life  so 
far  as  to  the  cheek  and  lip ! — Ah,  the  thought 
of  horrid  wounds — of  the  torments  of  thirst,  and 
the  slow  anguish  of  death,  amid  heaps  of  slain, 
tries  the  quality  of  the  spirit. 

And  beside  the  common  dangers  of  battle, 
many  of  the  Tsidonians  now  entertained  the  most 
desponding  suspicions  of  their  General. — If  led 
by  a  madman  and  a  traitor,  what  must  be  the  fate 
of  a  handful  of  inexperienced  youths  ! 

Even  the  valorous  Hammed atha  partook  in 
some  degree  of  the  excellent  influence  of  fear 
in  suggesting  lessons  of  wisdom — He  began  to 
waver  in  his  wish  to  descend  upon  the  plain — 
looked  with  satisfaction  upon  the  frightful  preci- 
pices which  shut  him  in  ; — and  almost  returned 
to  sentiments  of  duty  and  allegiance  towards  his 
sovereign ! 

While  the  Tsidonians  were  thus  occupying 
their  station  in  tremulous  suspense,  a  second 
messenger,  secretly  despatched  by  Hiva,  who 
anxiously  desired  to  know  if  his  countrymen  had 
actually  adopted  his  advice,  reached  the  camp. 
This  man,  on  the  authority  of  vague  whispers, 
current  in  the  army,  confirmed  the  rumours  of 
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the  existence  of  discontent  amontr  the  generals  of 
Habaddon ;  and  stated  also  the  belief  entertained 
among  the  troops,  that  a  division  only  was  to 
make  its  way  across  the  mountains  ;  while  the 
greater  portion,  with  the  sovereign  himself,  were 
to  remain  on  the  plain,  until  the  issue  of  the  first 
attack  upon  the  islands  should  be  known. 

This  intelligence,  which  ought  to  have  fixed 
the  Tsidonian  general  in  the  better  purpose  of 
adhering  to  his  instructions,  inflamed  him  rather 
with  a  new  fever  of  ambition.  If,  said  he,  a  part 
only  of  the  host  is  to  attempt  the  mountain  path, 
then  our  success  in  resisting  its  advance  can  avail 
little,  for  another  and  another  detachment  will  be 
sent  against  us  until  our  strength  is  overpowered. 
And  if  indeed  the  chiefs  are  ripe  for  sedition 
and  revolt,  then  how  fair  a  promise  of  success 
have  we  in  boldly  issuing  forth  upon  the  plain, 
and  inviting  the  discontented  nations  to  break  the 
chain  of  the  oppressor  ! 

It  is  the  very  character  of  vain-glorious  ambi- 
tion to  precipitate  its  measures  from  the  secret 
fear  of  being  arrested  in  its  ruinous  course  by 
some  timely  intervention  of  right  reason. — Hamme- 
datha,  without  imparting  his  design  to  his  own 
officers,  much  less  consulting  the  Yemenian  com- 
mander, despatched  at  midnight  a  band  of  his 
devoted   creatures,    gaudily   decked    as    heralds 
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towards  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  there  to  deUver, 
in  hearing  of  the  army,  a  turgid  and  contume- 
lious defiance  of  Habaddon,  and  to  challenge 
battle  on  the  plain. — "  Doubtless,  the  unexpected 
news  of  a  bold  and  formidable  enemy  at  hand, 
will  agitate  the  host  with  every  emotion  of  hope 
and  fear ; — will  hasten  the  plots  of  the  malcontents, 
disturb  the  counsels  of  the  despot,  and  bring  on 
a  day  of  confusion  of  which  I  shall  well  know 
how  to  take  advantage." — So  reasoned  the  Tsi- 
donian ;  and  the  Destroyer  of  many  nations  was 
too  well  experienced  in  war  not  instantly  to  per- 
ceive what  sort  of  foe  he  had  to  deal  with;  or 
not  to  turn  to  advantage  so  much  absurdity.  He 
therefore  dismissed  the  Tsidonian  heralds,  ac- 
companied by  an  officer  of  his  own,  bearing  from 
him  a  crafty  reply,  fraught  with  the  language  of 
petulance  and  dismay,  such  as  would  at  once  in- 
flame the  arrogance  and  encourage  the  prepos- 
terous hopes  of  the  General.  At  the  same  time 
he  sent  to  the  mountains  a  number  of  strafjcflers 
who,  seeming  to  have  deserted  the  host,  should 
confirm  the  reports  of  revolt  and  anarchy  in  the 
camp. 

The  return  of  the  heralds  was  seen  by  the 
Yemenians,  who  soon  informed  themselves  of  the 
whole  extent  of  the  madness  of  the  Tsidonian 
general.     Their   commander   at   once   perceived 
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the  difficulty  and  peril  in  which  he  was  placed 
by  the  folly  of  his  ally,  and  instantly  convening 
his  officers,  thus  addressed  them. — 

"  To-day,  companions,  must  we  save  the  Ye- 
menian  honour — if  not  our  lives. — The  mad  Tsi- 
donian  has  himself  informed  the  enemy  that  we 
are  waiting  for  him  among  the  mountains. — To 
remain  an  hour  would  therefore  be  useless  to  our 
ally,  and  ruinous  to  ourselves;  for  doubtless  the 
man  who  has  conquered  many  nations  will  know 
how  to  improve  an  advantage  put  into  his  hand  ; 
he  will  so  entrap  and  surround  this  little  army  as 
shall  insure  to  him  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  us 
as  his  captives. — Yes,  if  we  allow  him  to  do  so, 
he  may  deprive  us  even  of  the  possibility  of  dying 
sword  in  hand ; — and  after  we  are  emaciated  by 
famine  may  drag  us  at  his  chariot  wheels  !  But 
even  if  this  danger  miojht  be  averted  could  we 
remain  longer  in  the  company  of  one  who  is  not 
less  base  than  absurd?  Companions,  we  vvill 
take  a  better  course ;  and  though  we  should  fall — 
we  will  so  fall  as  may  console  the  grief  of  those 
who,  amid  the  green  valleys  of  Yemen,  shall  weep 
our  fate." 

To  have  returned  the  way  they  came  would 
have   been  useless :  for  the  Tsidonian  fleet  had 
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long  left  the  eastern  coast,  which  was  now  fre- 
quented by  the  galleys  of  the  enemy.  The  Ye- 
menian  commander  determined  therefore — before 
Habaddon  could  well  have  digested  his  measures, 
to  attempt  the  bold  design  of  breaking  through 
the  hostile  lines,  and  of  effecting  a  retreat,  sword 
in  hand,  towards  that  part  of  the  coast  which 
lies  within  the  gulf,  and  whence  they  might 
probably  convey  intelligence  of  their  escape  to 
the  Tsidonian  islands. 

The  national  skill  of  the  Yemenians  in  per- 
forming those  rapid  evolutions  which  baffle  an 
enemy,  gave  to  this  perilous  enterprise  a  degree 
of  fair  probability ;  even  without  calculating  upon 
the  force  that  is  given  by  desperation  to  valour. 

"  As  we  have  to  effect  a  movement  which  is 
at  all  times  difficult  upon  unknown  ground,"  said 
the  commander,  "  it  is  better  that  we  take  the 
advantage  of  day,  with  all  its  exposure,  rather 
than  seek  the  favouring  chances  of  darkness. 
For  though,  in  a  nocturnal  attack  upon  the 
camp,  our  first  success  might  be  greater,  and 
our  loss  less,  we  should  hardly  avoid  being  en- 
tangled in  some  fatal  perplexities  before  dawn. — 
Let  the  enemy  see  the  whole  front  of  our  dar- 
ing;— let  him  deliberately  lodge  his  spear  in  the 
ground  to  receive  us:  —  We  shall  amaze  and 
c3 
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disappoint  him  : — or  at  the  worst,  die  as  Yeme- 
nians  should." 

An  hour  completed  every  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  departure.  Each  knight  dressed  himself 
with  peculiar  care,  and  came  trimly  accoutred  to 
his  place  in  the  order  of  march,  as  if  to  a  mere 
parade  of  arms.  Being  assembled  and  in  perfect 
readiness  to  leave  the  mountains,  the  Yemenian 
commander  despatched  a  knight  to  require,  in 
peremptory  terms,  the  attendance  of  the  Tsido- 
nian  general  upon  an  eminence,  intervening  be- 
tween the  two  camps. — He  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  came  attended  by  twenty  of  his  guards. 
The  Yemenian  advanced  to  meet  him,  followed 
by  the  same  number  of  his  knights.  The  two 
chiefs,  in  view  of  both  armies — for  the  Tsidonians, 
unhid,  had  come  forth  from  their  tents,  drew 
near,  and  the  Yemenian  thus  spoke  : — 

**  Tsidonian,  you  shall  accuse  us  of  no  furtive 
measures. — I  am  more  mindful  of  the  courtesy 
and  candour  that  should  exist  between  alHes  than 
you  have  been ;  and  have  sent  for  you  that  you 
might  hear  my  purpose.  Know  that  we  carry  with 
us  a  treasure  of  incalculable  price — I  mean  the 
Yemenian  national  honour ;  it  was  intrusted  to  our 
care  by  our  sovereign  when  we  left  his  pavilion; 
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and  the  charge  was  sanctioned  moreover  by  the 
fair  ladies  whom  we  love. — This  treasure  we  are 
bound  by  all  means  to  save ;  but  you  have  made 
it  impossible  any  longer  to  do  so  in  your  com- 
pany ; — for  honour  cannot  comport,  even  for  an 
hour,  with  treason.  And  moreover  in  betraying 
us,  by  your  secret  machinations,  into  the  hand  of 
the  enemy  whom  we  came  to  oppose,  you  have 
made  yourself  more  our  foe  than  is  Habaddon. — 
With  him  and  his  warriors  we  shall  presently 
contend  openly,  and  hand  to  hand,  as  befits  man 
with  man. — But  against  you  we  can  use  no  de- 
fence, unless  we  were  to  employ  guile  like  your 
own,  which  we  abhor.  We  go  then  to  meet,  or 
to  make  our  fate  ;  and  must  leave  you  to  yours. — 
Good  guardians  of  innocence  !  defend  the  twenty 
thousand  luckless  youths  who  have  been  in- 
trusted, Tsidonian,  to  your  false  hand ! " 

Hammedatha  staggered  with  rage,  disappoint- 
ment, and  dismay.  He  had  believed  the  Yeme- 
nians  to  be  inextricably  involved  in  the  course 
which  he  proposed  to  pursue ;  nor  imagined  that 
they  could  do  otherwise  than  follow  his  leading. 
The  aid  of  their  experienced  valour  he  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  his  enterprise  ; 
and  moreover,  the  fair  and  graceful  military  front 
which  they  presented  on  the  field  was  not  to  be 
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spared  from  his  scanty  line  without  exposing  him- 
self to  the  contempt  of  an  enemy. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  the  false  and  the 
proud  to  be  compelled  to  confess  how  much  they 
depend  upon  the  aid  of  others  in  the  very  mo- 
ment when  that  confession  implies  that  they  feel 
themselves  ruined  if  abandoned.  The  affrighted 
Tsidonian,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  intended, 
sprang  forward,  as  if  to  detain  the  Yemenian 
commander.  But  he,  with  the  calmness  of  one 
that  playfully  escapes  from  the  grasp  of  a  child, 
evaded  the  hand  of  Hammedatha,  and  turning 
away,  slowly  rode  from  the  eminence  towards  his 
companions. 


CHAP.  III. 

The  coolness  of  the  morning  still  lingered  upon 
the  hills,  and  hung  in  the  broad  shadows  of  the 
rocks,  when  the  Yemenians  passed  the_  neck  of 
the  ravine  and  descended  towards  the  plain. 
But  the  fervour  of  noon  bore  upon  their  brazen 
helmets  ere  they  reached  the  verge  of  the 
sands ; — thirsty  sands,  which  perhaps  in  an  hour 
were  to  drink  the  blood  of  five  thousand  blame- 
less knights. 

Having  formed  in  a  square,  they  advanced  at 
a  gentle  pace,  reserving  all  the  vigour  of  their 
horses  for  the  expected  moment  of  desperate  en- 
deavour. 

The  coming  of  so  considerable  a  body  did  not 
long  escape  the  notice  of  the  distant  enemy,  and 
several  horsemen  at  full  speed  came  up  to  ob- 
serve their  number  and  military  aspect.  Soon 
after  the  return  of  these  scouts  to  the  camp  an 
extensive  movement  was  seen  to  take  place,  as 
if  in  preparation  to  give  due  reception  to  the 
adventurous  band ;  and  before  the  Yemenians 
had  traversed  a  third  of  the   space  intervening 
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between  the  hills  and  the  camp  of  Habaddon, 
they  perceived  that  strong  lines  of  horse  and 
foot  were  drawn  up  in  every  direction  across  the 
plain. 

The  Yemenian  commander  now  called  around 
him  his  friends  and  officers,  and  with  such  dis- 
course as  the  following,  beguiled  the  hour  of 
expectation,  while  they  leisurely  proceeded. — 

*'  Is  not  the  stillness  of  noon,  more  deep  and 
absolute  than  the  stillness  of  midnight?  Or  the 
power  of  heat  penetrating  the  very  soul,  imposes 
a  serenity  within,  which  perfectly  accords  with 
the  motionless  aspect  of  earth  and  heaven. 
Couched  as  we  have  been  of  late,  my  friends, 
on  the  rock,  tentless,  have  we  not  often  scorned 
dull  sleep,  and  with  an  exulting  lightsomeness 
of  heart,  burst  away  from  the  confinement  of 
the  body — roamed  free  and  far  over  lands  and 
seas — revisited  the  distant  green  valleys  of  Ye- 
men ; —  yes,  and  more  than  this,  have  soared 
into  the  abyss  of  space,  and  touched  the  very 
roof  of  heaven ! — Thus  the  stillness  of  midnight 
does  but  invite  the  spirit  to  make  bolder  excur- 
sions than  it  dares  to  think  of  beneath  the 
sun. — 

"  —  But  beneath  the  sun — beneath  a  sun  so 
insufferably  intense  as  this — the  soul  keeps  house, 
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looks  to  itself,  and  rests  upon  its  inmost  centre. 
In  such  an  hour  nothing  pleases  me  better  than 
to  connect  myself  with  the  eternal  serenity  of 
nature:  —  Great  nature,  contradicted  and  dis- 
turbed often  by  the  petulance  of  refractory 
powers,  now  asserts  her  supremacy,  and  with 
a  dread  and  despotic  force  hushes  every  discord 
on  earth  or  in  heaven  ! — Great  nature  holds  now 
her  steady  sceptre  with  a  firm  hand,  and  none 
dares  dispute  her  sovereign  will." 

"  Ah,  Chief!"  replied  a  knight,  "  will  it  not 
be  to  dispute  the  high  serenity  of  the  sovereign 
lady  you  speak  of — will  it  not  be  to  break  in 
upon  her  awful  repose,  and  to  spoil  the  stillness 
of  her  despotism,  for  five  thousand  knights  to 
rush  with  desperate  fury  upon  half  a  million  of 
spears — throwing  the  dead  sands  of  this  quiet 
wilderness  aloft  into  the  sky  by  their  horsehoofs — 
rending  the  air  by  shouts  and  cries,  and — " 

" —  Stay  companion;  pursue  not  your  descrip- 
tion of  the  coming  strife,  which  each  of  us  can 
well  enough  picture  to  himself.  I  grant  you 
indeed  that,  to  the  vulgar  eye,  a  field  of  des- 
perate contention  wherein,  life  balanced  against 
life,  urges  its  vehement  claim,  and  throws  the 
force  of  ten  into  every  stroke — I  grant  you  that 
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an  hour  like  that  which  awaits  us,  seen  on  the 
level  of  common  apprehension,  seems  a  most  rude 
outrage  upon  the  universal  tranquiUity  of  earth 
and  heaven,  and  a  gross  contempt  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  awful  matron  I  have  men- 
tioned.— 

"  —  But  Yemenian  knights  are  taught  to 
think  otherwise  than  do  the  vulgar.  In  the  pure 
light  of  Yemenian  maxims  the  field  where  valour 
strives  and  dies  offers  no  violence  whatever  to 
the  serenity  of  nature. — For  whether  high-born 
souls  accomplish  their  destiny  and  achieve  their 
part  in  the  prime  of  years,  and  amid  the  din  and 
confusion  of  battle,  or  in  some  bower  of  seclusion, 
worn  out  by  age,  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  in 
the  esteem  of  the  wise. — Enough,  enough,  that 
spotless  honour  holds,  unsullied  and  unblamed, 
its  steady  course  from  first  to  last;  whether  that 
course  lead  among  the  clash  of  arms,  or  beneath 
the  whispering  of  cool  groves. — 

"  Believe  ;  yes  beheve,  that  the  guardians  of 
virtue,  those  powers  high  and  friendly,  that  look 
down  from  the  stars  upon  man,  contemplate  as 
serenely  the  good  and  the  brave  surrounded  by 
the  perils  of  battle  as  when  among  the  sweets 
of  a  pavilion  of  love. — Let  but  the  spirit  ally 
itself  closely  with  the  great  system  of  noble  good- 
ness, spotless  dignity,  and  awful  truth,  and  then 
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nor  noise  of  war,  nor  tumult  of  sedition,  nor  roar 
of  tempests,  nor  dangers  of  dark  treason,  shall 
invade  its  serenity. — All  chances  are  alike; — no, 
there  are  no  chances,  and  therefore  no  fears, 
to  him  who  is  indeed  a  loyal  son  of  high  virtue." 

"  True,  true,  my  chief,"  said  a  second  knight. 
"  But  may  not  a  Yemenian  be  brave  and  of 
blameless  honour,  whose  thoughts  fail  to  soar  so 
high  as  yours  ?  Nobly  born,  and  deeply  scarred 
too  in  war,  I  can  gain  no  force  to  my  arm  by 
meditation  of  celestial  themes.  On  a  balmy 
evening,  and  in  a  rosy  bower,  it  is  pleasant  in- 
deed to  listen  to  the  bard  who  sings  of  love,  and 
war,  and  virtue.  But  on  such  a  day  as  this — 
beneath  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  and  in 
front  of  yonder  lines,  songs  would  but  sicken 
me ; — the  friendship  of  starry  powers,  beaming 
useless  good-will  from  the  skies,  chills  me;  and 
the  lessons  of  sages  seem  but  as  dull  jests. 
Give  me  not  phantasies  to-day  ; — reserve  them 
to  be  whispered  among  the  green  valleys  of 
Yemen  !"— 

**  Companion,"  said  a  third,  "  put  not,  I  pray 
you,  this  valiant  company  in  extreme  peril  by  shed- 
ding into  it  the  infection  of  common  sense  and 
vulgar  reason.     That  man  is  wise  too  late,  who 
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becomes  wise  on  the  morning  of  battle!  Tell  me,  of 
what  sort  are  tlie  reasons  that  have  brought  five 
thousand  youths,  full  of  life,  and  no  contemners  of 
its  pleasures,  upon  these  sands,  which  in  an  hour 
perhaps  shall  drink  their  blood ! — Will  you  admit 
no  phantasies — hear  nothing  but  reason  ?  Then 
what  becomes  of  our  Yemenian  bravery,  which 
boasts  that  it  is  always  spontaneous,  not  neces- 
sitated?— How  much  of  common  sense  is  there 
in  valour  that  hunts  for  dangers  as  boys  do  for 
butterflies  ?  Or  what  is  our  honour,  that  lives 
upon  the  breath  of  praise,  and  must  be  famished 
if  nurtured  only  by  virtue  ?  Or  what  our  wor- 
ship of  woman  —  a  creature  as  much  less  wise 
as  she  is  more  fair  than  man  ?  Or  what  our 
loyalty,  that  makes  no  conditions  for  justice  ? — 
All,  all,  and  each  part  of  our  Yemenian  existence 
is  a  pleasant  dream:  —  Waken  us  not  I  pray 
you; — or  waken  us  not  until  we  have  broken 
through  the  lines  of  Habaddon. — No,  come 
with  us  spirit  of  valour — false  and  fair; — spirit 
of  honour,  of  love,  of  loyalty ;  yes,  and  let  death 
itself  come  decked  as  a  bridegroom  in  bright 
gems  of  renown !" 

"  I  freely  leave,"  rejoined  the  commander, 
*'  each  of  my  brave  companions  to  arm  him- 
self with  such   thoughts   as  please    him  best. — 
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Meanwhile  I  know  well  that  none  will  fail  to  do 
his  part  in  the  arduous  moment  that  now  draws 
near. — See  you,  my  gay  friends,  the  hnes  of  the 
enemy — seven  deep,  with  long  pikes  lodged  in 
the  ground,  and  nicely  presented  to  catch  us  in 
the  very  life ! — But  you  know  our  national  device ; 
and  you  know  the  fleetness  of  our  horses — horses 
fleeter  than  antelopes  : — you  know  their  training 
and  intelligence. — Does  not  each  even  now  prick 
his  ears,  and  turn  back  the  glare  of  his  bright 
eye-ball,  and  take  in  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
mander's words  ? — yes  verily  I  believe  that  our 
good  horses  left  to  their  proper  discretion,  would 
save  us,  though  we  clung  to  them  inert  as 
slaves. — 

**  But  allow  me,  my  companions,  on  this  signal 
occasion  to  be  so  tedious  as  to  repeat  the  well- 
known  rules  of  our  Yemenian  charge.  —  First, 
then,  keep  steadily  in  m.ind  the  design  that  I 
have  formed,  and  whicli  has  been  communicated 
to  you.  Next,  let  each  think  of  himself,  and  of 
his  duty  as  if  he  were  single  and  alone  upon  a 
boundless  desert.  —  Imagine  that  there  are  no 
dangers,  nothing  on  this  plain  but  briars. — 
Think  not  of  the  foe — that  is  the  part  of  your 
commander;  leave  him  to  his  duty,  and  do  your 
own. — Finally,  I  pray  you,  descend  upon  the 
enemy   noiseless   and   tranquil   as   the  dew    that 
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falls  on  a  bed  of  lilies  ;  but  forceful  and  impe- 
tuous as  the  rock  that  tumbles  from  the  mountain- 
head  into  the  valley. — Be  quick  of  eye;  quick 
of  hearing  ;  steady  on  your  seat,  and  exact  in  the 
aim  of  your  hand." 

Habaddon,  too  well  taught  in  war  ever  to 
despise  an  enemy,  much  less  a  bold  enemy,  even 
though  the  advantage  of  numbers  were  a  hun- 
dred-fold in  his  favour,  had  drawn  out  the  whole 
of  his  veterans  to  receive  the  approaching  body 
of  horsemen ;  and  had  made  such  dispositions  as 
must,  in  his  opinion,  insure  their  destruction. 
He  had  directed  his  generals,  on  whatever  point 
the  adventurous  foe  should  make  his  desperate 
attempt,  to  fall  back  so  as  to  lead  him  within  the 
lines,  that  he  might  be  enclosed  as  in  a  forest  of 
pikes. 

Thinking  the  issue  of  the  encounter,  thus 
amply  provided  for,  scarcely  liable  to  an  unlucky 
contingency,  the  monarch  who  admired  valour 
like  that  of  the  Yemenian  knights,  took  his 
station  surrounded  by  his  generals  on  a  sHght 
eminence  towards  the  left  wing  of  the  line,  whence 
he  might  with  the  best  advantage,  witness  the 
shock  of  forces  and  the  mortal  crossing  of  spears. 
It  was  calculated  that  the  enemy  would  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  centre,  as  it  was  in  that  direc- 
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tion  that  he  would  find  level  ground  and  the  freest 
course  for  his  escape,  should  he  succeed  in  his 
bold  enterprise. 

The  Yemenians  having  come  within  the  short- 
est distance  that  could  afford  space  for  effecting 
their  intended  movement,  formed  themselves  into 
a  solid  square,  and  each  knight  dropping  the 
reins  upon  the  neck  of  his  docile  steed,  which 
well  understood  how  he  was  to  use  the  liberty 
granted  to  him  by  his  rider,  lodged  his  long  lance 
fairly  in  its  socket,  and  grasping  the  slender  in- 
strument of  death  in  both  hands,  held  himself 
ready  to  lower ,  the  steeley  point  to  the  breast 
of  the  enemy  at  the  moment  of  contact. 

A  single  blast  of  the  trumpet  gave  the  signal, 
and  the  entire  body,  darting  forwards  like  the 
thunderbolt,  hid  its  own  progress  by  a  dense 
cloud  of  dust,  thrown  up  from  the  arid  plain. 
The  part  of  the  line  against  which  the  charge 
was  directed  held  itself  in  nervous  readiness  for 
the  shock  ;  but  in  the  second  moment  the  body 
of  horse  wheeled  to  the  right,  and  gave  alarm  to 
another  portion  of  the  hostile  front. — These  in 
their  turn,  fixed  their  eye  upon  the  coming 
storm  of  death  that  shook  the  plain. — 

— Yet  needlessly ;  for  in  the  instant  when  the 
fatal  shock  should  have  been  given  and  felt,  the 
Yemenians  recoiled,  wheeled,  and  with  velocity 
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unslacked,  carried  the  hurricane  of  their  course 
direct  to  the  left. — Their  fiery  steeds,  hreathing 
the  very  soul  of  impetuous  swiftness,  passed  along 
the  line  as  at  a  bound  ;  or  as  the  hunted  antelope 
clears  a  vast  chasm  that  shall  save  him  from  the 
dogs.  Ere  an  eye  could  follow  their  course,  they 
had  actually  reached  the  rising  ground  on  which 
Habaddon  had  securely  taken  his  station  as  a 
spectator  of  the  affray. — 

—  A  rock  hurled  to  the  skies  by  volcanic  fires 
might  as  easily  have  been  stayed  in  its  course,  as 
the  career  of  the  Yemenian  knights  arrested.  Not 
a  man  or  horse  of  the  royal  company  remained 
not  overthrown  on  all  the  hill :  the  princely 
assemblage,  mown  as  by  a  sithe,  strewed  the 
ground.  —  Those  who  met  not  death  upon  the 
well  levelled  lance -heads  of  the  knights,  w^ere 
thrown  to  the  earth,  and  few  survived  the  tramp- 
ling of  the  horses. 

Consternation  flashed  from  left  to  right  of  the 
line. — The  veterans  did  indeed  rally  their  senses, 
and  dashed  off  to  pursue  the  flying  foe ;  but  in 
vain !  Some  moments  had  already  been  gained 
by  the  Yemenians,  and  in  an  hour  they  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  skirts  of  the  desert.  Pursuit 
was  nevertheless  continued  during  three  days, 
until,  by  having  crossed  a  moving  sand,  all  traces 
of  the  retreating  troop  were  lost. 
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None  supposed  that  the  Monarch  could  have 
survived  so  terrible  a  storm ;  and  there  ran 
through  the  host  a  vague  tumultuous  burst  of 
joyous  deliverance : — every  man  felt  as  if  a  pon- 
derous chain  had  snapped  its  link  and  fallen  from 
his  loins  ; — as  if  now  he  might  breathe  and  move 
and  live.  But  the  fond  deception  was  of  short 
continuance ;  the  sad  truth  passed  from  lip  to  lip 
along  the  lines,  from  the  centre  even  to  the  dis- 
tant borders  of  the  wilderness — "  No — no  ; — he 
still  lives." — 

Habaddon  had  been  overthrown,  and  while  on 
the  earth  had  received  the  tread  of  a  Yemenian 
horse  in  his  side.  But  the  hurt  was  not  deemed 
by  his  attendants  to  be  of  fatal  consequence  ; — 
unless  indeed  the  rage  of  baffled  revenge  should 
aggravate  the  injury. — Well  divining  the  joy  that 
the  supposition  of  his  death  would  diffuse  through 
the  army,  he  quickly  mustered  strength  enough 
to  give  a  check  to  the  untimely  exultation  of  the 
people ;  and  mounting  a  horse,  endured  the  an- 
guish of  riding  in  his  accustomed  manner  from 
the  disastrous  spot  to  his  pavilion. 

Thither  Harushul  was  soon  summoned  to  ap- 
proach the  couch  of  the  wounded  Monarch. — He 
appeared,  and  without  uttering  an  expression  either 
of  real  sympathy  or  of  dissembled  commiseration, 
seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  sumptuous  bed. — 
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'^  Seer,"  said  the  pale  and  writhing  Habaddon, 
"  send  me  one  of  your  murky  followers. — I  want 
no  solemn  fool,  learned  in  drugs  and  ointments ; 
for  such  I  have  already,  more  than  enough ; — 
more  than  enough ! — But  send  me  a  man,  able  by 
charms  and  cursed  friendship  with  demons — good 
or  bad,  I  care  not,  to  allay  pain  and  heal  a  gaping 
wound  —  at  a  touch. — And  see,  I  grudge  you 
neither  his  wages  nor  the  ingredients  of  his  art. — 
For  his  wages,  let  him  take  the  jewels,  coffers, 
garniture,  pavilions,  women,  horses,  and  camels 
of  three  of  my  chief  princes : — the  hour  I  am 
cured  the  man  shall  strip  three  of  them  to  beg- 
gary.— And  for  the  ingredients  of  his  ghostly 
art,  let  him  —  if  he  will — mingle  in  a  cauldron 
the  blood  and  brains  of  three  hundred  youths  of 
first  rank ; — or  if  his  demon  likes  better,  of  a 
thousand  captives.  —  Take  the  blank  ;  —  fill  it 
as  you  please ;  —  but  use  none  of  your  wily 
delays. — " 

"  Nay,  let  the  Monarch  himself  use  none. — 
Hasten  the  war! — already,  of  five  moons,  two  are 
lost.  Cure  hangs  upon  success  against  the  Tsi- 
donians  :■ — Neither  men  nor  demons  can  heal  the 
hurt  so  near  to  the  heart  of  Habaddon,  until  it 
be  seen  what  is  the  issue  of  the  war. — If  the  set- 
ting sun  of  the  last  day  of  the  destined  time  sees 
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the  island  of  Tsoor  not  desolated,  the  vanquisher 
of  many  nations  dies  ;  —  dies  though  the  con- 
quest should  be  finished  before  midnight.  — 
Nevertheless  I  will  send  a  man  who  shall  insure 
the  Hfe  of  Habaddon  for  a  full  ninety  days."  — 


VOL.  II. 


CHAP.  IV. 

A  BRIEF  relaxation  of  discipline  had  followed 
the  confusion  created  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
Monarch,  and  the  death  of  several  of  his  generals. 
Not  a  few,  taking  advantage  of  the  moment,  and 
reckless  of  a  life  so  wretched,  abandoned  the 
lines  and  the  camp,  and  wandered  towards  the 
mountains,  where  most  of  them  ere  long  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Tsidonians. 

From  these  stragglers  the  greedy  ear  of  Ham- 
medatha  received  confused  and  exaggerated  ru- 
mours of  the  discontents  and  disorders  that 
prevailed  in  the  camp  of  Habaddon,  w^hom  some 
stoutly  affirmed  to  have  actually  perished  under 
the  heels  of  the  Yemenians.  Rendered  credu- 
lous by  his  own  absurd  ambition,  the  general  ad- 
mitted whatever  favoured  his  egregious  hopes  ; 
and  destitute  of  that  military  wisdom  which 
quickens  the  ear  to  every  sound  of  alarm,  he 
barely  listened  to  those  who  reported  simple 
facts. 

The  stories  told  by  these  deserters,  and  lyingly 
reiterated   by    the    general,   actually    persuaded 
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many  of  the  Tsidonians  to  believe  that  the  im- 
mense spoil  of  the  enemy's  camp  waited  only  to 
be  boldly  seized  and  borne  away :  and  some  even 
imagined  that  the  sceptre  of  the  earth  was  within 
reach  of  the  hand  of  the  brave  Hammedatha. 

Thinking  that  he  might  now  rely  upon  the  fa- 
vourable dispositions  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops,  he  once  more  harangued  them,  and  after 
vaguely  glancing  at  his  ultimate  designs,  and 
inflaming  the  cupidity  and  vanity  of  the  Tsido- 
nians, he  declared  it  to  be  treason,  punishable 
with  instant  death,  to  utter  a  doubt  of  the  success 
of  any  enterprize  to  which  he  should  lead  them. 
The  wise  are  too  timid ;  and  the  threat  of  the 
general,  which  plainly  spoke  his  own  sense  of  the 
folly  of  his  design,  effectually  imposed  silence 
upon  every  tongue. 

Although  chafed  and  enfeebled,  Habaddon 
had  not  become  incapable  of  directing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army  ;  and  having  thoroughly  divined 
the  dispositions  and  intentions  of  the  Tsidonian 
general,  he  employed  instantly  the  stratagems 
proper  for  bringing  the  absurd  presumption  of 
his  enemy  to  its  natural  issue. 

To  ensure  his  purpose  he  first  despatched  a 
large  body  of  cavalry  by  a  circuitous  road  to  the 
farther  side  of  the  mountains,  that  the  retreat  of 
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the  Tsidonians  might  be  cut  off;  or  that  he  might 
be  able  to  drive  them  upon  the  plain,  should  they 
linger  in  their  position.  Then,  from  day  to  day 
he  sent  deserters  to  the  hills,  each  charged  with 
some  new  and  enormous  falsehood,  such  as  might 
enhance  the  confidence  of  the  Tsidonian  general. 

Among  the  Tsidonians  there  were  not  a  few 
who  w^ell  understood  the  peril  in  which  they 
stood,  and  indignantly  resented  the  treachery  of 
their  leader.  Of  this  number  was  Atichel,  an 
experienced  Tsidonian,  commanding  a  thousand 
men,  and  who  had  seen  naval  warfare,  at  least  on 
a  small  scale.  He  formed  his  resolution  in  this 
emergency,  a  resolution  the  most  difficult  to 
which  an  honourable  man  can  be  impelled;  and 
feeling  that  the  implicit  revolt  of  his  general  had 
absolved  him  from  the  bond  of  his  oath,  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  first  occasion  that  should  ofter 
for  attempting  to  rescue  a  part,  at  least,  of  the 
army  from  captivity  and  death.  He  imparted 
his  intention  to  none. — "As  well  be  betrayed 
by  our  general  to  the  enemy,  as  by  a  false  friend 
to  the  general ;  whose  revenge  would  doubtless 
be  more  cruel  than  even  the  ferocity  of  Habad- 
donl" 

The  day  had  arrived  in  which  the  Tsidonian 
general  believed  that  his  project  was  ripe  for 
execution,  and  the  minds  of  his  troops  prepared 
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to  concur  in  the  perilous  enterprise.  His  deter- 
mination was  hastened,  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
report  of  his  curator  of  supplies,  who  declared 
that  the  stock  of  provisions  was  nearly  exhausted, 
and  on  the  other,  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  de- 
serters, affirming  in  the  most  confident  terms — 
that  Habaddon  had  died  of  his  wound  ; — that  the 
host  was  in  a  state  of  utter  and  horrible  anarchy ; 
and  that  the  generals  had  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  son  of  their  sovereign  as  the  rightful  inheritor 
of  his  power. 

The  swords  of  the  Tsidonians  had  been  tem- 
pered and  whetted  by  experienced  artists  ; — their 
armour  had  been  burnished  anew ; — their  trap- 
pings recommended  by  fresh  embroideries. — So 
easy  is  it  to  furnish  war  with  its  fine  colours  ; — 
so  much  easier  than  to  enhance  in  a  single  degree 
the  martial  temper  of  an  army  !  Above  all,  in 
the  thoughts  of  Hammedatha,  the  magnificent 
chariot  of  war  which  he  had  caused  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  model  of  that  of  Habaddon  (as 
nearly  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  description 
of  the  captain  who  had  escaped  from  captivity) 
had  been  divested  of  its  coverings  ;  and  now  re- 
ceived in  its  golden  harness  the  six  milk-white 
mares  that  were  to  lend  their  fiery  strength  to 
the  ponderous  bauble.  It  was  drawn  to  the 
centre  of  the  line,  while  the  general,  in  imitation 
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of  the  custom  of  Habaddon,  left  the  seat  vacant, 
and  rode  from  rank  to  rank  directing  every  move- 
ment. 

The  Httle  Tsidonian  army  had  now  reached 
the  open  decUvity  which  lately  had  been  occu- 
cupied  by  the  Yemenians,  and  Atichel  believed 
that  the  moment  of  action  was  come,  especially  as 
the  amplitude  of  the  place  permitted  him  to  be 
seen  and  heard  by  the  whole  of  his  countrymen 
at  once.  He  therefore  suddenly  left  his  post  in 
the  ranks,  and  ascending  the  hill-side  a  short 
distance  from  the  road,  raised  his  staff,  and 
exclaimed — 

**  Whoever  is  faithful  to  his  sovereign,  let  him 
now  abandon  the  traitor  Hammedatha,  follow 
Atichel,  and  save  honour,  duty,  and  life,  for  the 
future  service  of  his  country." 

The  sound  passed  like  a  blast  of  death  through 
the  army  : — and  the  fate  of  these  Tsidonians  was 
determined  in  the  hasty  moment  of  general  sus- 
pense, while  the  loud  echo  of  the  voice  of  Atichel 
was  dying  away  among  the  surrounding  preci- 
pices. Many — many  who  abhorred  the  treason 
of  their  general,  or  who  utterly  despaired  of  the 
success  of  his  enterprise,  would  gladly  have 
started  to  rally  around  the  bold  and  loyal  cap- 
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tain ;  and  many  a  hesitating  foot  was  actually 
advanced  beyond  the  hne  of  military  order. — 
But  each  paused  a  moment — a  fatal  moment,  in 
doubt  of  the  intentions  of  his  comrades :  each 
feared  to  find  himself  single  in  desertion. — By 
the  time  that  men  had  drawn  a  second  breath, 
the  doubt  —  the  fear  was  enhanced  a  hundred 
fold. — And  Hammedatha  triumphed. 

Nevertheless  there  was  a  rush  of  some  from 
the  ranks. — There  was  a  small  and  incongruous 
separation ;  consisting  first,  of  the  few  whose 
conscience  of  right,  and  whose  abhorrence  of 
their  general,  rendered  bold  to  incur  the  utmost 
peril  rather  than  take  part  in  the  enterprize  ;  and 
then  there  were  those  whose  terror  of  the  ap- 
proaching battle  impelled  them  to  escape  at  all 
hazards  from  the  terrible  face  of  war,  even 
though  in  doing  so  they  should  but  rush  upon 
the  knife  of  the  executioner.  —  Fear  is  the 
least  rational,  the  least  calculating  of  all  the 
passions. 

Atichel  by  words  and  gestures  of  encourage- 
ment invited  his  countrymen  to  rally  around  him. 
Meanwhile  the  general  had  not  witnessed  inac- 
tive this  bold  attempt  of  his  officer ;  but  per- 
ceiving quickly  that,  from  whatever  motive,  the 
many  remained  unmoved,  and  that  he  should 
lose   only  the   few  whose  disaffection   or  whose 
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cowardice  would  have  been  detrimental  to  him, 
he  sprang,  with  a  few  of  his  devoted  guards, 
upon  an  eminence  opposite  to  that  whereon 
Atichel  had  taken  his  station,  and  exclaimed — 
*^  Yes,  go,  dastards!  Hammedatha  would  be 
followed  by  none  but  the  brave :  none  but  the 
brave  shall  share  in  the  glory  and  the  spoil  that 

await  us But  ho !  a  message  to  the  heart  of 

a  rebel  and  a  coward ! " 

As  he  spoke  an  archer  near  him,  who  had  re- 
ceived his  instructions,  released  an  arrow — too 
well  aimed,  from  a  bow  of  steel; — the  hissing 
shaft  entered  the  loyal  bosom  of  the  Tsidonian 
captain,  who  reeled  weltering  from  his  horse, 
and  while  3^et  warm  and  convulsed  in  death,  was 
dragged  by  ruffian  hands  from  the  spot,  and  tied 
by  the  heels  to  the  chariot  of  Hammedatha. 

The  wretched  band  who  had  gathered  around 
Atichel,  dismayed  in  finding  themselves  so  few, 
and  without  a  leader,  fled  up  the  hill-side,  hid 
themselves  among  the  rocks ;  or,  in  the  despera- 
tion of  terror,  leapt  the  precipices,  and  were 
dashed  upon  the  rugged  bottom  of  the  ravine. 
"  Pursue  them  not,  my  faithful  followers,"  said 
the  general,  "  I  heartily  wish  them  good  luck 
and  plenteous  fare  in  their  way  across  these 
mountains  towards  their  homes !  " 
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The  Tsidonian  army,  within  which  a  thousand 
tumultuous  sentiments  worked  unconfessed,  now 
proceeded  at  a  hurried  pace  towards  the  plain. — 
The  oreneral  felt  that  he  dare  not  allow  to  his  men 
even  a  moment  of  leisure  and  reflection.  They 
emerged  at  length  from  the  cool  and  gloomy  re- 
gion of  lofty  precipices,  and  after  passing  a  space 
of  broken  ground  where  the  prospect  was  inter- 
cepted by  wild  shrubs  and  gigantic  grass,  set  foot 
upon  the  sands  of  the  spacious  desert,  and  then 
first  with  anxious  gaze,  beheld  in  the  extreme 
distance,  as  a  gay  embroidered  fringe,  the  long 
various  encampment  of  the  hosts  of  Habaddon. 

If  seen  crowding  the  square  of  a  city,  or  fill- 
ing a  grassy  glen  with  jolHty  and  dances,  twenty 
thousand  men  fire  the  spectator  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  numbers  !  But  ah  !  upon  how  small  a 
space,  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  desert,  may 
twenty  thousand  men  be  ranged  in  military  order! 
The  purpose  of  the  general,  bottomed  upon  no 
solidity  of  virtue,  or  strength  of  true  courage, 
sickened  as  he  reviewed  his  line,  and  turned  his 
misgiving  eye  towards  the  immeasurable  tents  of 
the  enemy.  AVith  what  madness  of  rage  did  he 
think  that  his  enterprise  had  lost  the  fair  front 
and  substantial  aid  it  would  have  received  from 
the  brave  Yemenians  ! 

Among  the  Tsidonians  none  now  but  the  rcck- 
D  3 
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less  or  the  simple  felt  a  spark  of  military  ardour ; 
while  the  discreet,  and  the  timid,  and  the  loyal, 
looked  upon  themselves  as  the  wretched  victims 
of  folly  ;  and  believing  escape  to  be  impractica- 
ble, moved  on  towards  the  yawning  jaws  of  fate, 
in  the  apathy  of  despair. 

Habaddon,  who  had  now  learned  too  well  the 
quality  of  his  foe  to  fear  a  second  brunt  so  rude 
as  that  he  had  lately  met,  made  the  proper  dis- 
position for  drawing  the  Tsidonians  into  his  trap. 
He  lay  indeed  in  his  paviHon ;  but  ceased  not 
to  exercise  personal  command  of  the  army. 

When  the  Tsidonians  were  pretty  far  advanced 
on  the  plain,  a  mock  disorder  was  acted  along 
all  the  line.  Tents  and  pavilions  were  hastily 
levelled ;  horse  and  foot,  confusedly  intermingled, 
hurried  from  side  to  side,  and  a  promiscuous  mul- 
titude, brought  for  the  occasion  from  the  rear, 
covered  the  front  of  the  camp  with  the  appear- 
ance of  consternation. 

At  length  a  body  of  troops  moved  out  to  meet 
the  advancing  Tsidonians ;  and  several  chiefs, 
bearing  ensigns  of  peace,  rode  forwards,  and 
craved  a  parley  with  the  general.  Hammedatha, 
seated  in  his  shining  car,  and  surrounded  by  his 
officers,  invited  the  approach  of  the  chiefs,  who 
after  throwing  themselves  at  his  feet,  thus  ad- 
dressed him. 
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"  Receive  us,  valiant  Prince — not  as  foes  ; — 
as  friends,  companions  in  arms,  and  submissive 
allies! — Brevity  becomes  us. — Know  then  that 
the  ferocious  Habaddon  is  dead. — Yes,  impatient 
of  his  savage  despotism,  his  chief  officers,  three 
days  ago,  stifled  him  in  his  bed.  But  contention 
runs  high  among  them ; — and  while  all  scorn  the 
pretensions  of  the  son  of  the  tyrant — an  effemi- 
nate youth,  none  will  bow  to  a  sceptre  held  by 
the  hand  of  a  rival.  Not  one  of  the  princes  or 
generals  of  Habaddon  is  graced  by  those  royal 
qualities — those  high  and  splendid  talents,  which 
the  government  of  so  vast  an  empire  demands. 
Meanwhile  the  most  frightful  disorders  afHict 
the  host. — All  are  vaguely,  wistfully  looking  for 
a  prince  to  be  sent  from  the  skies. — Our  lips, 
abhorrent  of  flattery,  must  declare,  that  already 
the  fame  of  Hammedatha  has  reached  the  ears 
of  the  expectant  myriads,  late  oppressed  by 
Habaddon  ! 

"  —  Yes,  and  since  with  your  brave  band 
of  heroic  youths,  you  have  appeared  on  the  plain, 
a  bounding  hope  beats  through  the  host. — Even 
now,  amid  the  din  of  faction,  the  frequent 
sound  is  heard  along  our  lines  —  Hammedatha! 
the  vahant  Hammedatha  is  out  in  arms : — he 
comes  to  our  deliverance. — Advance  then,  mighty 
Prince!     Scarcely    a    sword     will    dare    oppose 
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your  progress  or  dispute  your  way  to  the 
pavilion  and  throne  of  the  late  destroyer  of 
nations ! 

"  — For  ourselves,  Ave  are  a  brave  people  of 
a  distant  land  who  have  long  groaned  beneath 
the  yoke  that  now  has  fallen  from  our  necks. — 
Instantly  when  we  heard  of  your  approach,  we 
left  the  camp,  and  are  come  to  call  you  our 
sovereign  and  deliverer. — We  now  fall  to  the 
rear,  and  await  your  commands." 

If  hope  generates  credulity,  so  does  fear ;  and 
when  both  of  those  strong  emotions  are  alter- 
nately swaying  the  mind,  they  leave  it  a  prey  to 
the  grossest  deceptions. — The  Tsidonian  general 
doubted  not  a  word  of  the  address  to  which  he 
had  listened  ;  and  thought  only  of  his  kingly 
graces  in  receiving  the  proffered  obeisance  of 
the  crafty  officers  of  Habaddon,  who  approach- 
ing still  nearer,  kissed  the  dust  in  the  track  of  his 
chariot  wheels. 

These  troops  divided,  and  took  station  in  the 
rear,  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Tsidonians. 
As  they  approached  the  camp  the  show  of  con- 
fusion and  dismay  increased.  Large  bodies  of 
cavalry,  after  a  pause  of  dismay,  wheeled,  and 
at  full  speed  retired  behind  the  lines ;  while  the 
promiscuous    multitude,    unarmed,   crowded    to- 
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wards  the  road  upon  which  Hammedatha  was 
about  to  enter  the  royal  circle. 

He  passed  the  unguarded  barrier,  and  with 
greedy  gaze  turned  from  side  to  side  in  admi- 
ration of  those  dazzling  splendours  of  incalcu- 
lable wealth  which  distinguished  the  immediate 
precincts  of  sovereign  power. 

The  inflated  Tsidonian  directed  his  charioteer 
to  advance  immediately  towards  the  royal  pavi- 
lion. The  hoofs  of  the  mares  touched  the  golden 
fringe  when  the  voluminous  curtains  of  scarlet, 
loaded  with  golden  flowers,  and  wide  spreading 
upon  the  ground,  suddenly  drew  back,  and  dis- 
played a  numerous  company  of  princes  within, 
sumptuously  arrayed,  and  standing  around  the 
couch  of  Habaddon! 

"Hah!  hah!  royal  comrade,"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing the  astounded  Hammedatha,  "  Worthy 
aspirant  to  the  vacant  throne  of  the  cruel  Habad- 
don— the  dead  Habaddon  :  welcome  to  the  pavi- 
lion of  universal  empire  !" 

The  dismayed  and  trembling  Tsidonians  saw 
themselves  quickly  hedged  in  on  every  side  by 
dense  masses  of  veterans,  armed  with  long 
spears :  and  they  now  fully  understood  the  peril 
into  which  they  had  been  decoyed. 
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"  Blood  !"  cried  the  monarch,  "  turning  to 
one  of  his  princes,  "  these  scorched  sands  are 
athirst." 


The  officer  who  received  this  command,  stepped 
forwards  and  raised  his  staif : — the  bristled  ranks 
lowered  their  pikes,  and  advanced  three  paces, 
to  close  in  upon  their  victims. — The  simultaneous 
movement,  executed  with  faultless  precision  by 
eighty  thousand  veterans,  shook  at  once  the  earth 
and  air;  as  when  a  huge  wave  that  has  rolled 
mantling  from  far,  falls  headlong  upon  a  level 
pebbly  shore. 

The  Tsidonians  not  thinking  of  resistance, 
let  fall  their  weapons — slunk  away  from  their 
military  lines,  and  crowded  together,  curdling 
in  disorder.  —  So,  when  the  wild  dogs  of  a 
forest,  in  a  wintry  night,  have  surrounded  the 
flock  of  some  negligent  shepherd,  do  the  helpless 
flock  gather  in  a  circle  of  dismay,  and  await 
trembling  the  tooth  of  ferocious  hunger. 

A  second  advancing  step  had  shaken  earth  and 
the  hearts  of  the  Tsidonians,  when  a  diminutive 
figure,  so  closely  wrapped  in  a  hairy  mantle  that 
neither  the  face  nor  hands  could  be  seen,  thrust 
itself,  without  asking  leave,  through  the  ranks, 
and  took  station  between  the  presented  points 
of  the  pikes,  and  the  crowded  circle  of  Tsido- 
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nians,  and  laying  one  hooded  hand  upon  a  spear- 
head, and  the  other  upon  the  bosom  of  one  of 
the  youths,  said  in  a  clear  under  voice,  which, 
though  low,  was  heard  afar  —  "These  all  be 
mine : — is  not  he  a  bold  man  that  touches  a  life 
of  them?" 

The  veterans  seemed  well  to  understand  that 
the  speaker  held  an  authority  not  to  be  trifled 
with ;  and  the  points  of  their  weapons  fell  to  the 
earth. — 

The  Monarch,  whose  ear  had  waited  impa- 
tiently for  the  expected  outcry  and  groan  of 
death,  caught  the  words  of  him  who  had  contra- 
vened his  commands :  —  Uttering  a  curse  that 
froze  the  blood  of  the  hearers,  he  demanded 
that  the  audacious  man  should  come  near. — The 
bystanders  divided,  and  opened  an  alley  from  the 
place  where  the  mysterious  being  had  stationed 
himself,  to  the  royal  couch  ;  as  if  to  give  him 
free  passage :  he  moved  not  however,  but  stood 
with  his  hand  still  resting  against  the  Tsidonian 
whom  first  he  had  touched,  and  slightly  raising 
his  voice,  said — 

**  Hear  me,  Habaddon ! — The  Seer  says  Molec 
asserts  the  captives  to  be  his  due :  more  lives  of 
the  Tsidonians  than  these  having  been  fairly  sold 
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to  him  five  years  ago.  And  now,  spite  of  a  mil- 
lion of  pikes,  he  will  take  his  purchase  where  he 
can  find  it. — Moreover  the  Seer  says — let  Ha- 
baddon  remember  the  hurt  in  his  side,  and  be 
quiet." — 

The  Monarch  raised  himself  suddenly  from  his 
couch,  and  throwing  a  glance  of  rage  and  scorn 
towards  the  distant  speaker,  gave  the  signal  by 
the  uplifting  of  his  middle  finger,  for  his  veterans 
to  do  their  part. 

The  muffled  man  then  stepped  hastily  forwards 
a  few  paces,  and  stretching  his  hooded  hand 
towards  Habaddon,  pointed  fixedly  to  the  mo- 
narch's  wounded  side. 

The  despot  started  and  writhed,  as  if  a  burn- 
ing brand  had  been  held  to  the  lips  of  the  wound ; 
and  exclaimed — 

"  Be  gone  then,  tool  of  the  malignant;  and  take 
your  prey." 

The  hooded  man,  with  measured  steps,  re- 
turned towards  the  Tsidonians  ;  and  beckoning 
them  to  follow  him,  was  about  to  lead  them  from 
the  ground,  when  Habaddon  cried  after  him — 

"  Nay,  not  quite  so  soon  released  from  my 
hand — My  craft  has  caught  them,  my  sword  holds 
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them,  and  according  to  the  usage  of  war,  they 
must  singly  be  made  over  from  him  who  has 
gotten,  to  him  who  claims  them." 

The  messenger  of  the  Seer  nodded  assent  to 
this  demand,  as  being  only  reasonable,  and  said, 
"  Yes  ;  and  I  give  their  captain  to  your  revenge- 
ful heel." 

Preparations  were  instantly  made  for  passing 
the  captives  over  '^  the  spear  of  redemption."  A 
narrow  alley  was  made  by  the  veterans,  and  a 
spear  placed  on  the  ground  across  the  way, 
beyond  which  the  muffled  messenger  of  the  seer 
took  his  station,  in  readiness  to  receive  the  cap- 
tives under  his  care. 

Habaddon,  who  since  his  overthrow  had  not 
before  left  his  couch,  now  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  act  his  accustomed  part  in  the  cere- 
mony; and  for  this  purpose  was  borne  in  the 
arms  of  ten  of  his  princes — whose  rude  hands 
he  cursed  as,  with  their  utmost  care,  they  sup- 
ported his  enormous  weight.  Having  reached 
the  spot  where  the  spear  lay  on  the  ground,  the 
gigantic  monarch  was  raised  erect,  and  stood, 
supported  by  four  of  the  most  robust  of  those  who 
had  been  his  bearers. 

It  were  hard  to  say  whether  revenge  most,  or 
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anguish  of  body  made  the  cheek  and  lip  of 
Habaddon  (florid  by  constitution)  —  pale  as  his 
tunic  of  fine  linen.  The  graceful  and  shining 
ringlets  of  his  abundant  hair  hung  around  his 
wan  and  livid  visage,  like  the  full  verdure  of 
spring  bending  over  an  unseasonable  snow.  His 
large  light  blue  eye  glared  defiance  on  those 
around,  as  if  to  prohibit  their  regards  from  fixing 
upon  the  fading  countenance  of  their  sovereign. 

**  Bring  him ; — bring  him  quick  : — I  am  weary 
already,"  cried  the  monarch. 

The  command  was  instantly  obeyed. — Ham- 
medatha,  petrified  with  dismay,  still  occupied  the 
lofty  seat  on  his  gorgeous  chariot ;  he  sat  cHng- 
ing  to  the  golden  dragons  that  gave  support  to 
his  chair.  So  the  wrecked  mariner  hugs  the 
rock  on  which  he  has  been  cast,  expecting  each 
wave  to  rend  him  from  his  hold.  One  of  the 
princes  who  was  mounted,  rode  up  to  the  side  of 
the  cumbrous  car,  and  raising  himself  in  his  seat, 
with  a  sudden  snatch  of  his  brawny  arm,  brought 
the  wretched  Tsidonian  headlong  to  the  earth : 
others  dragged  him  thence  to  the  spot  where  the 
monarch  stood.  The  miserable  victim  of  ungene- 
rous revenge  was  stretched  supine  upon  the 
dust. — Three  spearmen  pointed  their  glittering 
weapons  to   his  heart ;    while   Habaddon,   mus- 
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tering  all  his  strength  for  the  occasion,  raised  his 
right  foot,  and  planted  the  full  weight  of  his 
gigantic  limb  upon  the  bosom  of  Hammedatha. — 
At  the  same  instant  a  chief  prince,  standing  on 
a  shield  supported  aloft  by  three  soldiers,  ex- 
claimed, "Thus  perish  the  enemies  of  Habad- 
don— joy  of  the  world: — thus  die  all  the  kings  of 
the  nations !" — 

With  a  deafening  clamour  the  words  were  in- 
stantly repeated  by  the  veterans  and  the  pro- 
miscuous myriads  around  ;  and  from  them  echoed 
as  a  continuous  thunder  by  the  host  to  the  right 
and  left,  till  the  lying  acclamation  died  away  upon 
the  farthest  borders  of  the  desert — "Thus  perish 
the  enemies  of  Habaddon — joy  of  the  world: — 
thus  die  all  the  kings  of  the  nations  1" 

The  captives,  treading  close  to  their  prostrate 
general,  and  each  throwing  down  his  buckler  and 
sword  as  he  passed,  were  urged  forwards  singly 
over  the  spear.  Meanwhile  the  monarch,  poising 
the  strengthless  and  prodigious  weight  of  his 
person — now  on  the  one  foot,  now  on  the  other — 
protracted  to  his  expiring  foe  the  agonies  of 
death.  But  the  luckless  Tsidonian  had  ceased 
to  breathe  long  before  the  last  of  the  youths 
whom  he  had  betrayed  passed  to  the  hand  of  the 
minister  of  Molec. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  fugitives  from  the  Tsidonian  army  wan- 
dered upon  the  mountains,  where  some  perished 
by  famine,  some  by  the  tooth  of  ferocious  ani- 
mals : — some  fell  into  the  hands  of  Habaddon's 
troopers ;  and  a  very  few,  straggling  towards  the 
coast,  after  enduring  cruel  sufferings,  and  en- 
countering a  thousand  perils,  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  descried  by  Tsidonian  cruisers  and 
brought  home. 

These  persons,  bereft  almost  of  reason  by  long 
continued  privations  and  terrors,  reported  con- 
fusedly the  rumours  they  had  received  from  the 
deserters  of  the  enemy's  camp,  relative  both  to 
the  fate  of  the  five  thousand  Yemenians,  and  of 
their  comrades,  who  had  followed  Hammedatha. 

The  substance  of  these  vague  and  exaggerated 
rumours  was  to  tliis  effect — That  the  Yemenians, 
in  consequence  of  a  contention  with  the  Tsido- 
nian general,  having  desperately  resolved  to 
throw  themselves  upon  the  spears  of  the  enemy, 
had   been   surrounded  ; — had   fought   more   like 
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tigers  than  men,  destroying  not  fewer  than  fifty 
thousand  of  Habaddon's  veterans ;  but  at  length 
overpowered  by  numbers,  had  been  cut  off  to 
a  man  : — and  some  even  affirmed  that  their  flesh 
furnished  the  host  with  horrid  food  for  many 
days. 

As  to  the  twenty  tliousand  Tsidonians,  it  was 
said — That  having,  by  the  mad  presumption  of 
their  general,  been  led  across  the  plain  to  the 
enemy's  camp,  they  had  there  almost  without 
resistance,  been  made  prisoners ;  and  that  the 
merciless  Destroyer,  in  revenge  of  the  loss  he 
had  just  sustained  from  the  pertinacious  valour 
of  their  allies,  had  driven  them  —  whole  and 
entire,  into  a  vast  pit  ;  —  there  covered  them 
with  a  pile  of  combustibles,  and  consumed  them 
alive,  as  an  offering  to  his  god  ! 

Although  this  terrific  account  could  neither  be 
proved  false,  nor  shown  to  be  utterly  improbable 
on  the  ground  of  the  known  temper  of  Habad- 
don  ;  it  was  indignantly  rejected  as  untrue  by  the 
senate.  Nevertheless  it  gained  more  and  more 
credit  among  the  people,  continually  repeated 
in  woful  whispers,  and  sickened  their  hearts 
with  horror.  The  poison  of  superst^ion  had 
already  suffused  itself  through  Tsidoniai\veins — 
relaxing  the  national  spirit;  and  now  tli^  ima- 
gined   destruction    of    twenty   thousand   of    the 
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people  in  a  manner  so  appalling,  wrought  much 
more  upon  the  passion  of  fear,  than  upon  the 
sentiment  of  indignation  ;  and  instead  of  pro- 
ducing, as  it  might,  a  flame  of  patriotic  eagerness 
to  avenge  the  cruel  carnage ;  rather  inclined  the 
populace  to  purchase  at  any  cost  a  dehverance 
from  their  terrors,  by  selling  themselves  in  good 
time  to  their  dread  enemy.  • 

The  Chief,  instead  either  of  pledging  himself 
fruitlessly  that  the  rumours  which  had  diffused 
so  much  dismay  were  untrue,  or  of  attempting 
to  arpue  asfainst  the  inference  drawn  from  them, 
supposing  them  to  be  authentic,  endeavoured  to 
reanimate  the  courage  of  his  people  by  fixing 
their  attention  upon  the  excellence  and  pleni- 
tude of  the  means  of  defence  which  they  pos- 
sessed. 

With  this  intention  he  directed  all  the  vessels 
of  war  then  ready  for  sea  to  be  moored  in  con- 
centric circles  in  the  outer  harbour ; — his  own 
lofty  and  magnificent  galley,  occupying  the  cen- 
tral space.  He  then  convened  both  the  senate 
and  the  people  at  large,  who  crowded  the  decks, 
masts,  and  yards  of  the  vessels,  so  as  to  hide 
almost  from  view  the  navy  on  which  tliey  stood, 
and  presenting  on  every  side  a  living  mass, 
densely  filling  a  circle  as  wide  as  that  over  which 
the  powerful   voice  of  the    Chief  could   extend. 
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Every  eye  fixed  itself  intently  upon  him  whose 
wisdom,  courage,  and  constancy,  were  now  espe- 
cially the  stay  of  the  Tsidonian  nation. 

The  Chief,  high  raised  above  the  mass  of  his 
people,  and  simply  attired  as  commander  of  the 
fleet,  sustained  himself  by  a  staff,  held  in  the 
left  hand,  which  had  descended  to  him  from  an 
age  more  remote  than  that  of  the  renovation 
of  mankind;  raising  his  right  hand  he  thus 
spoke — 

**  Peers,  and  you  my  people  of  every  rank ! 
believe  that  the  father  of  the  state  bears  impa- 
tiently the  suspense  and  ignorance  under  which 
he  labours  relative  both  to  our  gallant  allies  and 
to  those  from  among  ourselves  who  lately  went 
with  them  to  meet  the  enemy.  I  sav  suspense 
and  ignorance  ;  for  I  give  no  credence  to  the 
absurd  rumours  which  have  lately  reached  us. — 
These  reports  are  in  themselves  improbable ; — 
and  they  wear  the  very  garb  of  exaggeration. — 

"  But  if  in  truth,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose, 
our  allies  and  our  people,  through  the  folly  and 
faithlessness  of  their  general  (yes,  my  heart 
bleeds  when  I  remember  that  his  unworthy  hand 
received  from  mine  the  staff  of  command)  if 
indeed  our  allies  and  our  people  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  that  enemy  is  far  too 
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well  taught  in  war  to  forget  the  advantage  he 
may  hereafter  derive  from  the  possession  of  so 
many  lives  dear  to  us. — Doubtless  he  husbands 
carefully  the  prey  that  has  fallen  into  his  hands; 
and  will  duly  produce  it  in  the  day  when  he  will 
be  glad  to  redeem  his  veterans  from  our  keeping. 
Our  part  it  will  be  to  seize  his  crowded  galleys, 
and  thus  to  gain  the  means  of  bringing  home  both 
our  allies  and  our  brethren. 

"  But  truly,  if  I  could  forget  that  five  thousand 
of  my  friends,  and  twenty  thousand  of  my  sons 
are  now  enduring,  and  must  perhaps  for  months 
to  come  endure  the  ignominy,  the  privations,  and 
the  listlessness  of  captivity  —  if  I  could  forget 
this,  I  should  even  rejoice  in  these  seeming  dis- 
asters! Startle  not  at  my  words! — ^Excepting 
the  regret  I  have  named,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  that  we  are  thrown  altogether  upon  our 
proper  means  of  defence,  and  are  saved  the  dis- 
advantage of  looking,  now  to  this  weapon,  now 
to  that. — Yes,  I  do  rejoice  that,  deprived  of 
means  which  probably  could  have  availed  us  little, 
we  are  reduced  (shall  I  say  reduced?)  to  the  abun- 
dant resources  of  our  naval  strength  ! 

"Tsidonians,  as  the  ship  has  long  been  our 
rich  mine  of  wealth,  so  is  the  galley  now  our 
strong  tower  of  safety.  And  think  you  that  the 
sun  in   his   course   to-day    over   lands  and   seas 
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known  to  us,  or  unknown,  has  on  any  shore 
looked  on  a  sight  like  this  ?  Where — where  has 
he  seen  a  numerous  people  possessed  of  a  navy 
ample  enough  to  afford  standing  room  to  all  of 
them  that  are  of  age  to  defend  their  country  ? 
And  yet,  if  our  galleys — our  well  constructed — 
well  furnished — well  manned  galleys,  were  but  half 
as  many  as  they  are,  still  would  your  Chief 
eagerly  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  shall 
meet  our  unrighteous  foe  upon  the  waters  \  What 
though  all  the  face  of  yonder  mountains  were 
covered  with  the  myriads  of  Habaddon's  fol- 
lowers, and  each  warrior  in  those  myriads  were 
bold  as  a  lion ;  not  one  of  them  can  tread  the 
waves,  or  move  an  arm  against  us  except  from 
the  sides  of  his  new-built  galleys. — 

"  These  galleys,  even  if  built  like  our  own, 
and  if  crowded  with  veterans,  are  steered,  for  the 
most  part,  by  landsmen,  and  are  to  meet  us  on 
the  bosom  of  unknown  seas,  and  between  un- 
known shores. 

"  But  estimate  calmly,  Tsidonians,  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  war.  A  commercial  people  like 
ourselves  is  accustomed  to  seek  for  motives  less 
in  the  region  of  heroic  sentiment,  than  among 
those  substantial  reasons  which  may  be  submitted 
to  arithmetic.  We  are,  I  say,  used  to  invigorate 
our  energies  more  by  calculations  than  by  elo- 

VOL.  II.  E 
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quence.  Let  us  then,  on  this  occasion,  practise 
our  national  method,  and  coolly  work  the  pro- 
blem of  our  fortunes  in  the  approaching  con- 
test. 

''  Hear  me  then,  my  people,  and  tell  me  if  I 
err.  The  sea — the  swelling  gusty  sea,  ploughed 
by  the  frequent  keels  of  an  extended  commerce, 
becomes  not  merely  the  fertile  soil  of  sustenance 
and  wealth ;  but  still  more  is  the  source  of  the 
prosperous  spirit  of  active  intelligence,  of  rest- 
less energy,  and  of  a  courage  of  high  and  peculiar 
quality. 

"  Courage,  born  of  the  sea,  blends  every  ex- 
cellent ingredient ; — is  at  once  audacious,  circum- 
spect, and  generous.  During  a  long  season  of 
ever-growing  prosperity  we  have  abundantly 
proved  the  efficiency  of  sea-born  energy  and 
intelligence ;  and  are  now,  in  the  approaching 
contest,  to  make  manifest  the  potency  of  sea-born 
valour. 

"  I  affirm  that  this  valour  of  the  seaman  sur- 
passes greatly  that  of.  the  soldier. — The  seaman, 
member  as  he  is  of  a  small  community,  housed 
so  straitly  as  to  render  order,  gentleness,  and 
courtesy  indispensable,  is  exposed  hourly  to 
perils  of  the  most  formidable  and  the  most  insi- 
dious sort. — Thus  he  becomes,  by  the  necessary 
influence  of  his  daily,  habitudes,  at  once  the  most 
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fearless,  the  most  wary,  and  the  most  complaisant 
of  men.  Often  indebted  to  his  comrades  for  a 
rescue  from  death,  he  learns  to  think  the  saving 
of  the  lives  of  others  his  prime  virtue ;  and  this 
virtue  teaches  him,  by  inference,  the  double 
lesson  of  risking  his  own  readily,  and  of  sparing 
that  of  a  foe  generously. — Hence  he  is  more 
prompt  and  more  disinterested  than  the  soldier ; 
he  cares  less  for  his  own  suiferings,  and  more  for 
those  of  others.  Incessantly  in  front  of  dan- 
gers— incessantly  under  the  eye  of  his  comman- 
der, and  continually  sharing  perils  and  privations 
with  his  comrades,  the  seaman  is  a  soldier  by 
eminence,  brave,  noble,  and  tractable. — It  is  such 
I  wotdd  choose  as  the  best  defenders  of  their 
country. 

"  Wonder  not  that  I  insist  as  much  upon  the 
generosity  and  humanity,  as  upon  the  intrepidity 
of  the  seaman,  and  attribute  to  his  specific  cha- 
racter a  pecuhar  importance  in  the  present  in- 
stance. I  grant  indeed  that  an  ambitious  prince 
who  drives  the  chariot  of  aggressive  war  from  clime 
to  clime,  may  find  himself  better  served  by  greedy, 
sanguinary,  mercenary  valour,  like  that  of  the 
soldier,  than  he  could  be  by  the  generous  and 
kind-hearted  courage  of  the  sailor.  But  when  a 
people  like  ourselves  are  defending  their  lives 
and  liberties  against  an  invader,  they  need  the 
E  2 
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better  and  more  virtuous  sort  of  bravery.  The 
rapacious  ferocity  of  the  soldier  can  be  trusted 
only  so  long  as  the  chances  of  war  are  much 
in  favour  of  his  general;  and  his  energy  and 
courage  decline,  or  utterly  fail  in  the  day  of 
adversity. 

"  But  the  generous  bravery  of  the  seamen 
breathes  noble  motives,  and  enhances  in  propor- 
tion as  dangers  and  disasters  thicken. 

"  And  now,  my  people,  follow  my  calculations 
another  step. — As  the  sea,  brought  into  tilth  by 
the  keels  of  trade,  is  the  source  of  boundless 
wealth,  and  often  confers  upon  the  occupants  of 
a  naked  rock  the  opulence  and  importance  of  an 
empire  ;  so  is  it  the  field  upon  which  a  commer- 
cial state — its  child  and  darling,  may  with  signal 
advantage  contend  against  the  forces  of  a  con- 
tinental power.  This  is  especially  true  if  (as  is 
probable)  the  principles  of  naval  warfare  are 
understood  on  the  one  side,  and  mistaken  on 
the  other. — 

"  —  War  is  either  a  contest  of  intelligent 
forces  —  of  valour  against  valour;  of  courage 
against  skill ;  of  cool  intrepidity  against  impe- 
tuous force ;  as  when  chosen  champions  meet  in 
single  combat:  or  it  is  the  shock  and  collision 
of  physical  and  mechanical  powers,  managed  on 
principles  of  natural    and  mathematical  science. 
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Under  this  latter  aspect  war  should  be  likened, 
not  to  the  fierce  encounter  of  two  enraged  pug- 
nacious animals  ;  but  to  some  of  those  tranquil 
pastimes  in  which,  with  thoughtful  brow,  quick 
eye,  and  cautious  forecasting  of  chances,  the  con- 
tending parties  move  balls  or  cubes,  on  a 
chequered  board  according  to  the  laws  of  motion 
and  number. — 

**  Now  without  advancing  a  proposition  too 
absolute,  I  will  say  that  naval  warfare  inclines 
more  to  the  latter — continental  warfare  more  to 
the  former  description.  And  then  it  may  be 
added  that  the  first  is  that  which  should  be  pre- 
ferred for  purposes  of  aggression ;  while  the  se- 
cond will  be  chosen  by  those  who  stand  on  the 
defensive  side.  This,  as  I  have  just  said,  is 
especially  true  if  there  be  a  probabiHty  that  the 
invaded  people  understand  much  better  than  the 
invader  the  science  of  the  game  about  to  be 
played.  I  assume  confidently  that  we  possess 
this  advantage  over  Habaddon ;  and  infer  that 
in  confining  our  defence  to  the  sea,  we  hold  in 
our  hands  the  issue  of  the  contest. 

"  But  do  you  tell  me  of  tempests ; — do  you 
remind  me  of  the  many  ill  chances  that  hover 
over  the  mighty  and  capricious  waters  ?  Remem- 
ber that  these  are  the  dangers  which  we  share 
with  our  adversaries  ;  and  yet  share  them  bene- 
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fited  by  our  habitudes  and  experience.  The 
hurricane  itself,  my  sons,  fights  on  the  side  of 
those  whose  calUng  has  made  them  famihar  with 
storms.  Yes,  the  angry  blasts  of  heaven  are  the 
good  allies  of  the  Tsidonians : — the  outrageous 
billows  we  number  among  our  auxiliaries! 

"And  if  the  winds  and  waves  succour  those 
who  have  been  cradled  upon  the  tossing  sea; 
so  does  heaven  itself  fight  for  a  people  that  fights 
well  in  a  righteous  quarrel.  Mistake  me  not. — 
It  were  presumption,  not  piety,  to  imagine  that 
because  we  have  justice  on  our  side,  therefore 
the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  divine  aid  must 
come  in  to  sustain  us  in  a  hopeless  unequal 
struggle  ;  for  heaven,  mindful  of  its  after  pur- 
poses, not  seldom  permits  lawless  cruelty  to  pre- 
vail against  innocence.  But  when  a  nation 
defends  its  existence  against  invasion,  with  a 
fair  and  reasonable  probability  on  its  side,  it 
fights  under  the  approval  of  the  Highest,  and 
wdiatever  may  be  the  issue,  at  least  throws  the 
tremendous  guilt  of  blood  upon  the  aggressor. 

"  True  to  ourselves,  a  single  day  of  strenuous 
exertion — of  obedience  and  of  intrepidity,  shall 
suffice  to  scatter  the  pride  of  the  invader.  Beaten 
back  on  his  lawless  course,  he  shall  gnaw  his 
tongue  in  disappointed  rage ;  and  gathering 
the  wrecks  of  his  armament  shall  turn  away  in 
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haste  and  for  ever  from  the  scene  of  his  dis- 
graces. Yes  ;  again  our  peaceful  keels  shall 
diffuse  wealth  and  bring  it  home ;  and  the  Tsi- 
donians  shall  transmit  securely  to  their  sons  a 
bright  unimpaired  prosperity,  rescued  by  wisdom 
and  valour  from  the  arm  of  the  Destroyer." 


CHAP.  VI. 

Four  months  were  elapsed  since  the  Seer  had 
announced  to  Habaddon  that  the  dread  Molec 
allowed  him  only  five  for  completing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Tsidonians. 

It  was  on  the  first  morning  of  the  last  month 
of  this  term  that  a  swift  galley  entered  the  har- 
bour, bringing  the  long-expected  news  that  the 
fleet  of  the  invader  —  a  thousand  strong,  was 
creeping  along  the  coast  towards  the  straits. 
Instantly  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  galleys  put 
to  sea,  with  instructions  to  check  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,  yet  avoiding  a  general  engagement, 
which  it  was  the  design  of  the  Chief  should  take 
place  in  the  neck  of  the  gulf. 

In  a  few  days  it  was  reported  that  the  two 
fleets — the  one  arrogantly  challenging  battle,  the 
other  artfully  avoiding  an  encounter,  were  ac- 
tually about  to  enter  the  narrow  seas.  The 
Chief,  in  the  same  hour  went  on  board  his 
galley,  and  led  the  reserve  of  the  Tsidonian 
navy  (two  hundred  in  number)  towards  the  scene 
of  contestation. 
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The  two  divisions  were  soon  united  under 
the  personal  command  of  the  sovereign. 

**  Well  and  faithfully  acquitted  of  your  duty," 
said  the  Chief,  as  he  took  the  hand  of  the 
youthful  Rhuel,  son  of  Ahimal,  and  brother  of 
Astartha,  to  whose  discretion  he  had  committed 
the  advanced  squadron.  —  "  A  young  and  ar- 
dent commander  who  abstains  from  action  in 
obedience  to  his  instructions,  and  in  the  face 
of  many  provocations,  has  given  proof  of  the 
best  miHtary  qualities.  —  Take  your  station  by 
my  side ; — and  if  I  fall,  lead  my  people  to  vic- 
tory." 

The  dawn  of  the  next  day  opened  murkily. — 
Mishapen  clouds,  dissolving  into  limbs  and  frag- 
ments, and  again  clustering  in  masses,  hastened 
up  from  the  east,  and  sped  across  the  sky  like 
forerunners  of  evil  hours.  The  sun,  announced 
by  no  diffusive  radiance,  asserted  his  right  to 
rule  the  day  by  a  sudden  splendour ;  but  almost 
instantly  hid  himself  among  the  gathering  vapours. 
At  the  same  moment  when  the  power  of  heat 
withdrew,  the  wind  freshened,  and  increased 
from  a  breeze,  almost  to  a  gale,  and  the  sea 
rolled  large  billows  upon  the  shore. 

A  day  it  was  such  as  the  Tsidonians  should 
e3 
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have  chosen. — Each  helmsman,  vain  of  his  skill, 
and  well  supported  by  the  rowers,  gaily  made 
ostentation  of  the  ease  and  precision  with  which 
he  held  his  galley  to  her  place  in  the  general 
line,  while  at  the  same  time  he  evaded  every 
saucy  wave  that  might  have  drenched  a  crew  of 
less  accomplished  seamen. 

The  rudeness  of  the  day  prevented  the  Chief 
from  addressing  to  his  people  the  customary 
words  of  encouragement ;  but  having  by  signal 
drawn  all  eyes  towards  his  galley,  he  waved  his 
hand  and  pointed  significantly,  first  to  the  distant 
crystal  summits  of  the  island  that  was  still  the 
home  of  wealth — those  summits  were  then  re- 
splendent with  the  first  rays  of  the  morning; 
and  afterwards  to  the  coming  fleet  of  the  invader; 
and  by  his  gesture  seemed  to  say,  "  To-day  must 
our  happy  island  be  rescued  or  lost." 

A  bursting  acclame  of  loyalty  and  patriotism, 
mingling  itself  fitfully  with  the  roar  of  the  wind 
in  the  rigging,  and  the  dashing  of  the  waves, 
assured  the  Chief  that  he  should  be  supported  by 
the  best  endeavours  of  his  people  in  this  hour  of 
the  nation's  fate. 

The  Tsidonian  fleet  extended  itself  in  a  single 
line  athwart  the  mid-channel  of  the  straits,  and 
took  such  open  order  as  was  necessary  to  give 
free  play  to  the  oars  of  each  galley.     The  enemy, 
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with  the  wind  full  in  his  sails,  bore  down  in  a 
wedge-like  form,  presuming  that  he  should  break 
with  ease  the  Tsidonian  line,  and  effect  his  pas- 
sage triumphantly  into  the  gulf,  whence  he  might 
descend  upon  the  islands  at  his  leisure. 

The  galley  that  held  the  apex  of  the  fleet  was 
commanded  by  the  most  audacious,  as  well  as 
experienced  of  those  whom  Habaddon  had  drawn 
into  his  service.  The  man  had  long  carried  dis- 
may from  shore  to  shore  of  the  eastern  seas,  as 
captain  of  a  band  of  pirates,  and  once  and  again 
had  successfully  encountered  the  Tsidonian  mer- 
chant fleets.  Barbu  could  not  be  reproached  for 
wanting  any  quahty  that  might  recommend  him 
to  a  master  like  the  one  for  whom  he  now  fought ; 
and  his  native  courage  and  military  talent  had 
received  all  the  edge  it  could  take  from  a  long 
course  of  hazards  and  of  crimes. 

When  first  Barbu  descried,  directly  before 
him,  the  royal  Tsidonian  banner,  he  leapt  with 
joy,  clapped  his  hands,  and  loudly  challenging 
his  crew  —  the  old  companion^  of  his  nefarious 
life,  exclaimed — 

"  Right  ahead  is  our  prey:  —  look  all  for  the 
man  I  shall  show  you  before  lie  sinks.  Alive,  he 
will  be  worth  to  us  as  much  gold  as  our  galley 
can  sail  under." 
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The  eager  pirate  crowded  sail,  urged  every 
oar,  and  nodded  sternly,  again  and  again,  to  his 
helmsman,  as  if  fearing  that  he  should  forget  his 
part. 

The  Tsidonian  Chief,  unwilling  to  distract  the 
attention  of  those  whom  he  had  thought  worthy 
of  his  confidence,  left  them  in  this  arduous  mo- 
ment, free  to  exert  their  spontaneous  skill,  and 
stood  tranquilly  watching  the  approach  of  the 
enemy. 

Barbu  was  now  within  the  flight  of  an  arrow ; 
and  the  Tsidonian  rowers  smote  the  billowy  sur- 
face with  their  utmost  strength ;  giving  a  new 
and  a  new  energy  to  each  successive  pull  upon 
the  oar.  The  ponderous  vessel,  unchecked  by 
any  heedless  brunt  with  the  waves,  acquired 
its  full  measure  of  irresistible  momentum.  The 
helmsman,  seizing  the  ridge  of  the  billow  which 
his  eye  had  fixed  upon  before  it  came,  gained 
elevation  upon  his  adversary  in  the  moment  of 
collision,  and  descended  athwart  his  bow  with 
ruinous  force.  The  long  brazen  beak  broke 
through  the  tough  side,  reft  the  planks,  shivered 
the  timbers,  and  opened  a  wide  gap  below  the 
draught  of  water.  The  Tsidonian  galley  with- 
drew by  the  recoil,  and  a  vigorous  back  stroke  of 
the  accomplished  rowers  distanced  them  quickly 
from  their  foe.     The  smitten  galley  staggered — 
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reeled  —  filled;  —  and  after  quivering  some  mo- 
ments in  the  midst  of  the  calm  which  the  shock 
had  caused,  went  down  in  a  gurgling  vortex. 

All  the  waves  were  covered  with  the  wretches 
who  in  time  had  leapt  from  the  wreck,  and  could 
sustain  themselves  by  swimming. 

"  Save,  save  the  sinking ! "  cried  the  Chief. 
Boats  were  lowered,  and  many  lives  were  rescued 
by  the  Tsidonians.  Among  these  was  the  pirate 
himself.  He  had  made  a  desperate  effort  to  reach 
the  side  of  one  of  his  own  vessels ;  but  burdened 
with  arms,  and  nearly  exhausted,  he  was  over- 
taken, and  brought  a  captive  to  the  royal  galley. 
Tsidon,  descrying  his  foe,  descended  to  the  lower 
deck  to  give  him  aid  in  ascending  the  side,  and 
extended  his  hand  to  bring  him  aboard.  Barbu, 
not  so  much  spent  as  to  forget  revenge,  and  who 
had  grasped  a  dagger  as  he  swam,  used  it  with 
exasperated  force;  and  though  he  failed  in  his 
deadly  aim,  inflicted  a  deep  wound  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  chief.  Then,  with  an  impetuous 
plunge,  he  sprang  from  the  boat  into  the  sea, 
exclaiming  ere  he  sunk — 

"  Barbu  goes  down  to  his  galley;  but  he 
dies  with  a  king!" 

Tsidon,  dissembling  the  hurt  he  had  received. 
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continued  for  a  while  to  direct  the  movements  he 
had  projected. 

The  entire  fleet  of  the  enemy,  compelled  by 
the  sinking  of  the  leading  galley  to  recoil,  not 
only  lost  the  advantage  of  the  momentum  that 
had  been  acquired ;  but  was  thrown  into  disorder 
by  the  crowding  of  the  hindermost  upon  the 
foremost  galleys.  To  avoid  utter  confusion  they 
lowered  their  sails. 

The  Tsidonians  lost  not  the  moment  of  advan- 
tage ;  but  unfurling  canvass  enough  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  wind  on  their  now  altered  course, 
turned  upon  the  enemy  on  both  flanks;  and  ere 
his  galleys  could  confront  them,  descended  in  full 
force  upon  their  lofty  sides,  from  some  rending 
away  the  benches  of  the  rowers;  and  sending 
others  quick  to  the  bottom. 

Advantaged  somewhat,  by  the  thinning  of  their 
numbers,  the  commanders  of  the  invading  fleet 
restored  a  degree  of  order  to  their  lines;  and 
after  a  time  presented  a  formidable  front  to  the 
continued  assaults  of  the  Tsidonians. 

The  success  of  the  first  encounter,  as  well  as 
the  energy  which  belongs  to  the  first  hour  of  a 
general  engagement,  had  carried  the  courage  of 
the  Tsidonians  to  a  high  point  of  confidence. 
Frequent  shouts  ran  from  galley  to  galley  — 
"  Heavy  strokes  for  Habaddon ! — To  the  bottom, 
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proud  destroyer ! "  But  when  the  news  that  the 
Chief  was  wounded — mortally  wounded,  as  many 
affirmed  —  had  pervaded  the  fleet,  a  perfect 
silence  ensued  ;  and  not  only  silence,  but  inac- 
tion ; — the  oar  rested  on  the  wave  : — the  reeling 
helm  governed  the  enfeebled  hand  that  held  it ; 
and  a  murmur  broke  forth  within  each  vessel — 
*^  Ah  !  the  kerchief — the  blood-stained  kerchief 
of  the  Seer,  was  it  not  a  true  portent  ?  " 

The  wound  of  the  Chief  was  dressed ;  he  re- 
sumed, though  faint,  the  place  of  command  ;  and 
resting  on  the  arms  of  his  attendants,  raised  in 
his  left  hand  his  staff,  and  in  sight  of  the  whole 
fleet  drove  his  galley  in  the  finest  manner  right 
upon  one  of  the  enemy's  loftiest  vessels. 

The  stroke  failed  not  of  its  effect ;  and  in  less 
time  than  is  filled  by  the  telUng  —  a  horrid 
chasm  in  the  hungry  waves,  and  a  deep  whirlpool 
amid  the  billows,  showed  the  place  where  the 
crowded  edifice,  gay  in  a  thousand  colours  and 
fantastic  devices,  had  gone  entire  to  the  murky 
caverns  of  the  deep. 

This  well-executed  exploit  of  Tsidonian  skill 
recalled  the  people  to  their  duty,  and  quickened 
again  their  hopes.  But  the  fiery  height  of  their 
courage  was  lost:  an  inward  misgiving,  as  if  it 
were  vain,  or  even  impious,  to  contend  against 
unalterable  fate,  slackened   every  arm.     Never- 
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theless  a  new  and  general  assault  was  made  upon 
the  crowded  fleet  of  the  enemy.  But  every  crew 
and  every  commander  was  not  so  fortunate  (so 
bold,  skilful,  and  alert)  as  the  crew  and  com- 
mander of  the  royal  galley;  and  very  many  of 
the  Tsidonian  war-ships,  after  faihng  in  their  aim, 
or  in  the  force  of  their  stroke  upon  their  antago- 
nists, passed  heedlessly  or  helplessly  into  the  very 
midst  of  the  hostile  navy,  and  thenceforward  lost 
the  opportunity  of  attempting  the  only  mode  of 
attack  in  which  they  could  be  successful. 

More  than  a  hundred  Tsidonian  galleys  were 
thus  embedded  among  the  enemy  ;  and  very  soon 
found  themselves  firmly  and  inextricably  grasped 
by  enormous  grappling  irons,  an  instrument 
wherewith  the  enemy  was  abundantly  provided, 
and  which  he  employed  with  great  effect.  First 
drawn  in  by  a  far  reaching  arm,  that  fixed  its 
forked  talons  upon  the  mast  or  rigging;  and 
then  locked  fast  by  enormous  claws,  successively 
hooked  upon  every  part  of  the  upper  works 
of  the  vessel,  these  luckless  Tsidonians  were, 
beyond  possibility  of  escape,  shut  within  the 
very  embrace  of  the  fiercest  rage  of  battle. 

The  warriors  of  Habaddon — his  valiant  vete- 
rans, long  used  to  victory  and  carnage,  and  mad- 
dened now  by  the  restraint  that  so  long  had  held 
them  inactive  upon  their  decks,  and  exposed  to 
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attacks  not  to  be  parried  by  courage,  finding  their 
foe  within  their  reach,  rushed  from  deck  to  deck, 
yet  preserving  close  and  martial  order,  and  car- 
ried every  where  irresistible  slaughter. 

Against  the  long  spears — the  massive  axes, 
the  javelins  —  thrown  with  unerring  force,  and 
especially  the  broad  swords  of  these  exasperated 
warriors,  the  Tsidonians  vainly  attempted  to 
make  a  stand.  Often  the  entire  crew  of  a  galley, 
or  as  many  as  escaped  death  in  the  first  en- 
counter, were  hunted  from  their  own  deck  to 
another ;  and  thence  pursued  to  another  and 
another  vessel,  till  all  had  been  slain,  or  had 
leaped  into  the  sea. 

Nothing  seemed  to  retard  the  destruction  of  all 
the  Tsidonians,  who  had  unhappily  penetrated 
within  the  fleet  of  the  enemy,  except  the  swelling 
of  the  sea,  which,  while  familiar  to  the  one  party, 
much  embarrassed  the  other ;  and  often  gave  to 
the  better  seamen  an  opportunity  of  effecting  a 
retreat. 

The  central  field  of  the  engagement  had  now 
become,  by  the  grappling  of  the  vessels,  one 
entangled  mass,  firmly  locked  together,  and  heav- 
ing and  rolling,  side  upon  side,  with  a  crashing 
noise.  The  combatants  too,  within  this  circle 
of  confusion,  had  for  the  most  part  changed 
vessels. — Bands  of  Tsidonians,  driven  from  their 
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galleys,  formed  in  solid  squares,  where  they 
could,  upon  their  own  or  their  enemy's  decks, 
and  fought  for  life :  while  the  enemy,  whose 
veterans  had  traversed  every  vessel  upon  which 
they  had  fixed  their  grapplings,  removed  as  they 
went,  the  white  Tsidonian  banners,  and  hoisted 
the  crimson  symbols  of  the  Destroyer. 

Noon  had  now  long  gone  by ;  and  as  the 
clouded  sun  approached  the  west,  the  force  of 
the  wind  increased. — The  Chief  perceived  the 
advantage  that  the  violence  of  the  day  might 
give  him;  and,  rallying  every  galley  that  re- 
mained free,  he  formed  his  fleet  once  more  in  a 
line,  and  giving  new  instructions  to  his  people — 
with  new  encouragement  —  advanced  simultane- 
ously and  rapidly  upon  the  mingled  navies. 

The  shock  inertly  received,  produced  its  full 
eiFect  ;  and  now  the  riven  and  sinking  vessels, 
embraced  by  others,  hung  suspended,  dragging 
down  the  galleys  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected.— The  affrighted  crews,  crowding  thick 
upon  the  uplifted  bow  or  stern,  vehemently  im- 
plored aid  from  their  nearest  comrades.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  as  if  the  vast  moving  mass  of 
galleys,  rolling  and  foundering,  must  at  once  and 
together  have  gone  down  in  general  ruin  to  the 
abyss. 

The  Tsidonians  ceased  not  to  reiterate  their 
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blows;  and  each  shock  sent  more  than  the  one 
that  immediately  received  it  to  the  bottom. 

But  the  enemy  perceived  in  time  the  new 
peril,  and  remitting  the  carnage  of  the  Tsidonians, 
directed  their  efforts  to  the  work  of  disengaging 
every  grappling-iron  from  its  grasp.  Ere  long, 
by  these  exertions,  the  conglomerated  mass  sepa- 
rated, and  spread  itself  at  large  over  the  sea. 
Darkness  was  fast  adding  its  terrors  to  the  ter- 
rors of  battle. — Torrents  of  rain,  with  lightning 
and  a  continued  roar  of  thunder,  announced  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  The  contentions  of  heaven 
put  an  end  to  the  strife  of  man  with  man.  To 
reach  in  safety  the  nearest  shore  was  the  only 
care  of  both  parties  ;  and  the  two  hostile  fleets, 
intermingled  and  driving  before  the  impetuous 
winds,  ran  up  the  straits  in  company. 

The  Tsidonians  put  forth  their  accustomed 
signal  Hghts,  and  ere  long  drew  together ;  while 
the  enemy,  parting  company  from  their  foe, 
neared  the  shore  with  their  utmost  strength  ; 
and  succeeded  for  the  most  part,  in  reaching  a 
sheltered  bay,  where  they  securely  effected  a 
landing,  and  drew  their  galleys  ashore. 

The  Tsidonians  had  a  longer  course  to  run ; 
for  the  Chief  determined  to  seek  at  once  the 
security  of  his  own  harbours.  Through  the 
long  hours  of  this  dark  night  the  anxious  eye  of 
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seaman  peered  wistfully  into  the  distance,  to 
descry,  by  the  blaze  of  the  lightning,  the  shining 
heights  of  the  island :  and  at  each  flash  perceived 
with  joy  that  he  was  nearing  his  home.  Those 
whose  services  were  not  required  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  vessels  soon  sunk  upon  their  benches, 
in  the  soundest  sleep  ;  a  sleep  not  to  be  disturbed 
either  by  the  rattling  thunder,  or  by  the  waihngs 
of  the  many  wounded  who  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
each  galley. 

A  fairer  morning  showed  to  the  anxious  multi- 
tude on  shore  the  approach  of  their  fleet.  Three 
hundred  sail  only,  instead  of  five,  followed  the 
returning  banner  of  the  sovereign.  The  royal 
galley  first  entered  the  harbour,  and  was  in- 
stantly beset  by  a  dense  impatient  crowd — utter- 
ing a  confused  uproar  of  mingled  gratulations, 
and  inquiries.  In  the  looks  of  the  men  on  board 
the  people  read  a  dubious  joy — speaking  as  much 
of  sadness  as  of  triumph. 

The  Chief,  who  had  tranquilly  slept  during  the 
night,  summoned  his  strength  to  appear  before 
his  people  in  his  accustomed  manner ;  and  un- 
assisted descended  the  side  of  the  galley,  and 
walked  towards  the  palace.  But  who  did  not 
perceive  that  he  faltered  as  he  went;  and  that 
his  smile  was  forced  ? 

A  busy  day  ensued : — the  wounded  were  to  be 
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conveyed  to  their  homes; — and  the  exhausted 
crews  to  be  solaced  :  but  the  zealous  endeavours 
of  weeping  wives,  and  daughters,  and  sisters,  suf- 
ficed not  for  the  greatness  of  the  work  ;  and  even 
late  in  the  day  every  space  near  the  harbour  was 
still  covered  with  those  whose  strength  had  just 
enabled  them  to  come  ashore  where  they  sunk 
down  in  utter  exhaustion,  reckless  of  life  or 
death. 

The  morrow  of  battle  gives  a  new  aspect  to 
the  face  of  war :  and  until  such  a  morrow  has 
been  seen  a  people  knows  not  what  are  the 
realities  of  the  terrible  contention  of  thousands 
armed. 


CHAP.  VII. 

The  labours  of  the  people  in  refitting  their 
dismantled  navy  were  carried  on  with  the  utmost 
assiduity :  a  thousand  hammers  echoed  round  the 
harbour  night  and  day,  until  every  damage  had 
been  repaired,  and  the  fleet  was  again  in  con- 
dition to  take  the  sea. 

The  Chief,  though  fast  recovering  under  the 
care  of  his  skilful  surgeons,  yielded  to  their  ad- 
vice to  remain  in  his  palace  until  his  wound  was 
actually  healed.  Meanwhile  a  new  attack  upon 
the  enemy  was  to  be  attempted ; — or  at  least  the 
advance  of  the  invader  towards  the  island  op- 
posed. 

Thus  prevented  from  commanding  the  fleet  in 
person,  Tsidon  confided  the  execution  of  the 
project  he  had  formed  to  the  gallant  but  discreet 
Rhuel ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  this  young 
prince  the  fleet  once  more  left  the  harbour,  and 
proceeded  towards  the  bay  in  which  the  invading 
armament  had  taken  shelter. 

When  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  bay  it  was 
perceived  that  the  enemy  had  drawn  his  entire 
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fleet  upon  the  strand  at  its  farthest  extremity; 
and  it  could  be  descried  that  the  troops  were 
busily  employed  in  surrounding  their  galleys  with 
a  high  defence  of  stakes,  as  well  as  with  a  trench. 
It  could  not,  therefore,  be  doubted,  that  they 
intended  to  remain  in  the  station  they  were  for- 
tifying without  making  any  new  attempt,  until 
the  mass  of  the  army  under  the  personal  com- 
mand of  the  monarch,  and  which  had  been  left 
far  behind  on  the  eastern  coast,  should  come  up. 
Before  the  invading  army  could  reach  this  point 
of  the  coast  it  must  make  a  difficult  circuit  of 
several  days'  march.  —  An  interval,  therefore, 
was  given  to  the  Tsidonians,  in  which  they  might 
assail  the  fortified  navy  of  their  foe  before  it 
should  be  surrounded  by  a  force  too  numerous  to 
be  encountered  on  land. 

Success  manifestly  depended  upon  the  prompt- 
ness, and  caution,  and  secrecy,  with  which  the 
perilous  enterprize  should  be  carried  on.  The 
young  Prince,  having  gained  the  concurrence  of 
his  sovereign,  made  every  preparation  requisite 
for  setting  fire  to  the  fortifications  and  fleet  of  the 
enemy  under  favour  of  darkness. — Though  delay 
might  defeat  the  attempt,  it  was  yet  indispensable 
to  wait  for  a  clouded  night :  three  came  and 
passed,  too  much  illumined  by  the  stars  to  en- 
courage an  insidious   approach  to   the   shore. — 
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The  fourth  was  enveloped  in  the  thickest  obscu- 
rity ;  but  it  was  the  last  on  which  the  Tsidonians 
could  feel  assured  that  Habaddon  and  his  million 
warriors  had  not  reached  the  station  where  his 
navy  awaited  his  approach. 

The  fleet  had  held  itself  close  under  a  jutting 
promontory  during  the  time  of  suspense  ;  but 
now,  at  sunset,  stood  out  to  sea  ;  making  a  circuit 
that  would  bring  it  within  the  bay  when  the  last 
glimmer  of  day  was  gone. 

The  people,  if  not  fully  confident  of  success, 
yet  indulged  a  cheering  hope  that  now  a  single 
hour  of  active  courage  might  avail  to  deliver  them 
and  their  islands  from  all  fear  of  the  invader. — 
It  seemed  not  unlikely  that  the  morning  might  see 
the  fleet  of  their  cruel  foe  a  heap  of  mouldering 
ruins ! 

The  young  Prince  deemed  the  success  of  the 
attempt  so  probable — furnished  as  he  was  with 
engines  and  missiles  of  conflagration  —  that  his 
heart  beat  high  in  expectation  of  actually  achiev- 
ing the  deliverance  of  his  country. — How  bright 
would  be  the  day  when,  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  he  should  lead  home  the  fleet  entrusted  to 
his  care,  and  announce  that  the  proud  navy  of 
Habaddon  was  in  ashes! 

The  heavens,  as  if  with  a  friendly  assiduity, 
had  mustered  from  afar  a  plenitude  of  vapours. 
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which,  piled  one  on  another,  shut  out  from  the 
lower  world  every  glimmer  of  light  from  the 
upper.  Nor  was  a  single  lamp  permitted  to  burn 
on  board  the  fleet.  The  rapid  flow  of  the  tide 
dispensed  with  half  the  complement  of  oars ;  and 
besides,  the  Tsidonians  were  accomplished  in  the 
art  of  taking  so  noiseless  a  pull  upon  the  wave 
that  a  hundred  galleys  might  pass  near  ashore 
without  waking  the  fisherman's  listful  doff. 

The  fleet,  in  close  order,  had  already  passed 
within  the  bay,  when,  far  to  sea-ward,  an 
approaching  light  was  seen  dancing  upon  the 
waves.  Now  lost  for  awhile^  and  now  revealed,  it 
made  its  way  towards  the  Tsidonian  galleys.  The 
Prince,  breathless  with  impatience,  yet  not  for- 
getful of  his  duty,  and  presuming  that  the  coming 
boat  might  bring  further  instructions  from  his 
sovereign,  or  a  command  to  desist  from  the  en- 
terprise, arrested  the  advance  of  the  fleet. 

Loss — loss  irretrievable,  if  after  all  it  should 
appear  that  the  delay  had  been  needless !  How 
tedious  were  the  moments  that  elapsed  before  the 
ear  caught  the  first  sounds  of  the  approaching 
oar ! — 

To  prevent  mistake  the  Prince  hung  from 
the  stern  his  signal  light  ;  but  instantly  as 
it  appeared  the  boat  swerved  from  its  direct 
course,  as  if  to .  avoid  the  commandant's  galley, 

VOL.  II.  F 
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and  darted  onwards  into  the  midst  of  the  fleet* 
It  had  no  sooner  attained  the  place  at  which  it 
aimed  than  the  rowers,  twenty  in  number,  each 
kindled  a  torch,  which  he  attached  to  the  end  of 
his  oar,  and  held  high  flaming  to  the  sky. 

The  Prince,  dismayed  and  perplexed  by  this 
outrageous  and  fatal  contumacy,  urged  his  galley 
in  pursuit  of  the  traitorous  intruders ;  but  ere  he 
reached  them  the  galleys  nearest  had  drawn 
thickly  around  the  boat ;  and  the  men,  forgetful 
of  duty  in  the  eagerness  of  curiosity,  had  passed 
from  deck  to  deck,  and  crowded  towards  the 
same  centre.  They  made  way  indeed  for  their 
commander  ;  but  his  remonstrant  voice  was  un- 
heeded when  he  insisted  that  the  lights  should  be 
instantly  extinguished. 

At  the  stern  of  the  boat  stood  two  tall  Tsido- 
nians,  who  supported  between  them  on  their 
shoulders  a  young  and  beautiful  woman.  Her 
dress  was  disordered;  —  her  long  black  hair 
floated  in  the  wind.  She  leaned  back,  as  if  in  a 
swoon  or  ecstatic  fit; — her  arms  were  convul- 
sively outstretched  ;  and  her  hands  clenched  in 
the  grasp  of  her  bearers. 

In  front  of  this  group  stood  a  man  stooping 
low  beneath  a  weight  of  years,  and  apparently  of 
inferior  rank.  He  looked  around  suspiciously 
]Lipon  the  gazing  eyes  that  flashed  vague  alarms 
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in  the  light  of  the  torches.  At  length  he  descried 
the  Prince,  who,  sword  in  hand,  was  making  his 
way  along  the  projecting  works  of  a  galley  to- 
wards the  boat,  intending  himself,  and  by  force,  to 
extinguish  the  lights.  The  ancient  man,  stretch- 
ing towards  him  his  trembling  hand,  exclaimed — 

"  Ah  stop,  stop,  inconsiderate  youth,  nor  seal 
so  hastily  the  fate  of  thousands  of  the  people ! 
At  least  hear  first  what  much  it  imports  you, 
Prince,  and  all  present  to  be  informed  of. 

*' Yes,  Sir! — yes,  my  kindred,  neighbours, 
friends,  brethren,  sons;  before  you  throw  your- 
selves upon  the  most  doleful  of  deaths,  pause  a 
moment ;  and  learn  the  horrors  that  await  you  on 
yonder  shore ! — 

*•' Know  then — and  many  of  you,  my  neighbours, 
already  well  know,  that  this  my  poor  daughter — 
ah  luckless  hour  that  she  was  born! — has  pos- 
sessed, even  from  her  tenderest  years,  the  unen- 
viable power  of  seeing  in  vision — sometimes,  as 
now,  on  the  black  mantle  of  night,  and  sometimes 
on  the  bright  face  of  high  noon — the  airy  forms 
and  shadowy  semblances  of  whomsoever  among 
her  kindred  or  neighbours  was  shortly  to  die. 
Yes,  fearful  to  tell,  she  sees  them  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstance of  tlieir  fatal  hour. — Whether  they 
are  to  die  by  violence  or  disease,  so  she  beholds 
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them ; — wrecked,  or  riven  of  the  sword  ;  or  tor- 
tured by  slow  maladies. 

*'  Thus — it  is  but  six  moons  since,  on  a  bright 
morning,  as  she  wandered  alone  along  the  rocky 
shore,  watching  the  gambols  of  the  dolphins, 
suddenly  the  splendour  of  day  was  exchanged  for 
the  gloominess  of  a  cavern  of  the  deepest  sea ; — 
i'  the  midst  was  a  sharp  rock,  ridged  with  splin- 
ters.— Then  she  saw  her  lover,  who  three  years 
had  been  absent,  com.e  strugghng  and  gasping 
down  from  the  surface  ; — he  rested  on  the  ridge  ; 
— there  the  last  hard  breath  escaped  him : — and 
fearful  monsters,  crowding  from  all  parts,  ravened 
upon  his  warm  limbs  1 

"  Three  months  afterwards  the  eastern  fleet 
came  home,  and  the  comrades  of  the  luckless 
youth  reported  that,  on  a  distant  shore,  he  had 
been  shaken  from  the  yards  by  a  sudden  gust; — 
had  gone  down,  and  risen  no  more ! — 

"  Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  such  sad  veri- 
fications of  my  daughter's  power  of  sight.  But 
let  me  come  to  what  now  concerns  us. — Yet  how 
shall  I  tell  it!" 

As  the  old  man  uttered  these  words  his  swoon- 
ing daughter,  with  a  convulsive  effort,  raised 
herself  erect,  stared  upon  the  dark  sky  from  side 
to  side  ; — and  presently  uttering  a  scream,  long, 
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loud,  and  shrill;  —  a  scream  of  anguish  and  of 
terror,  fell  back  again  stiff  and  insensible  as  a 
corpse. — 

"  Alas  !  alas !  my  neighbours,  brethren,  sons ! 
again,  as  I  doubt  not,  has  my  poor  child  seen  the 
horrible  array  of  death. — No ;  my  tongue  refuses 
to  describe  to  you  what,  on  the  curtains  of  that 
dark  sky,  she  has  just  now  seen — " 

"  Speak!  speak!"  exclaimed  a  thousand  mut- 
tering voices. 

**  Well,  then,  hear  me. — Three  days  ago,  at 
early  dawn,  my  daughter,  who  had  watched  fast- 
ing (for  such  is  her  frequent  custom)  through  the 
night,  was  on  the  house-top,  musing,  and  looking 
for  the  breaking  of  the  morning. — Just  before  the 
sun  appeared,  she  saw  the  dim  and  distant  cliifs 
of  the  eastern  shore  expand,  enlarge,  and  shew 
distinctness  of  parts,  as  if  rapidly  coming  near  to 
her.  Then,  when  the  land  seemed  within  the 
flight  of  an  arrow,  she  beheld  along  all  the  extent 
of  the  pebbly  shore  a  range  of  cruel  stakes  ;  and 
upon  each  stake  she  saw — w  rithing  in  the  anguish 
of  death — who? — who?  alas!  none  other  than 
these  her  neighbours  and  friends,  the  very  men 
that  now  crowd   this   luckless   fleet! — Yes,    she 
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distinguished  face  after  face,  well  known,  though 
distorted  by  horrid  pain.  —  Prince  !  —  heedless 
Prince  !  she  saw  thee,  too,  uplifted  high  above 
the  rest,  grinding  thy  teeth  in  the  misery  of  slow 
dissolution ;  and  mocked  and  tormented  by  the 
soldiers  of  Habaddon ! " 

The  young  maid  seemed  now  to  be  placidly 
recovering  from  her  trance. — Her  bearers  sat  and 
supported  her  in  their  arms ;  while  her  sire  ad- 
ministered to  her  some  restoratives.  When  more 
herself  she  looked  distressed  and  alarmed,  at 
finding  herself  in  the  arms  of  men,  and  gazed 
upon  by  so  great  a  multitude.  She  modestly 
adjusted  her  dress,  and  was  about  to  draw  lier 
veil  closely  over  her  head.  At  this  time  the 
smoke  from  the  torches,  hovering  inert  around 
the  boat,  and  brightly  illumined  by  the  flames, 
hid  entirely  the  darkness  of  the  heavens.  But  a 
gust  of  wind  carried  in  a  moment  the  cloud  of 
curling  vapours  far  to  the  right,  and  suddenly 
revealed  the  sky.  The  maid,  startled  by  the 
change,  looked  up,  and  instantly  with  a  piteous 
piercing  cry  reiterated  the  words  —  "Oh  good 
soldiers,  take,  take  him  down!  —  Oh  draw  the 
nails!  —  spare  only  this  one  youth: — it  is — it  is 
my  brother;  my  brother:  —  good  soldiers,  take 
him  down  ! " 
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The  brother  of  the  gifted  maid  was  actually  on 
board  one  of  the  galleys ;  and  hearing  himself 
thus  pleaded  for  by  his  sister,  fell  swooning  from 
the  mast  on  which  he  had  climbed,  and  was  taken 
up  by  his  comrades  insensible.  Confusion  ensued 
around  him  ; — and  deep  smothered  groans  broke 
at  intervals  from  the  throng. 

The  maid,  who,  as  she  spoke,  had  rushed  on 
from  the  stern  to  the  prow  of  the  boat,  fell  for- 
wards over  the  side,  and  would  perhaps  have 
been  lost  in  the  sea,  had  not  those  about  her 
caught  her  vesture.  Once  again  she  sunk  lifeless  ; 
but  instead  of  falling  into  a  rigid  convulsive  fit, 
became  cold  as  if  actually  dying ;  and  her  aged 
sire  rent  the  air  with  his  piteous  lamentations. 

Terror  had  now  fully  seized  the  hearts  of  the 
people  : — even  the  stoutest  trembled  : — none  ven- 
tured to  turn  his  eye  towards  the  dark  sky,  lest 
he  should  descry  there  the  frightful  image  of  his 
own  mortal  agony.  The  Prince  alone  withstood 
the  universal  dismay,  and  endeavoured,  by  rail- 
leries, by  upbraidings  and  by  threats,  to  recal  his 
people  to  reason  and  duty.  But  he  seemed  to  be 
addressing  statues,  not  men  :  his  words  awakened 
not  the  ear  : — Echo,  from  the  sides  of  the  galleys, 
mocked  his  remonstrances. 

Desperate  and  almost  bereft  of  reason  by  this 
disappointment    of   his    hopes,    he    might    have 
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rushed  upon  his  own  sword.  But  his  eye  caught 
the  moving  hghts  that  were  now  busily  traversing 
the  shore.  The  Hght  in  the  Tsidonian  fleet  had 
been  seen  by  the  enemy ;  and  the  screams  of  the 
maiden,  carried  far  in  the  stillness  of  night  across 
the  waves,  had  aroused  the  watch.  It  was  mani- 
fest that  all  were  alert  and  preparing  to  meet  the 
expected  foe. 

It  would  now  have  been  folly,  even  if  the 
Prince  could  have  recalled  the  spirits  of  his 
people,  to  have  led  them  against  a  vigilant  and 
numerous  enemy.  Yielding  therefore  with  a 
burst  of  manly  tears  to  the  sad  necessity  of  the 
occasion,  he  abandoned  his  fond  hope  of  saving 
his  country ;  and  gave  the  word  for  retiring  in 
all  haste  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay. 

Already  the  torches  in  the  boat  had  been 
extinguished  ;  and  search  was  made  in  vain 
for  the  traitorous  bark,  or  for  those  it  had  con- 
tained. 

The  wound  of  the  Chief  was  fast  healing,  and 
he  appeared  among  his  people  daily,  directing 
the  preparations  that  were  making  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  island  and  of  the  city. 

Impatient  in  a  degree  not  natural  to  his  temper 
to  receive  tidings  from  the  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  young  Rhuel,  Tsidon,  with  a  few 
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attendants,  repaired  at  dawn  of  day,  to  the 
southern  precipices  whence  his  eye  could  com- 
mand the  straits ;  and  there  he  anxiously  looked 
for  approaching  sails. 

The  morning  sky,  more  ominous  than  that  of 
the  day  on  which  the  two  fleets  had  lately  met, 
bespoke  a  storm  from  the  south  and  east.  The 
rising  sun  offered  his  pale  disk  beamless  to  the  gaze 
of  man,  and  soon  was  shrouded  in  thick  clouds. 
The  wind,  from  blowing  in  angry  gusts,  increased 
to  a  steady  hurricane,  and  drove  larger  and  larger 
billows  upon  the  rocks  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
Chief. 

The  night  came  in  with  a  new  vehemence  of 
wind. — "  Let  every  watch-light  around  the  island 
show  a  triple  splendour,"  said  the  Chief  as  he 
returned  to  his  palace ;  "  and  let  hands  enough 
be  in  readiness  to  yield  such  aid  as  may  be 
needed." 

Again,  at  the  first  dawn  he  returned  to  the 
southern  rocks.  The  winds  had  in  a  degree 
subsided ;  but  the  weaves  rolled  on  from  the 
open  sea  in  loftier  masses,  and  plunging  tre- 
mendous on  the  reefs,  spread  broad  fields  of 
snowy  foam  around  the  land.  It  was  now  ne- 
cessary to  ascend  to  higher  ledges  of  the  rock  to 
avoid  the  frequent  deluge  that  broke  over  all  the 
precipitous  face  of  the  island. 
F  S 
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About  noon  a  few  vessels,  reeling  over  the 
billows,  dismasted  and  unguided,  passed  up  the 
channel.  —  One  seemed,  by  the  course  it  was 
taking,  destined  to  be  thrown  upon  the  rocks. 
It  was  a  galley  of  the  largest  size.  The  mast, 
entangled  in  the  rigging,  lay  over  the  side,  and 
the  main  sail,  attached  at  one  extremity,  floated 
upon  the  waves  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel. — No 
oar  projected  from  the  benches  ;  and  it  was 
manifest  that  the  rudder  hung  unguided — the 
sport  of  the  billows  ;  for  the  galley  floundered 
inertly  adown  each  watery  steep  ;  and  received 
sea  after  sea  upon  its  deck. 

As  it  drew  near  to  the  rocks  beneath,  the 
Chief  recognized  upon  its  shattered  prow  its 
symbol — the  horse's  liead,  which  his  own  hand 
had  affixed  to  the  first  ship  of  war  that  had 
issued  from  the  harbour. — The  wreck  was  no 
other  than  the  galley  in  which  himself  had  made 
the  circuit  of  the  island,  on  the  gay  morning  of 
incipient  Tsidonian  prosperity. 

This  ancient  vessel,  held  greatly  in  reverence 
by  the  mariners,  had  been  joined  to  the  fleet 
in  the  late  expedition,  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
auspicious  fortunes  whicli  were  supposed  to  hover 
over  it,  than  with  the  intention  of  its  being  ac- 
tually exposed  to  the  rude  brunt  of  war,  which 
its  creaking  timbers  could  ill  have  sustained. 
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The  tumultuous  waves,  never  regardful  of 
the  wishes  or  superstitions  of  man — were  now 
quickly  accomplishing  the  ruin  of  that  which 
time  might  long  have  spared.  A  few  moments 
must  see  the  venerable  monument  of  brighter 
days,  shivered  on  the  jagged  reefs!  Tsidon  re- 
pressed not  a  frequent  sigh  as  he  watched  the 
advance  of  the  helpless  bark  towards  the  rocks. — 
"  And  is  it  thus  that  the  fair  fortunes  of  my 
people — a  people  lately  happier  than  others,  must 
wreck  and  be  scattered !" 

The  galley  had  now  turned  upon  the  ridge  of 
the  waves,  and  presented  its  side  to  the  shore. 
It  seemed  to  rest  in  its  position  while  several 
lesser  waves  passed  it,  as  if,  conscious  of  dignity, 
it  had  been  unwilling  to  meet  its  fate  from  an 
inferior  instrument  of  destruction.  But  the  ex- 
perienced eye  of  the  Chief  descried  from  afar 
the  large  and  manthng  billow,  crowned  in  foam, 
that  would  prevail  against  the  work  of  his 
hands. — It  came,  showing  on  the  spacious  length 
and  breadth  of  its  side  many  a  smaller  wave 
tossing  and  curling  adown  the  watery  slope. 
The  galley,  uplifted  high,  hung  for  an  instant  on 
the  fearful  ridge,  and  in  the  next,  with  a  thun- 
dering crash,  came  down  upon  the  rock. 

The  subsiding  wave  left  the  wreck,  still  to  the 
eye  entire  (though  inwardly  broken)  aslant  in  a 
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chasm  of  the  rocks; — the  next  wave  towering 
proudly  over  the  victim  of  the  storm,  retired,  and 
a  sporting  torrent  gushed  from  every  aperture  and 
gaping  fissure,  and  flowed  in  a  broad  sheet  from 
the  deck.  So  came  and  went  several  successive 
waves  each  with  inefficient  rage,  attempting  the 
ruin  of  the  stranded  bark.  The  eleventh,  large 
as  the  one  that  had  thrown  it  on  the  rocks,  after 
a  momentary  contest  with  the  strength  of  timbers, 
bolts  and  bands,  severed  every  tie,  and  carried 
onwards  to  the  shore  a  thousand  fragments. 
Among  these  ruins  the  Chief  descried  the  gal- 
ley's symbol,  shattered  from  the  lofty  prow  ;  but 
still  entire.  This  he  directed  his  people  to  save, 
and  it  was  conserved  as  a  precious  relic  in  the 
palace. 

"  Though  Tsidon  himself  should  fall  in  this 
war,  and  his  people  be  scattered,  the  race  shall 
survive ;  and  on  some  happier  shore  shall  rear 
again  the  fair  structure  of  commercial  great- 
ness.— In  the  new  cities  of  Tsoor  and  of  Tsidon 
the  ancient  horse-head,  saved  from  the  wreck 
of  the  first  Tsidonian  galley,  shall  keep  in  me- 
mory the  name  of  a  prince  who  had  no  thought 
but  for  the  welfare  of  his  people." 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Again  the  sea  was  calm,  and  the  heavens 
bright ;  yet  the  Tsiclonian  fleet  returned  not  to 
its  port;  nor  had  it  sent  news  of  its  safety  to  the 
island.  The  Chief,  rebuking  his  own  inquietude, 
which  allowed  him  not  to  rest  in  his  palace,  went 
once  more  to  the  heights. — At  length  a  fleet  was 
descried,  spreading  far  on  the  horizon  towards 
the  south.  It  advanced  with  the  favour  of  a 
gentle  breeze ;  but  ah  !  it  was  soon  perceived  to 
be  more  numerous  than  that  which  now  remained 
to  the  Tsidonians  ! 

In  the  next  hour  the  red  banners  of  Habad- 
don  were  descried  on  the  advancing  galleys  ;  and 
before  sunset  four  hundred  sail  of  vessels  of  war 
were  numbered  by  the  dismayed  Tsidonians, 
tranquilly  passing  midway  up  the  straits,  unop- 
posed and  exultant.  The  sound  of  merry  music 
on  board  the  galleys,  wafted  softly  over  the 
billows  by  the  evening  breeze,  was  distinctly 
heard  by  those  who  stood  on  the  margin  of  the 
sea. 

During  the  night  a  Tsidonian  galley  came  to 
port,  the  commander  of  which,  after  relating  the 
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occurrence  which  had  prevented  the  intended 
attack  upon  the  navy  of  the  enemy  in  the  bay, 
went  on  to  say  that  the  tempest  had  soon  after- 
wards taken  the  fleet  at  sea; — scattered  it  far; 
destroyed  many,  and  compelled  the  residue  to 
seek  shelter  on  the  opposite  Arabian  coast  ; 
where  the  Prince  was  now  assiduously  employed  in 
refitting  and  collecting  his  remaining  galleys ;  and 
might  be  expected  quickly  to  return  with  them. 

A  few  days  realized  this  hope  ;  and  a  hundred 
vessels,  now  the  residue  of  the  Tsidonian  navy, 
entered  the  harbour.  The  young  Prince  leapt 
from  his  galley,  and  hastening  to  the  palace, 
rushed  into  the  chamber  of  Tsidon,  where  pre- 
senting the  hilt  of  his  sword  to  his  sovereign,  he 
implored  him  to  plunge  it  deep  in  the  most 
wretched  of  hearts. 

"  Unfortunate  you  are,  my  son  ;  not  culpable. 
Already  I  have  heard  the  sad  story  of  your  dis- 
appointment;— Yours?  nay  mine.  —  A  fell  and 
fatal  influence  of  superstition  pursues  us ;  and 
(as  now  I  deem)  will  prevail  against  the  welfare 
of  the  Tsidonians.  Be  it  so,  malignant  spirits! 
Hunt  us  to  destruction  !  Nevertheless  Tsidon 
will  retain  his  integrity,  and  will  die  defying  for 
himself  and  his  sons  the  foul  domination  of  san- 
guinary powers !" 
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"  Sire !  Where  !  where !  is  the  saving  arm  of 
the  His^hest  ? — Where  is  the  Sovereign  Benig- 
nant — that  Friend  of  the  good? — Where  is  He 
whom  you  fear  and  serve?" 

"  My  son  !  the  Highest  whom  I  fear  and  serve 
sits  tranquil  on  the  lofty  throne  of  his  universal 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  Thence  he  sees  far 
over  the  fields  of  futurity — Ah  !  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  duration,  and  steadily  contemplates  the 
great  and  distant  fortunes  of  those  who,  amid  the 
racking  perplexities  and  cruel  sufferings  of  the 
present  era  of  their  existence,  persist  in  obe- 
dience. Wonder  no  more  then  that  he  abstains 
from  interfering  to  rescue  such  from  the  ills  that 
are  to  approve  their  loyalty.  —  For  yourself, 
Prince,  think  only  of  serving  faithfully,  on  such 
occasions  as  may  arise,  your  sovereign,  your  peo- 
ple, and  your  brethren  of  every  race.  But  abhor 
the  cowardice  of  rushing  from  the  face  of  danger, 
or  suffering,  into  the  arms  of  death." 

The  active  and  efficient  part  of  the  hosts  of 
Habaddon,  with  himself  at  its  head,  had  by  this 
time  passed  along  the  coast  beyond  the  point 
directly  opposite  the  islands ;  and  his  fleet,  mak- 
ing a  circuit,  met  him  there,  and  taking  in  again 
a  complement  of  veterans,  landed  them  upon  the 
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island  of  Fruits.  The  small  force  under  the 
command  of  Asmel  could  offer  no  effectual  re- 
sistance to  a  descent  so  formidable  ;  and  a  few 
days  sufficed  for  the  invaders  to  complete  their 
easy  conquest.  The  Prince  and  his  family  were 
made  prisoners,  and  led  to  the  presence  of  the 
haughty  Habaddon. 

"  There  yet  remain  to  us,"  said  the  Chief, 
addressing  the  senate,  **  a  hundred  galleys  ; — 
our  well  fortified  island ;  abundant  stores  ;  and 
with  these  our  virtue,  our  courage,  our  ingenuity, 
and  the  chances  of  war.  I  have  already  devised 
the  means  of  placing  our  wives  and  daughters, 
with  so  much  of  our  wealth  as  may  be  removed, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  invader.  For  ourselves, 
it  remains  to  defend  to  the  last  this  rock  which 
so  much  excites  the  envy  of  the  man  who  rules 
half  the  world.  Yes,  for  us  it  is.  Peers,  (if 
heaven  permits)  yet  to  repel  the  lawless  assailant, 
and  to  dash  his  confidence  of  victory.  Or  if  not, 
it  shall  be  our  merit  and  solace  to  give  to  the  men 
of  future  ages  an  example  of  unconquerable  mag- 
nanimity. Let  no  one  with  frigid  selfishness,  scorn 
as  unsubstantial  this  motive  of  pertinacious  va- 
lour. We  have,  I  say,  even  though  vanquished, 
a  duty  to  perform  of  most  valid  consequence  to 
the  great  community  of  mankind  ;    and   in  dis- 
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charging  it  well  shall  deserve  and  obtain  the 
gratitude  of  every  age  in  which  reckless  ambi- 
tion, like  that  of  our  enemy,  shall  walk  the  earth. 
— The  brave  of  such  a  future  time  shall  read  the 
story  of  the  defence  of  these  islands,  and  while 
they  read,  fortify  their  own  purpose  of  resist- 
ance : —  And  the  man  of  lawless  violence  shall 
read  it  also  and  tremble  on  his  blood-stained 
path.  Thus  even  if  we  cannot  save  this  our 
home,  we  shall,  by  the  valour  our  valour  inspires, 
rescue  nations  of  other  times,  from  the  sword  of 
other  Habaddons." 

The  harbour  still  contained  a  large  number  of 
merchant  vessels  :  these  were  quickly  laden  with 
whatever  of  value  could  be  removed  from  the 
city.  At  the  same  time  the  aged,  the  young,  and 
the  women,  were  put  on  board,  and  under  the 
conduct  of  fifty  galleys,  left  the  island  to  seek 
safety  on  a  distant  shore.  Abundant  weeping 
broke  forth  in  the  sad  hour  of  separation. 

To  the  young  Rhuel  the  Chief  intrusted  the 
command  of  this  fleet,  while  to  Astartha,  the 
beauteous  sister  of  the  Prince,  and  the  destined 
wife  of  Tsoor,  he  committed  a  sovereign  power 
over  the  people,  which  she  should  surrender  on 
a  happier  day  either  to  himself,  or,  not  unwill- 
ingly, to  his  son. 
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None  now  remained  upon  the  island  but  such 
as  were  capable  in  some  manner  of  taking  part 
in  its  defence.  The  common  people,  reckoning 
much  more  upon  the  fatal  force  of  the  ill  destiny 
which  they  believed  to  hover  over  the  city,  than 
upon  all  the  hosts  and  fleets  of  Habaddon,  thought 
themselves  now  irretrievably  devoted  to  death  or 
captivity.  Nevertheless  their  affection  for  their 
Chief,  their  confidence  in  his  wisdom,  and  the 
mere  habitude  of  obedience  (a  power  of  incalcu- 
lable value,  rightly  used,  in  times  of  public  danger) 
gave  them  resolution  to  abide  the  last  perils  and 
miseries  of  a  siege. 

The  superior  orders,  though  they  thought  it 
not  impossible  that  the  calm  courage  and  skill  of 
the  Chief  might  yet  turn  to  advantage  some  for- 
tunate chance  of  war,  looked  forward  only  to  the 
hour  when  they  should  die  by  his  side,  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  city. 

A  fixed  despair,  not  less  than  the  confidence 
of  hope,  imparts  energy  to  the  human  mind  ;  and 
when  the  fleet,  with  the  families  it  bore,  was  fairly 
out  of  sight,  and  no  care  remained  but  to  protract 
as  long  as  possible  the  defence  of  the  place,  a 
new  alacrity  spread  among  the  people.  The 
inventive  faculty  of  the  Tsidonians  was  now 
quickened  to  the  utmost ;  and  this  operative  and 
intelligent  race,  in  the  last  hour  of  their  peril, 
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was  occupied  characteristically,  much  more  in 
devising  and  constructing  engines  of  defence, 
than  in  exchanging  and  cherishing  among  them- 
selves sentiments  of  heroism. 

Every  patriotic  schemer  was  indulged  with  the 
means  of  giving  effect  to  his  terrible  machines 
of  destruction.  Meanwhile  the  Chief  assiduously 
provided  such  as  he  deemed  to  be  of  greatest 
efficacy.  Especially  on  every  accessible  point 
around  the  island  engines  of  enormous  size  and 
incalculable  power  were  constructed  for  projecting 
ignited  missiles,  and  masses  of  rock,  upon  the 
galleys  of  the  enemy. 

Moreover,  as  a  provision  against  the  last  hope- 
less hour  of  resistance,  he  made  preparations  for 
employing  a  dire  composition  of  inflammable  sub- 
stances— a  composition  known  only  to  the  Tsido- 
nians,  and  to  but  few  of  them ;  but  which  had 
been  successfully  used  by  their  miners  in  rending 
rocks  when  in  search  of  the  precious  metals.  Of 
this  potent  material  the  greatest  possible  quan- 
tity was  prepared,  and  lodged  deep  beneath 
the  solid  masonry  on  all  the  approaches  to  the 
city. 

The  fifty  galleys  that  remained  were  deemed 
too  few  to  be  employed  with  any  probability  of 
success  against  the  still  powerful  fleet  of  the 
enemy.     They    were,  therefore,    drawn   ashore. 
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and  placed   in  security  as   a   reserve    of  means 
against  some  favourable  occasion. 

Three  days  only  of  the  last  of  the  five  months 
were  now  unexpired.  In  the  impatience  of  rage 
and  terror  Habaddon  had  hurried  forward  his 
preparations,  and  at  length  had  assembled  upon 
the  opposite  coast  such  a  force  as  he  beUeved 
could  not  fail,  in  a  few  hours,  to  overwhelm  the 
broken  strength  of  the  Tsidonians. 

At  dawn  of  the  twenty-ninth  day  the  entire 
fleet  left  the  main  land ;  and  formed  in  a  cres- 
cent between  the  continent  and  the  island.  The 
beautiful  serenity  of  summer  had  returned  to  the 
heavens :  a  deep  azure  reflected  itself  deeper 
from  the  sea  : — not  a  ripple,  except  from  the  oar, 
disturbed  the  surface  of  the  water. — Seen  from 
afar,  the  rugged  island  of  Tsoor,  glistening  in 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  looked  like  a  cluster 
of  brilliants  on  the  purple  vest  of  a  fair  lady. 

The  invading  navy  advanced  slowly,  as  if  (sure 
of  its  prey)  haste  were  needless.  A  thousand 
bright  devices  and  fair  colours  shone  af^ainst  the 
sky ;  and  one  might  w^ell  have  imagined  that  a 
young  and  ostentatious  prince  were  on  his  way  to 
claim  from  the  island  a  promised  bride — the  fiiir 
princess  of  the  sea ! 

Habaddon,  too  soUcitous  for  the  issue  of  the 
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attack  to  await  in  his  camp  the  return  of  tidings, 
followed  the  fleet  in  a  sumptuous  vessel.  He  lay 
beneath  a  canopy  of  gold,  upon  a  platform  so 
high  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that,  from 
his  couch,  he  could  with  ease  contemplate  the 
operations  of  the  assault.  By  turns  he  sat  erect, 
intently  watching,  with  a  soldier's  eye,  the  move- 
ments of  his  fleet,  and  then,  as  his  strength  be- 
came exhausted,  fell  back,  supine  and  fainting, 
upon  his  silken  bed.  When  thus  compelled  to 
desist  from  inspecting  the  scene  of  combat,  he 
shrouded  his  face  in  his  mantle,  that  he  might,  if 
possible,  withdraw  his  thoughts  altogether  from 
the  conflict  and  its  dreaded  issue. 

The  proud  and  the  cruel  are  frequently  the 
victims  of  deception.  Little  did  the  haughty 
monarch  imagine  that  the  mysterious  personage 
who  sat  by  his  side,  and  who  had  assumed  con- 
trol over  his  destinies,  was  actually  a  Tsidonian — 
a  Tsidonian  exile  !  During  all  the  time  that  had 
intervened  between  the  landing  of  the  troops  under 
Hammedatha,  and  the  departure  of  the  captives 
in  charge  of  his  own  followers,  to  a  distant  pro- 
vince of  the  empire,  Harushul  had  entirely  se- 
cluded himself  and  his  disciples  from  public  view, 
lest  some  unlucky  encounter  should  betray  to  Ha- 
baddon  the  fatal  secret  of  his  name  and  country. 

But  when  assured  that  no  Tsidonian  was  now 
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near  the  camp,  he  returned  to  his  consecrated 
pavilion,  and  attended  the  monarch  in  puhlic,  over 
M'hose  rude  mind  he  had  gained  the  ascendancy 
both  of  supernatural  pretensions,  and  of  superior 
intelligence.  Throughout  this  day  the  Seer  sat 
famiharly  by  the  royal  couch,  uttering  from  time 
to  time  some  pointed  sentence,  befitting  one 
whose  meditations  are  well  concocted.  He  turned 
not  his  eye  towards  the  scene  of  mortal  strife;  nor 
gave  heed  to  the  cries  of  death,  nor  to  the  clamours 
of  victory  that  came  frequent  on  the  winds.  His 
manner  was  at  once  abstracted  and  contemptu- 
ous, as  if  his  curiosity  had  been  too  often  sated 
by  witnessing  combats  between  celestial  giants, 
to  grant,  even  a  glance  to  the  puerile  contests  of 
feeble  mortality. 

The  sun  had  reached  the  zenith  when  the 
horns  of  the  circling  fleet  began  to  embrace  the 
island,  and  the  stillness  which  nature  imposes 
upon  her  family  during  the  hour  of  high  noon 
was  scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  violated  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  array  of  war.  The  regular  and 
monotonous  sound  of  the  oar,  justling  in  its 
ring,  and  flapping  on  the  smooth  surface,  hardly 
seemed  to  break  the  reign  of  silence. 

The  enemy  made  his  first  attempt,  by  way 
perhaps   of  experiment,    upon  a  point  at   some 
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distance  from  the  city,  where  a  narrow  strand 
offered  the  possibihty  of  disembarking  troops. 
The  engines  of  the  Tsidonians  were  entirely  con- 
cealed among  the  precipices  ;  and  three  galleys 
approached  very  near  to  the  rocks  before  any 
show  of  defence  could  be  descried.  The  first 
notice  they  received  of  having  to  do  with  a  vigi- 
lant and  intelligent  foe  was  given  them  by  a 
flaming  shaft,  long  and  huge  as  a  weaver's  beam, 
which  issuing  from  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  darted 
through  the  air  with  a  hissing  noise,  and  plunged 
its  forked  head  into  the  midst  of  one  of  the  gal- 
leys. Instantly  the  missile  burst  forth,  from  end 
to  end,  in  plenteous  and  explosive  conflagration. 
The  sails,  masts,  and  upper  works  caught  the 
blaze;  and  the  afli'ighted  crew,  and  not  less  af- 
frighted veterans,  leaped  into  the  sea.  The  fiery 
shaft  had  made  a  reft  in  the  galley's  side  which 
fast  admitted  the  flood  ;  and  the  bark,  still  blazing, 
went  quickly  down,  without  leaving  scarcely  a 
fragment  of  its  gallantry  afloat  on  the  surface. 

The  two  other  vessels  withdrew,  but  not  before 
one  of  them  had  received  a  similar  fiery  visitant, 
and  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate. 

A  simultaneous  discharge  of  a  like  kind  from 
every  ])art  of  the  island,  made  known  to  the  in- 
vader wliat  sort  of  reception  he  must  encounter, 
wherever  he  might  attempt  to  effect  a  landing. 
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A  pause  ensued,  while  the  general  to  whom  the 
operations  of  the  day  had  been  committed,  repaired 
to  the  royal  galley  to  obtain  more  explicit  in- 
structions, and  to  report  to  his  sovereign  the 
novel  and  formidable  mode  of  defence  practised 
by  the  islanders. 

Habaddon,  who  was  wont  to  vent  a  storm  of 
outrageous  anger  upon  his  officers  when,  either 
by  fault  or  not,  they  met  defeat,  on  this  occasion 
listened  calmly  to  the  account  given  him  by  his 
general ;  and  without  a  single  expression  of  vio- 
lence or  displeasure,  explained  the  course  which 
should  be  pursued.  It  seemed  that,  conscious 
of  the  failure  of  inward  forces,  he  was  careful  not 
to  waste  a  particle  of  strength  in  the  idle  excesses 
of  passion. 

After  pondering  for  a  while  the  matter  reported 
to  him,  he  beckoned  to  the  general  who  had  re- 
tired to  the  lower  deck,  to  approach  again.  The 
warrior  was  one  whom  gracious  nature  would  have 
made  great  by  the  bestowment  of  many  signal 
qualities,  had  not  fifty  years  spent  in  the  service 
of  Habaddon  thwarted  her  high  intentions,  and 
crushed  or  marred  almost  every  noble  disposition. 
Nevertheless  the  buoyant  tendencies  of  the  soul 
revolted  against  the  degradations  which  despotism 
extorts  from  its  slaves,  and  as  the  tall  and  manly 
form  prostrated  itself  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch. 
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and  kissed  the  fringe  of  his  carpet,  there  was  an 
expression  of  disgust  and  shame  in  the  eye  and 
lip  which  seemed  to  say, — "  Vile  that  I  am,  who 
for  place,  and  pay,  and  honour,  cringe  before 
one  so  vile  as  Habaddon!" 

Habaddon  raised  himself  just  enough  to  look 
his  prostrate  slave  in  the  face ;  and  stretching 
forth  his  arm,  and  extending  a  single  finger, 
said — 

"  We  have  no  time  to-day  for  experiments  that 
may  fail.  —  Bring  therefore  the  whole  fleet  in 
front  of  the  harbour,  where  I  can  see  how  every 
man  behaves.  Arrange  it  in  seven  lines.  Then, 
as  quickly  as  may  be,  and  without  remorse,  throw 
the  first  five  ranks  of  galleys  upon  death  and  fire. 
(I  constructed  this  fleet  solely  for  this  service.) 
These  will  exhaust  the  enemy's  means  of  defence, 
though  each  Tsidonian  were  a  fiery  dragon.  The 
remaining  two  lines  will  be  enough  for  finishing 
our  day's  work.  Remember,  Sir,  to-night — to- 
night, all  must  be  accomplished,  or  not  a  few  of 
you  will  look  dolefully  on  to-morrow's  sun." 

A  prince  or  general  who  discovers  his  disregard 
of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers,  foregoes  whatever 
advantage  he  might  derive  from  their  spontaneous 
valour  or    their  cordial  exertions.      Every   man 
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that  follows  the  standard  of  such  a  leader  learns 
to  think  of  his  Chief  more  as  an  enemy,  and  more 
to  be  feared  and  hated  than  the  foe  whom  he 
looks  in  the  face.  And  every  man,  well  knowing 
that  his  general  will  not  protect  him,  occupies 
himself  first  and  mainly  with  the  thought  of  self- 
preservation.  An  army  consisting  of  men  thus 
trained  to  selfishness  will  probably  dissolve  like 
the  morning  mists  before  the  sun  whenever  the 
fortunes  of  its  Chief  begin  to  decline. 

All  now  perceived  the  intentions  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  those  whose  lot  it  was  to  occupy  the 
foremost  line  in  the  new  disposition  of  the  fleet, 
hardly  thought  of  attempting  to  escape  the  de- 
struction to  which  they  were  destined. 

A  strong  belief  moreover  had  spread  among  the 
invading  army  that  the  Tsidonians  commanded 
the  services  of  potent  spirits  whose  aid  would  be 
exhibited  in  some  tremendous  breaking  forth  of 
supernatural  energies  in  the  last  extremity  of 
danger.  Many  supposed  that  even  now,  and  un- 
der this  serene  and  smiling  sky,  airy  hosts  were 
marshalling  their  forces  on  the  mountain  tops  of 
the  island,  and  would,  in  the  next  moment,  fling 
fiery  death — death  universal  upon  the  invaders. 
Scarcely  one  of  the  generals  of  Habaddon  was 
entirely  free  from  fears  of  this  sort,  and  aghast 
with  dismay  turned  anxious  and  frequent  looks 
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towards  the  jagged  range  of  rocks  that  overhung 
the  city.  This  superstition,  had  it  not  heen 
balanced  by  alarms  of  like  quality  among  the 
Tsidonians,  might  probably  have  wrought  their 
deliverance. 

The  first  line  of  galleys  moved  on  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  with  the  rapidity  of 
despair.  The  Chief  permitted  the  enemy  to 
approach  very  near  to  his  ramparts,  and  then 
discharged  upon  him  a  well-directed  storm  of 
ponderous  stones,  jagged  flints,  and  ignited  shafts. 
There  were  thrown  also  from  the  towers  a  few 
huge  globes  of  brass,  crammed  as  it  seemed,  with 
the  very  matter  of  thunder ;  for  no  sooner  did 
they  rest  on  a  luckless  deck,  than,  with  flame  and 
deafening  roar,  they  burst  in  a  thousand  mortal 
shivers,  scattering  the  mangled  limbs  of  the 
wretches  on  board  far  and  wide ;  while  the  shat- 
tered vessel  either  sunk  instantly,  or  burned  to 
the  water's  edge. 

Repeated  discharges  destroyed  or  sunk  every 
one  of  the  galleys  that  first  approached  the 
island.  The  noise  of  this  unwonted  kind  of  war- 
fare roused  the  monarch  from  a  fainting  stupor ; 
and  bending  forwards,  his  fiery  glance  seemed  as 
if  it  would  penetrate  the  clearness  of  ether,  and 
descry  his  real  adversaries,  floating  iiigh  over  the 
unconquerable  islet. 

G  2 
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**  Seer,"  said  he,  turning  to  Harushul,  "  the 
demons  of  yonder  cursed  rock  must  be  bribed. 
Do  they  doubt  whether  Habaddon  would  ghit 
them  more  with  blood  than  do  those  pusillanimous 
traders  ? — " 

At  this  moment,  and  before  the  exiled  Elder 
could  reply,  the  commanding  officer  just  before 
mentioned,  again  ascended  the  side  of  the  galley, 
to  ask  if  indeed  it  were  the  will  of  the  monarch  to 
send  another  gallant  line  of  his  navy  upon  the 
edge  of  certain  destruction.  The  brave  man  no 
sooner  gained  the  boards  than  Habaddon  gave 
the  well  known  signal  (a  curvature  of  the  finger) 
to  one  of  his  guards :  the  commander  perceived 
and  understood  the  silent  order ;  and  wishing  to 
die  as  became  his  reputation,  instantly  protruded 
his  neck : — at  a  single  stroke  the  princely  head 
was  severed,  and  rolled  upon  the  deck ;  while  the 
body  reeled  and  fell  into  the  sea. 

"  Well  done,  swordsman  ; — now  hoist  the  ugly 
visage  upon  a  pike,  at  the  mast  head,  that  the 
airy  powers  may  have  proof  of  the  small  account 
I  make  of  human  heads." 

The  catastrophe  of  his  colleague  had  been  be- 
held by  the  general  next  in  command,  who  not 
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doubting  that  any  hesitation  on  his  part  would  be 
revenged  with  a  hke  cruel  promptitude,  immedi- 
ately directed  the  second  line  to  advance  towards 
the  harbour. 

Encouraged  by  the  proof  of  the  efficiency  of 
their  engines,  and  somewhat  advantaged  also  by 
exercise  in  the  use  of  them,  the  Tsidonians  with 
greater  animation,  more  coolness,  and  redoubled 
energy,  stood  ready  to  dismiss  against  the  re- 
newed assault  of  the  enemy  another  storm  of 
stones,  iron  shafts,  brazen  balls,  and  fire.  On  the 
other  side  the  warriors  of  Habaddon,  compelled 
to  contend  against  an  enemy  who  could  not  be 
reached  by  their  valour,  had  no  sooner  acquitted 
themselves  of  their  duty  by  bringing  their  galleys 
within  range  of  destruction,  than,  reckless  of  life, 
and  preferring  a  watery  to  a  fiery  death,  they 
plunged  in  crowds  from  the  stern  of  their  vessels, 
and  instantly  sunk  beneath  the  weight  of  their 
arms. 

The  Tsidonians  continued  nevertheless  to  di- 
rect their  missiles  against  the  deserted  galleys  ; 
and  at  leisure  and  in  perfect  security  took  their 
aim  until  not  one  remained  afloat  or  unconsumed. 
An  exulting  shout  burst  from  the  ramparts,  and 
moles,  and  towers  of  the  city,  and  roofs  of  the 
houses,  as  often  as  another  of  these  luckless 
wrecks,  blazing  and  hissing  in   the    waves,  dis- 
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appeared  from  the  surface,  or  left  the  embers 
of  its  masts  and  rigging  smoking  above  the 
water. 

Every  approach  to  the  harbour  had  now  be- 
come blocked  up  by  the  sunken  wrecks ;  and  the 
third  line  of  the  fleet  could  by  no  means  be 
brought  within  reach  of  the  Tsidonian  engines. 
The  monarch  at  length  himself  perceived  that 
his  people,  even  with  their  utmost  efforts,  could 
no  longer  die  to  any  purpose  in  his  service:  he 
therefore  summoned  to  his  presence  the  prince 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  fleet ; 
and  with  perfect  calmness  hstened  to  his  report, 
and  consulted  with  him  on  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued. 

Ahead}/  the  dimness  of  evening  had  come  on ; 
and  the  hastening  darkness  must  give  greater  ad- 
vantage to  the  besieged  than  to  the  besiegers. 
The  monarch,  after  pondering  for  a  few  moments 
the  chances  before  him,  commanded  that  the 
fleet  should  retire  from  the  island  for  the  night, 
and  the  people  take  repose. 


CHAP.  IX. 

The  night  was  splendid  as  the  day  had  been : 
the  stars  glowed  upon  the  bosom  of  heaven  like 
drops  of  molten  silver  oozing  from  the  sides  of  a 
furnace.  A  delicious  coolness  came  whispering 
from  sea-ward  on  its  way  to  refresh  the  scorched 
continent. 

The  dying  Habaddon,  invigorated  by  the 
change  of  temperature,  received  wines  and  fruits, 
rose  from  his  bed,  and  took  a  seat  on  the  open 
deck.  Dismissing  his  attendants,  he  called  Ha- 
rushul  to  his  side. 

"  Seer,"  said  the  monarch,  "  I  want  not  your 
power  of  discerning  the  unborn  future  to  divine 
the  events  of  to-morrow. — These  islanders,  with 
their  infernal  engines,  or  their  infernal  allies,  will 
baffle  our  efforts  through  another  day.  —  Yes, 
you  need  not  inform  me  that  another  sun  will  go 
down  upon  the  island  of  Tsoor,  not  desolated  by 
the  arms  of  Habaddon ! — Tell  me,  then,  are  there 
no  means  of  turning  unearthly  powers  from  their 
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word  ? — Is  there  no  room  for  parley  ;  for  treaty  ; 
for  concessions,  promises?  Has  the  master  of 
half  the  world  nothing  at  his  disposal  that  may 
tempt  demons  to  revoke  their  purposes  ?  Speak 
freely  and  at  large,  for  this  cool  tranquil  night 
breathes  calmness  and  mild  reason  even  into  the 
fierce  soul  of  Habaddon." 

"  Prince  of  men,  and  lord  of  half  the  world, 
I  will  converse  with  you  in  the  largeness  and 
liberty  and  candour  of  common  intercourse. — 
These  soft  breezes  bring  a  relenting  softness 
even  upon  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  is  by  tem- 
per and  institute  stern,  more  than  his  fellows. 
First  then,  and  to  save  disappointment,  learn 
that  though  the  princes  of  the  air  are  commonly 
accessible  to  fair  proposals ;  and  will  make  or 
revoke  conditions,  yet  in  the  present  instance 
special  reasons  (which  you  shall  hear)  prevent  a 
revocation  of  the  word  that  has  been  spoken. — 
It  is  unalterably  true,  that  if  to-morrow's  sun 
goes  down  upon  yonder  palaces,  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Chief  of  the  Tsidonians,  Ha- 
baddon must  die ;  though  the  conquest  be  achieved 
before  midnight. — 

*'  Therefore  I  say,  hasten  your  assault  at  ear- 
liest break  of  day. — 

"  But    that   you  may  learn,    as   well   why  no 
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remission  can  be  had,  as  other  matters  much  be- 
fitting you  now  to  know,  hear  more  of  the  doc- 
trine of  truth  than  hitherto  your  ear  has  admitted. 
That  I  may  be  the  better  understood  in  the  main 
part  of  my  revelations,  first  learn  to  think  aright 
of  the  visible  structure  of  the  world. — I  will  be 
brief,  for  the  hours  of  Habaddon  are  now  pre- 
cious.— You  know  the  dotings  of  those  who,  with 
line  and  lens,  pretend  to  measure  the  skies ;  who 
tell  us  what  journey  it  might  be  to  reach  sun  or 
moon; — who  talk  of  globes,  revolutions,  orbits, 
and  laws  of  motion. — All  is  a  learned  folly,  so 
much  the  more  absurd  than  the  prattle  of  chil- 
dren as  it  is  more  laborious.  He  who  now  speaks 
to  you  has  actually  trodden  the  spaces  they  so 
ignorantly  talk  of; — has  travelled  over  the  fields 
upon  which  they  do  but  gaze;  and  while  they, 
beside  the  flickering  lamp,  have  been  summing 
inexpressible  numbers,  he  has  leisurely  visited 
the  vast  continents,  both  of  the  upper  and  nether 
world. 

**  Would  you  justly  conceive  of  those  re- 
gions?— Listen  then  to  such  comparisons  as  may 
bring  things  immeasurable  within  the  grasp  of 
mortal  comprehension. 

"  Look  towards  yonder  rock — the  impregnable 
islet  of  your  foe  ; — narrow  bound,   yet  crowded 
with  life !     A  mere  spot  it  seems  which  the  hand 
g3 
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might  cover,  floating  on  the  hosorn  of  the  bound- 
less sea !  Thus  ;  yes  thus,  on  the  bosom  of 
waters  immensely  more  extended,  floats  this  crust 
of  solid  earth,  with  all  its  mountains,  deserts, 
fertile  provinces,  and  unnumbered  empires !  Ah 
how  great  is  your  error — the  error  of  your  pride, 
in  thinking  that  you  sway  the  sceptre  of  half  the 
world!  Not  a  tenth,  not  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  continent  given  to  man  has  even  heard  the 
dread  name  of  Habaddon. — Far  beyond  the  tract 
of  the  most  adventurous  bark,  the  shores  of  the 
green  earth  stretch  out.  Empires,  and  empires 
again,  separated  by  interminable  sands,  or  path- 
less forests,  expand  their  length  and  width  to  the 
west  and  east — to  north  and  south,  and  yet  fill 
not  the  circuit  of  the  earth; — that  islet  on  the 
bosom  of  shoreless  waters  ! 

"  Bordering  and  enclosing  on  all  sides  the 
space  given  to  man,  runs  a  belt  of  dismal  moun- 
tains, seven  times  loftier  than  the  loftiest  of  the 
summits  of  this  our  mid  region :  these  stupendous 
heights  are  bladeless  ;  lifeless  ;  dark ;  destitute  of 
dews,  rains,  and  warmth :  their  precipitous  faces, 
like  the  munitions  of  a  walled  town,  lour  over  the 
outer  billows  of  the  unmeasured  deep. 

"  Near  ashore  in  that  deep  its  waves  and  toss- 
ings  are  moderate ;  or  moderate  as  the  tempests 
of  these  our  interior  seas ;  and  might  be  weathered 
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by  the  mariner.  But  as  they  recede  further  and 
further  from  the  realms  of  Hfe  and  order,  the  vio- 
lence and  rage  of  utter  anarchy  prevails  the  more, 
and  those  counteractive  forces  of  nature  which, 
around  us,  we  see  mingled,  bridled,  and  subdued, 
one  by  another,  there  break  friendship — separate, 
and  openly  parted,  rush  head-long  athwart  each 
other,  with  horrible,  eternal  contrariety. — 

"  Now  a  huge  column  of  the  nether  waters, 
rearing  itself  to  the  very  roof  of  heaven,  claims 
lordship,  and  challenges  a  right  to  repress  the 
seditions  of  chaos.  But  before  it  has  stood  the 
time  I  have  been  speaking,  the  antagonist  force 
of  fire  (penetrating  and  irresistible)  pervades  the 
very  bowels  and  substance  of  its  adversary,  bursts 
the  stately  mass  abroad ;  rends  it  atom  from  atom, 
and  fills  all  space  with  the  very  thinness  of  light- 
some vapour.  But  ah,  the  brief  triumph  of  heat ! 
for  quickly  spent  with  its  own  effort,  it  falls  and 
subsides,  and  runs  back  into  its  first  latent  ni- 
hility. Then  the  vapours,  suddenly  congealing, 
fall  with  horrible  crash  down  upon  the  pavement 
of  the  abyss,  in  balls  and  blocks  of  ice. 

'*  Winds,  buried  beneath  the  frozen  ruins,  but 
not  tamed,  in  getting  free  from  their  prisons, 
heave  aloft  the  shattered  masses,  ridge  piled  on 
ridge,  into  towering  precipices  of  ice ;  the  very 
topmost   points   of  which   catch  a   faint  —  faint 
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glimmer  of  the  brightness  of  the  far  distant  world 
of  day,  and  glitter  like  dimmed  gems  upon  the 
mantle  of  tenfold  night. 

"  But  the  fervent  principle,  insidious  while  it 
sleeps  —  furious  when  it  wakes,  revives  in  its 
season,  musters  its  forces,  and  hastens  abroad; 
Afloat,  suffusive  in  the  upper  space,  it  sheds  a 
genial  influence  ;  and  quickly  dissolves  the  frozen 
mountains ;  mighty  streams  rush  down  from  the 
hills  of  crystal : — all  their  sides  pour  torrents ; 
and  at  length  the  baseless  masses,  loosened  be- 
neath, tumble  headlong,  plunge  in  the  swelling 
inundation,  and  float  far  upon  the  new  deluge. 
Such  are  the  endless  revolutions  of  that  outer 
region  of  eternal  anarchy ;  and  so  conceive  of 
the  expanse  whereof  the  kingdoms  of  men 
occupy  the  central  region.  —  Now  learn  to 
think  aright  of  the  upper  and  the  nether 
worlds. — 

"  Know  then  that  this  earth — this  platform, 
such  as  I  have  described  it,  is  but  one  of  nine, 
ranged  successively  above  each  other,  like  the 
ceilings  and  floorings  of  a  lofty  palace  ; — each 
being  the  abode  either  of  light,  joy,  and  good- 
ness ;  or  of  obscurity,  malice,  and  torment,  ac- 
cording to  its  relative  position,  as  higher  or  lower 
in  the  series.  This  stage  or  region  of  humanity 
occupies  a  place  beneath   the   mid  height,    and 
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shows  accordingly  a  preponderance  of  pain,  con- 
fusion, and  violence. 

"  —  Prince !  you  have  descended  into  the 
spacious  and  lofty  cavern,  deep  in  the  bowels  of 
the  mountains  that  divide  your  northern  from 
your  southern  empire,  and  whence  your  slaves 
bring  yearly  to  your  palace  heaps  of  precious 
stones.  You  have  paced  the  rugged  bottom  of 
that  dark  vault  of  opulence,  torch  in  hand,  and 
gazing  upwards  have  admired  to  see  the  distant 
roof  studded  thick  with  gHstening  points  of 
every  colour.  There,  embedded  in  its  native 
rock,  sparkle  the  diamond,  the  topaz,  the 
emerald,  the, ruby! 

'*  —  So  think  of  the  starry  vault  of  heaven, 
on  which  now  we  gaze  1  Yes,  the  massy  base- 
ment of  the  world  next  above  us — the  adaman- 
tine flooring  of  that  better  region,  and  the  roofing 
of  this,  is  fraught,  through  its  entire  substance, 
with  stones  and  crystals,  each  huge  as  a  moun- 
tain ;  and  when  the  insolent  sun  is  quenched, 
these  jewels  beam  with  their  intrinsic  light,  and 
speak  (or  speak  to  the  meditative  eye)  of  the 
glory  of  that  higher  region  which  is  all  founded 
upon  gems. 

"  Mid-way  in  the  eastern  flood,  between  the 
outward  and  precipitous  ramparts  of  the  habit- 
able earth,  and  the  borders  of  utter  confusion. 
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stands  a  volcanic  mountain,  the  base  of  which, 
deep  in  the  deep  waters,  might  cover  a  space 
equal  to  three  such  empires  as  that  of  Habaddon. 
Within  its  bowels,  as  of  a  furnace  hotly  blown, 
fire  rages  intense — eternal.  Upper  exit  it  has, 
yet  so  straitened,  and  so  much  glutted  with  ruin- 
ous fragments,  as  to  emit  no  continuous  stream. 
Nevertheless  at  intervals  equal  and  precise,  the 
expansive  fervour  bursts  through  all  obstacles, 
and  gains  its  liberty  in  the  open  heavens. — There 
condensing  in  globular  form,  it  is  hurried  on  by 
the  current  that  sets  perpetual  through  the  upper 
skies  from  east  to  west ;  and  the  fiery  ball  borne 
aloft,  scorches  the  heads  of  men  as  it  goes,  and 
by  its  generative  energy  brings  forth  the  life  of 
vegetation. — So  believe  of  the  sun." 

"  On  what  fields  of  earth  or  air,"  said  Habad- 
don, "  rest  the  terrible  powers  of  whom  you 
speak  V 

"  Rest !  they  rest  on  none,  if  by  rest  you 
mean  either  to  have  a  fixed  abode,  or  to  be 
capable  of  repose. — Hurried  hither  and  thither 
in  perpetual  tumult,  like  the  withered  leafage 
of  the  forest  in  the  eddies  of  a  wintry  hurricane, 
they  whirl  around  the  shores  of  fight,  or  plunge 
far  into  the  realm  of  darkness,  and  again  revert- 
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ing,  take  their  causeless  idle  flight  direct  athwart 
the  busy  region  of  humanity.  And  just  as  the  fea- 
thery nations  on  their  long  annual  journeys  from 
northern  to  southern  climes,  when  they  pass  an 
islet  of  the  open  sea  drop  the  wing,  and  alight 
upon  rock  and  tree  and  house-top  for  an  hour  of 
rest,  so  do  the  migratory  powers  of  air  often  on 
their  weary  course  cluster  thick  upon  mountains, 
or  upon  the  roofs  of  cities,  or  fill  the  immensity 
of  some  lone  wilderness. 

"  But  concerning  these  vagrant  powers,  of 
whom  you  have  unadvisedly  anticipated  my  dis- 
course, know  (for  it  were  idle  to  conceal  what 
yourself  before  midnight  of  to-morrow  must  dis- 
cover) know  that  they  are  unhappy  and  malign 
exiles  from  the  world  next  above  our  own. 
Exiles  shall  I  say  ? — a  defeated  nation,  expelled 
by  force  of  arms  from  their  inheritance,  and  by 
strength  of  prison  walls  forbid  to  return  to  their 
primeval  seats.  But,  as  the  atmosphere  of  this 
and  of  that  region  are  vastly  unlike ;  so  is  the 
temperature ;  so  are  the  fruits,  the  wealth,  the 
delights  :  and  thrust  down  from  an  upper  to  a 
lower  world,  they  live  only  because  death  and 
extinction  are  impossible.  Beneath  the  roofing 
of  these  skies  nothing — nothing,  but  naked  exis- 
tence—an absolute  indigence,  and  the  unutterable 
yearnings  of  insatiate  instincts,  remains  to  them ! 
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"  These  celestial  giants,  pent  in  this  lower 
world,  inhale  a  withering  famine  : — with  every 
breath  draw  in  the  anguish  of  perpetual  want.  A 
listlessness  insupportable  torments  them; — naught 
throughout  the  ample  circuit  of  earth  is  worthy 
to  attract  their  eye  ;  and  often,  wearied  with  the 
meagreness  of  worldly  pomps,  and  upborne  by 
tendency  of  nature,  as  well  as  by  desire,  they 
course  along,  hard  upon  the  rugged,  star-studded 
roofing  of  their  prison ;  and  with  desperate 
hands  assail  the  gemmed  adamant,  as  if  to  rend 
for  themselves  a  way  through  to  their  native 
plains.  Then,  resentful  of  the  immovable,  im- 
penetrable rock  that  denies  their  return,  they 
fall  suddenly  to  earth,  and  strew  some  boundless 
desert  with  their  forlorn  hosts. 

"  But  well  you  know.  Prince,  that  the  captive 
whom  your  royal  revenge  detains  through  the 
years  of  a  long  life  in  the  darkness  of  a  dungeon, 
finds  (such  is  the  inveteracy  of  the  instinct  of 
happiness)  finds,  I  say,  even  within  his  narrow 
and  naked  walls,  some  source  of  amusement  ; — 
some  sad  diversion,  differing  from  absolute  mi- 
sery only  by  an  indefinable  distinction.  Hours — 
months — years,  he  spends  in  contemplating,  it 
may  be,  the  chance  position  of  straws  on  his 
floor ;  or  in  watching  the  path  of  the  devious 
drops    that   trickle    down   his    humid  walls ;     or 
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(choice  pleasure)  in  noting  the  toils  and   guiles 
and  successes  of  the  spider. 

"  Thus  and  with  similar  Hstlessness  of  woe, 
do  the  exiled  princes  of  the  air,  and  their  hosts, 
look  about  upon  the  affairs  of  men  ;  and  scorning 
their  own  folly  in  drawing  amusement  from  things 
so  trivial,  j^et  make  themselves  parties  in  the 
changeful  fortunes  of  empires.  Contemning  the 
rabble  of  mankind,  they  fix  their  fiery  eyes  on 
captains,  conquerors,  kings  ; — and  to  impart  fac- 
titious importance  to  the  game,  they  range  them- 
selves on  opposite  sides,  severally  caUing  this 
monarch  or  that,  their  client; 

"  Is  it  not  thus  that  you,  with  your  companion 
generals ;  or  you  and  your  favourite  women, 
beguile  listless  hours  in  fighting  childish  battles 
with  ivory  captains  upon  the  chequered  board  ; 
while  those  who  stand  around,  for  want  of  better 
diversion,  take  part  in  the  play,  and  wager  their 
trinkets  upon  its  issue  ? 

"  Know,  mighty  Prince,  if  it  may  please  your 
ear,  that  Habaddon  and  his  fortunes; — his  con- 
quests and  his  pomps,  have  long  given  signal 
amusement  to  the  celestials. — Angry  factions,  for 
and  against  him,  divide  the  airy  hosts.  Often, 
when  another  king  has  bowed  beneath  his  feet, 
have  thunders  of  ghastly  laughter  rung  around 
the  skies,  on  the  part  of  his  abettors  ;  while  those 
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who  had  wagered  their  ethereal  swords  and 
shields  against  him,  have  bit  their  tongues  in 
disappointment. 

"Among  all  the  myriad  legions  of  immortals 
there  is  scarcely  one,  either  prince  or  subaltern, 
that  has  not  at  length  taken  his  side  in  the  game 
of  this  Tsidonian  war ; — and  all  know  well  that 
their  bets  are  to  be  decided  to-morrow.  Be  the 
event  what  it  may,  many  must  forfeit  their  ban- 
ners— helmets — ^harness — spears,  or  potent  jewels, 
that  graced  their  wrists  and  belts  in  the  upper 
world — 

" — Yes,  even  now,  through  the  clearness  of 
this  still  night,  the  piercing  eye  of  the  Seer  de- 
scries crowds  of  ethereal  people,  urging  their 
way  on  all  sides,  and  hastening  from  their  dis- 
tant quarters  towards  the  island  of  Tsoor. — As 
they  cluster  thick  over  its  crystal  summits,  they 
rudely  jostle  and  contend  for  room ;  or  turn- 
ing towards  the  west  or  east,  make  signals  to 
their  coming  comrades  to  urge  a  more  rapid 
flight. — By  sun-rise,  not  a  span  of  space  on  all 
the  width  of  the  skies,  will  remain  unoccu- 
pied. 

"  The  greater  part  by  far  have  ventured  their 
gages  upon  the  chance  that  the  Tsidonians  will 
maintain  their  city  another  day;  and  that  Ha- 
baddon  must  die.     Yet  there  are  legions,  not  a 
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few,  that  deem  otherwise  ;  and  still  believe  he 
may  prevail  in  time  to  save  life  and  empire. — 

"  Who  then,  think  you,  shall  interpose  ;  or 
what  bribe  shall  avail  to  disappoint  the  mighty 
of  their  sport? — who  is  so  potent  as  to  snatch 
the  game  from  the  field  ?  Not  the  opulent  earth 
itself;  nor  all  its  hidden  treasures ;  nor  the 
persons  of  the  myriads  of  mankind,  could  redeem 
a  thousandth  part  of  the  celestial  wealth  that 
hangs  upon  the  issue  of  to-morrow's  combat ! — 

**  Think  then  of  nothing  but  of  urging  your 
people  to  their  utmost  endeavours.  No  choice 
remains  but  to  prevail  before  sun-set ;    or  to  die." 


CHAP.  X. 

The  Tsidonians  took  a  short  repose ;  and 
long  before  dawn  were  assiduously  employed  in 
strengthening  their  defences,  in  replenishing  their 
engines  with  missiles,  and  in  stretching  chains 
from  wreck  to  wreck,  around  the  entrances  of 
the  harbour. 

Few  had  fallen  on  the  preceding  day ;  and  the 
efficiency  of  their  machines  had  been  so  well 
proved,  that  a  new  hope  sprang  up  among  the 
people.  Almost  with  impatience  the  return  of 
the  enemy  was  waited  for.  But  not  before  noon 
was  the  numerous  fleet  of  Habaddon  refitted  and 
brought  from  the  stations  to  which  it  had  retired 
for  the  night,  to  resume  the  assault. 

Early  in  the  day  the  monarch  had  conferred 
with  his  generals  on  the  mode  of  attack  to  be 
adopted,  and  in  this  council  of  war,  with  a  can- 
dour altogether  new  to  him,  he  acknowledged  the 
error  of  the  plan  he  had  forced  upon  them,  the 
preceding  day,  and  gave  directions  for  move- 
ments of  a  different  kind. 
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To  assail  the  city  on  its  seaward  side  was  now 
rendered  utterly  impracticable  by  the  sunken 
vessels  which  completely  blocked  up  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  harbour.  The  fleet,  therefore, 
took  its  station  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Tsido- 
nian  missiles,  and  opposite  to  a  small  creek  where 
alone  the  landing  of  troops  might  be  effected. 
The  Chief,  anticipating  the  design  of  the  enemy, 
had  furnished  this  inlet  with  every  means  of 
defence ;  yet  he  foresaw  that  on  this  point  supe- 
rior valour  and  superior  numbers,  if  properly 
directed,  must  in  the  end  prevail  against  even 
the  most  determined  resistance  of  so  small  a 
body  as  that  which  now  remained  to  defend  the 
island. 

It  was  perceived  that  the  fleet  was  even  more 
crowded  with  troops  than  before ;  and  no  sooner 
had  it  taken  its  station,  than  each  galley  lowered 
its  boats,  which  were  quickly  manned  with  war- 
riors, aHd  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  creek. 
The  Tsidonians  were  not  slow  to  discharge  ter- 
rible showers  from  their  engines,  and  many  of 
the  boats  were  instantly  upset ;  but  many  in  the 
face  of  this  storm  of  death,  actually  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  shore;  and  some  hundreds  of  the 
veterans  established  themselves  in  good  order 
upon  the  margin  of  the  sea.  These,  though  fall- 
ing fast  beneath  the  stones  and  ponderous  shafts 
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that  were  hurled  upon  them,  maintained  their 
position  until  a  second  rank  had  come  up,  which, 
though  diminished  on  its  way,  disgorged  a  much 
more  numerous  body  of  veterans  upon  the  shore. 
They  had  now  placed  a  line  of  their  boats,  on 
edge,  in  front  of  their  position ;  and  thus  de- 
fended, prepared  themselves  at  leisure  for  forcing 
their  way  towards  the  city. 

The  moment  was  now  come  in  which  the  valour, 
rather  than  the  ingenuity  of  the  Tsidonians  must 
do  its  part.  The  Chief,  valiant  by  greatness  of 
mind,  if  not  by  martial  habitude,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  most  robust  of  his  people, 
resolved  to  dispute  with  the  invaders  every  step 
of  the  ground  between  the  shore  and  the  city. 

The  report  of  the  doom  pronounced  by  the 
Seer  upon  the  life  of  Habaddon,  if  he  failed 
within  the  prescribed  time  to  finish  the  war,  and 
which,  as  a  treasonable  whisper,  had  pervaded 
his  own  army,  had  reached  the  Tsidonians  by 
means  of  the  prisoners  they  had  taken.  Thus 
it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  the  very  man  who  by 
one  prediction  had  so  fatally  affected  the  minds 
of  the  Tsidonians  as  to  relax  their  courage, 
might,  by  another,  unintentionally,  rescue  them 
from  the  impending  ruin.  The  Chief  neglected 
not  to  avail  himself  of  this  hope  ;  and  in  address- 
ing his  troops,  said — 
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"  Let  US  but  repel  the  invader  until  sun-set 
of  this  day,  and  Habaddon,  already  mortally 
hurt,  shall  die — slain  by  his  own  terrors; — and 
his  death  shall  change  the  fortunes  of  the  war." 

The  people  felt  the  force  of  this  motive;  and 
it  invigorated  their  courage,  which  otherwise 
would  hardly  have  supported  them  an  hour 
against  the  experienced  and  exasperated  valour 
of  the  enemy. 

Again  the  royal  galley  followed  the  fleet,  and 
when  the  monarch  learned  that  his  troops  had 
actually  effected  a  landing,  and  were  about  to 
force  their  way  to  the  city,  he  directed  his  vessel 
to  be  brought  so  near  to  the  shore,  that  from 
his  couch  he  could  witness  the  behaviour  of  his 
veterans. 

"  Brave  fellows'. — I  know  them  well;  an  hour 
hence  they  will  have  walked  over  the  carnage 
of  a  mob  of  traders  to  the  gates  of  the  city ; — 
in  another  hour  have  scaled  the  walls,  and  before 
the  sun  goes  down  the  palace  of  Tsidon  shall  be 
in  flames." 

Enheartened  by  this  hope,  the  languishing 
monarch  seemed  to  regain  almost  his  wonted 
strength  and  animation ;  and  while  he  sat  gazing 
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upon  the  field  of  death,  jested  in  his  accustomed 
manner  upon  every  incident  of  the  fight.  Now 
scarcely  at  all  doubting  the  timely  capture  of  the 
city,  he  contemplated  with  little  anxiety  the 
destruction  of  his  own  battalions,  which  were 
instantly  replaced  from  the  fleet :  he  even  cheered 
the  Tsidonians  when  their  missiles,  from  the 
distant  heights,  showered  ruin  upon  the  ad- 
vancing lines.  Nevertheless  he  turned  a  look 
of  disquietude  not  unfrequently  towards  the 
descending  sun,  as  if  to  calculate  those  moments 
in  which  so  much  yet  remained  to  be  effected. 

The  Tsidonians  preserving  good  order,  and 
stretching  with  their  quintuple  lines  across  the 
entire  open  space  between  the  city  walls  and  the 
rocky  inlet,  had  continued  slowly  to  retrograde 
towards  the  gates.  Four-fifths  of  this  interval 
they  had  already  measured. — The  glowing  beams 
of  the  afternoon  sun  were  reflected  brightly  from 
the  western  fronts  of  the  palaces  of  the  city  and 
from  its  gilded  roofs. 

The  Chief  calculated  the  time,  and  the  ground 
in  his  rear ;  and  when  he  deemed  it  certain  that 
he  might  do  so  safely,  preserved  the  remaining 
strength  and  spirits  of  his  people  by  an  accele- 
rated retreat. 

The  entire  body  of  Tsidonians,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  enemy,  pressed  within  their  gates: — 
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the  brazen  leaves  springing  up  from  beneath,  and 
crushino-  the  wretches  whose  feet  at  that  moment 

o 

trod  the  threshold,  intercepted  the  way  of  the  as- 
sailants, of  whom  a  small  number  had  actually  en- 
tered, and  soon  fell  by  the  swords  of  the  besieged. 

A  brief  interval  of  security  and  rest  was  now 
afforded  to  the  Tsidonians:  meanwhile  hasty  pre- 
parations were  made  by  the  enemy  for  scaling 
the  walls.  Abundantly  provided  with  ladders, 
and  engaged  in  a  service  wherein  they  had  rarely 
been  baffled,  the  veterans  of  Habaddon  eagerly 
pressed  on  towards  the  wall,  and  were  contending 
with  each  other  for  the  glory  and  reward  belonging 
to  those  who  should  first  surmount  the  ramparts. 

During  this  pause  Tsidon,  having  manned 
t'he  towers  and  walls,  collected  around  him  the 
elders  of  the  people,  and  the  military  comman- 
ders, and  thus  addressed  them  : — 

"  Rather,  Tsidonian  Chiefs,  would  I  ask  terms 
from  the  invader,  than  wantonly  or  revengefully 
cause  the  destruction  of  multitudes ; — a  destruc- 
tion that  could  not  avail  for  our  own  preservation. 
But  a  hope  of  deliverance  is  yet  in  reserve.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  we  may  repel  the  un- 
righteous Habaddon,  and  save  all  that  is  ours 
from  his  ferocious  cupidity.  The  law  of  nature, 
and  the  law  of  nations,  permits  and  demands  that 

VOL.  II.  H 
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we  should,  at  whatever  cost,  pursue  the  hope 
that  remains  to  us ;  and  while  we  rescue  life  and 
liberty,  give  a  terrible  lesson  to  lawless  ambition, 
for  the  benefit  of  future  times.  When  I  raise 
my  helmet  aloft,  let  each  chief  hastily  withdraw 
his  people  from  the  walls,  and  lead  them  to  the 
centre  of  the  city.  My  own  hand  shall  achieve 
the  labours  of  this  day." 

Habaddon,  who  now  again  doubted  of  the  issue 
of  the  assault,  had,  in  the  impatience  of  dis- 
may and  rage,  left  his  galley,  and  reached  the 
shore.  The  force  of  his  passions  gave  him  a 
factitious  energy. — He  mounted  his  steed,  and 
supported  in  his  seat  by  a  horseman  on  each 
side,  advanced  slowly  from  the  beach  towards 
the  city.  The  setting  sun  flamed  on  his  brilliant 
but  dishevelled  locks,  as  he  entered  bare-headed 
among  the  lines.  His  veterans,  who  had  trodden 
with  him  many  a  field  of  victory,  on  seeing  him 
once  again  among  them,  after  an  interval  of  many 
months,  rent  the  air  with  the  howling  accla- 
mation of  conquest,  and  pressed  on  to  the 
assault.  He  raised  his  hand; — they  halted,  and 
kept  silence. 

"  Brave  companions!  victorious  veterans !  now — 
now — if  ever,  lovingly,  and  for  the  life  of  your 
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Prince,  use  well  your  good  swords :  leap  yonder 
wall,  and  ere  the  hasty  sun  goes  down,  rear  our 
crimson  banner  upon  the  Tsidonian  towers: — 
Hear  me  ! — a  mountain  of  gold — a  fair  kingdom, 
and  my  virgin  daughter,  shall  bless  the  man  who 
brings  me  the  head  of  Tsidon." 

The  walls  were  assailed  at  the  same  time  on 
three  sides ;  at  two  of  these  points  of  attack  the 
engines  of  the  besieged  might  long  have  repelled 
the  most  determined  valour  and  the  greatest 
numbers.  But  at  the  third,  which  was  the 
western  gate  of  the  city,  a  contracted  area  pre- 
vented the  free  use  of  the  Tsidonian  missiles  ; 
and  the  assailants,  though  beaten  down  in  great 
numbers,  were  pressing  hard  upon  the  Tsido- 
nians,  many  of  whom  had  already  received  the 
well-aimed  shafts  of  the  enemy's  archers. 

Once  and  again  the  summit  of  the  wall  was 
actually  in  possession  of  the  veterans,  who  had 
hardly  been  repulsed.  Habaddon,  perceiving 
that  a  determined  effort  upon  this  point  could 
not  fail  soon  to  carry  the  city,  gave  orders  for 
collecting  around  it  the  mass  of  his  troops.  The 
last  glories  of  day  were  now  mildly  resting  on 
the  edifices  of  the  Tsidonian  city. — The  Chief  on 
the  summit  of  the  wall  was  seen,  in  the  brilliant 
beam,  to  raise  his  helmet  aloft :  at  the  signal  the 
H  2 
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besieged  hastily  abandoned  their  defences.  The 
besiegers,  with  a  thundering  acclamation,  greeted 
their  retreat,  which  left  them  an  easy  access, 
and  in  dense  crowds  ascended  the  deserted  ram- 
parts.— 

A  living  mass  covered  the  wall,  when  the 
heavens  were  blackened  by  a  sudden  night. — 
The  roar  of  a  thousand  thunders  deafened  the 
ear : — the  earth  heaved  and  trembled,  as  if  about 
to  divide  under  the  feet.  In  the  next  moment 
a  shower  of  fragments  came  down  and  covered 
the  ground  far  and  wide  with  hewn  stones,  tim- 
bers, and  mangled  bodies. 

Silence  absolute  ensued : — the  dense  cloud  of 
smoke  and  dust,  slowly  ascending,  rolled  away, 
and  exhibited,  where  the  gate  and  walls  had  been, 
a  horrid  chasm,  bristled  with  ruins,  and  choaked 
with  heaps  of  dead. 

Habaddon,  dismayed  but  not  bereft  of  recol- 
lection, after  he  had  gazed  for  a  moment  upon 
the  hideous  chaos  before  him,  turned  his  eye 
once  more  to  the  west; — the  fiery  disk  actually 
touched  upon  the  distant  mountains  of  the  con- 
tinent ; — a  new  vigour  returned  to  him  ;  he  broke 
from  the  arms  of  his  guards,  balanced  his  ma- 
jestic form  gracefully  as  ever  in  his  seat,  and 
riding  at  full  speed  toward  the  battalions  of  the 
reserve  that  had  just  before  disembarked,  raised 
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his  hand,  in  sign  for  them  to  advance  and  follow 
him  to  the  assault  of  the  city. 


"  Veterans,"  exclaimed  he  in  a  voice  powerful 
as  ever, — "the  city  of  the  Tsidonians  is  laid 
open  before  us : — we  have  but  to  seize  the  wealth 
that  fills  it: — come  on  then,  and  the  spoil  im- 
mense is  yours ! " 

The  trembling  ranks  moved  not  from  their 
ground :  aghast  and  pale  they  gazed  upon  the 
city  : — their  weapons  had  fallen  from  their  hands  ; 
and  they  seemed  to  await  passively  their  fate,  as 
if  believing  that  a  second  burst  of  thunder  from 
the  earth  was  presently  to  rend  the  rocks  on 
which  they  stood. 

Furious  with  rage  and  despair,  Habaddon 
urged  his  steed  towards  the  ranks  ;  but  ere  he 
reached  the  line  he  reeled  from  his  seat  in  death  ; 
and  the  ground  shook  at  his  fall. 

Already  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the 
darkness  of  night  soon  shrouded  the  scene  of 
carnage. 


CHAP.  XI. 

The  Tsidonians  lost  not  the  hours  of  the 
night,  but  by  strenuous  efforts  completed,  before 
morning,  a  barrier  across  the  breach  which  the 
explosion  had  made. 

Meanwhile  the  generals  of  Habaddon,  them- 
selves dismayed,  re-embarked  their  affrighted 
troops ; — took  with  them  the  royal  corpse,  and 
retired  with  the  whole  fleet  to  the  opposite 
coast. 

No  hostile  oar  ruffled  the  face  of  the  sea  dur- 
ing several  days,  and  the  Tsidonians  began  to 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  generals  of  the  De- 
stroyer, or  the  inheritor  of  his  sceptre,  had  re- 
solved to  abandon  the  unrighteous  enterprise, 
which  had  already  cost  them  so  dearly.  But 
the  Chief  neither  allowed  the  preparations  for 
defence  to  relax,  nor  admitted  the  hope  enter- 
tained by  his  people;  for  he  judged  it  impro- 
bable that  a  conquest  so  nearly  achieved,  and 
a  rich  spoil  almost  attained,  should  be  soon  re- 
linquished by  greedy  princes  and  impatient  ve- 
terans. 
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Seven  days  of  suspense  had  elapsed  when  the 
senate,  protracting  anxious  debate  until  midnight, 
were  startled  by  hearing  once  more  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  hall  the  deep  voice  of  their  exiled 
compeer.  Harushul  had  landed  unperceived  on 
the  island,  had  made  his  way  disguised  to  the 
senate  house,  where,  with  a  tone  of  authority  not 
to  be  disputed,  he  had  demanded  entrance  from 
the  guards,  who  trembling  allowed  him  to  pass 
the  door. 

The  fierce  and  sullen  arrogance  which  here- 
tofore distinguished  the  manner  of  the  mysterious 
Elder,  was  now  much  softened  by  calm  and 
courteous  blandishments.  The  rugged  surface 
of  his  native  dispositions  had  received  that  pohsh 
which  minds  of  fine  quality  never  fail  to  acquire 
by  various  and  familiar  intercourse  with  foreign 
personages  of  high  rank,  and  which,  in  every 
country,  distinguishes  (among  the  noble)  those 
who  have  travelled  much  from  such  as  have  re- 
mained at  home.  Moreover  in  the  mien  and 
deportment  of  the  exiled  Elder  there  might  be 
discerned  that  alertness,  and  promptitude,  and 
caution,  which  belong  to  one  whose  existence 
has  long  depended  upon  the  successful  conceal- 
ment of  his  origin  and  purposes.  He  took 
position  in  front  of  the  chair  of  the  Chief; 
and    protruding    his    slender    and     naked    arm 
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from  between    the     folds    of   his    mantle,    thus 
spoke; — 

"  Peers,  and  you,  Tsidonian  Chief,  author  of 
the  miseries  of  your  people,  to-morrow  inflict 
upon  your  brother  such  punishment  as  may  seem 
due  to  one  who  returns  from  exile  without  revo- 
cation of  his  sentence  of  banishment.  Yet  to- 
night accord  me  the  grace  of  a  patient  hearing, 
while  I  report  what  much  it  concerns  you  to 
know." 

"  If,"  said  the  Chief,  "  Harushul  comes  among 
us  on  this  day  of  adversity  as  a  loyal  Tsidonian, 
bringing  useful  intelligence  and  faithful  counsels, 
he  shall  be  held,  by  such  service,  to  have  pur- 
chased a  pardon.  But  if  he  speaks  as  the  agent 
and  minister  of  an  enemy — mortal  or  immortal, 
let  him  expect  nothing  but  the  fate  of  a  traitor." 

"  The  fate  of  Harushul,"  replied  the  Elder, 
''  feeble  as  he  is,  and  laden  with  years  and  sor- 
rows, is  a  matter  of  far  greater  consequence  to 
those  who  may  inflict  it,  than  to  him  who  has  but 
to  sustain  it.  Hear  then,  and  determine  as  you 
please  whether  my  speech  favours  most  of  loyalty 
or  of  treason. — First  for  facts  ;  afterwards  for 
counsels.     Know  then  that  the  youthful  Tartak 
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succeeds  to  the  throne  of  his  father;  but  sur- 
roiinded  as  he  is  by  outraged  and  ferocious 
chiefs,  he  trembles  on  that  throne,  hourly  ex- 
pecting treason ;  and  continues  to  hold  the 
sceptre  more  because  none  of  the  generals  will 
concede  so  high  a  dignity  to  a  peer,  than  because 
they  are  loyally  attached  to  the  son  of  Habad- 
don.  The  young  monarch,  who  is  deficient  in  no 
princely  quality,  waits  for  some  occasion  on  which, 
by  winning  the  affection  of  the  veterans,  he  may 
render  himself  independent  of  his  chief  officers. 

"  The  chiefs  and  the  troops,  though  much 
misliking  the  enterprise  in  which  they  have  been 
led  so  far,  and  have  suffered  so  much  and  gained 
nothing  ;  are  nevertheless  tumultuously  impatient, 
now  that  the  spoil  has  come  within  their  reach — 
actually  to  seize  it.  All  firmly  believe  that  the 
palaces  of  the  Tsidonian  merchants,  if  not  con- 
structed of  gold  and  silver,  instead  of  stones, 
contain  columns,  statues,  goblets,  couches,  tables, 
of  the  precious  metals;  beside  jewels,  silks,  and 
spices,  beyond  all  calculation. 

"  You  ask  then  why  have  they  so  long  delayed 
their  return  to  the  island,  already  half  subdued  ? 
— Learn  that  superstition  (I  use  the  Tsidonian 
term)  checks  the  eagerness  of  cupidity.  It  is 
not  doubted  by  the  veterans,  nor  indeed  by  the 
most  experienced  of  Habaddon's  generals,  that 
H  3 
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the  explosion  by  which  the  mangled  bodies  of 
their  comrades  were  thrown  to  the  sky  was  the 
work  of  a  guardian  demon — the  terrible  pro- 
tector of  the  Tsidonians.  It  is  now  therefore 
debated  throughout  the  camp  by  what  means 
this  tremendous  power  may  be  bribed  or  won 
to  desert  the  Tsidonians,  and  to  surrender  their 
gold  to  an  enemy.  Means  of  inducement  of 
every  sort  have  been  proposed,  and  the  heads 
of  thousands  of  captives  have  been  devoted 
(should  such  an  offering  please  the  demon)  to 
purchase  his  favour. 

"  To  me  has  been  committed  the  work  of 
negotiation ;  and  it  is  at  my  option  to  return 
and  to  report  that  the  pertinacious  god  indig- 
nantly rejects  every  bribe — scorns  to  betray  his 
Tsidonians,  and  threatens  a  fiery  tempest  to  any 
that  shall  again  set  hostile  foot  upon  his  favoured 
islet.  Thus  would  the  invading  and  hungry  host 
be  repelled  from  your  walls,  by  a  word  ; — a  word 
of  the  exiled  Harushul. 

'^  But  I  have  not  told  you  all. — There  are 
secret  influences  that  control  the  fate  of  the 
Tsidonians,  and  these  also  rest  in  the  hand  of 
him  whom  the  Chief  adjudged  to  perpetual  ba- 
nishment. And  hear  too,  proud  Chief,  hear 
the  humiliating  fact,  that  your  life  and  the  Hves 
and  welfare  of  your  people  hang  on  the  rosy  lip 
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of  the  fair  daughter  of  Asmel  and  Aia ; — that 
scorned  ahen,  whom  for  no  fault  you  long  re- 
fused to  call  your  daughter  ;  and  to  whom,  only 
by  popular  compulsion,  you  at  length  grudgingly 
afforded  the  dues  of  paternal  love. 

"  Ida,  daughter  of  Asmel,  holds  the  heart  of 
the  royal  Tartak.  Together  with  her  father 
and  his  household  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
troops  of  Habaddon  when  they  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  adjoining  island ;  and  withliim  was 
conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  monarch. — 
Instantly  he  recognized  the  fair  children  of  Aia 
as  his  kin,  and  hearing  the  story  of  her  marriage 
with  the  son  of  Tsidon,  quickly  traced  back  the 
course  of  events  which  proved  that  he  and  they 
had  sprung  from  the  same  noble  ancestors.  For 
his  children's  sake  Asmel,  though  son  of  Tsidon, 
received  grace  from  the  monarch.  A  royal  pa- 
vilion— call  it  if  you  will  a  splendid  prison — was 
set  apart  for  their  use,  and  there  they  received 
daily  sumptuous  entertainment  sent  from  the 
royal  table. 

"  The  son  of  Habaddon  saw  the  fair  Ida,  and 
quickly  the  vehemence  of  his  passion  bereft  him 
almost  of  reason.  At  first  the  fear  of  his  father's 
displeasure  restrained  the  young  prince ;  and 
since  his  succession  strong  motives  of  state  pre- 
vent his  urging  his  suit.     But  he  languishes  in 
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the  impatience  of  youthful  love,  until  the  day 
arrives  when  he  may  safely  call  the  lovely  cap- 
tive his  bride,  and  make  her  the  queen  of  many 
nations. 

"  The  Tsidonian  lady,  though  a  mere  damsel, 
is  a  true  patriot ;  or  if  not  a  patriot,  at  least  an 
obedient  daughter,  and  firmly  insists,  as  the  con- 
dition upon  which  alone  she  will  become  the 
mistress  of  half  the  earth,  that  the  twenty  thou- 
sand Tsidonian  captives  who  have  been  sent  to  a 
distant  clime  shall  be  liberated,  and  furnished 
with  the  means  of  rejoining  their  countrymen. 
Gladly  would  the  young  monarch  accede  to  this 
demand  ;  but  the  captives  have  passed  under  my 
hand,  as  victims  due  to  Molec ;  nor  is  there  a 
general  in  the  host  so  bold  as  to  attempt  to 
release  one  of  them  from  the  cord  that  I  have 
knotted  around  their  necks. 

"  The  lives  of  this  twenty  thousand  are  there- 
fore absolutely  at  my  disposal ;  and  furthermore, 
as  the  daughter  of  x\smel  demands  their  release 
from  the  impatient  Tartak,  it  remains  with  me, 
by  conceding  or  withholding  the  surrender,  to 
malce  terms  with  the  young  monarch,  and  insist 
that  either  favour  or  severity  shall  be  shewn  to 
the  vanquished  islanders. — I  can  say,  'Remit 
your  vengeance  ;  or,  fulfil  it ! — revenge  the  death 
of  riabaddon ;    or,  forego  revenge!' 
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"  What  say  you  then,  Tsidonian  elders,  and 
you  Tsidonian  Chief?  —  I  wait  your  commands; 
and  see,  the  day  is  breaking.  But  that  you  may 
weigh  the  whole  matter  duly,  I  must  declare  my 
conditions  ;  for  you  will  not  think  me  so  weak  as 
to  negotiate  the  redemption  of  the  people,  and 
forget  justice  to  myself.  As  the  price  then  of 
my  interposition  I  demand,  first,  the  revocation 
of  my  sentence  of  banishment ;  and  to  be  restored 
to  my  rights  and  honours,  as  Chief  of  my  tribe. 
Then  I  demand  an  uncontrolled  and  irresponsible 
power  for  instituting  among  the  people  such 
orders,  rites,  and  observances  as  to  me  shall  seem 
good; — and  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  senate  as 
supreme  hierarch,  and  in  that  capacity  to  exercise 
a  domination  in  the  state  which,  though  sacred 
not  civil,  shall  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Chief, 
and  absolutely  free  from  his  intervention. 

*'  Peers,  you  have  heard  the  terms  of  your 
deliverance." 

Harushul  withdrew  from  the  hall.  The  Chief 
had  already  instructed  his  guards  to  attend  his 
steps,  and  to  prevent  his  departure  from  the 
island.     He  then  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  Peers  in  counsel,  the  moody  man  who  has  so 
unexpectedly  again  spoken  in  the  place  whence 
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we  expelled  him,  has,  I  well  know,  been  deemed 
by  some  of  you  insane  ;  and  you  have  thought 
that  he  should  have  been  treated  more  as  a 
maniac  than  as  an  object  of  public  justice.  I 
have  judged  otherwise;  and  in  proof  of  the  opi- 
nion I  have  formed  I  may  now  confidently  allege 
that  strange  want  of  caution  which  he  has  dis- 
played in  coming  thus  among  us  to  negotiate  his 
own  affairs. — Know  you  not  this  infallible  rule 
of  discrimination — That  the  man  whose  prepos- 
terous conduct  springs  simply  from  an  exuberant 
imagination,  is  ever  deficient  in  personal  pru- 
dence ;  while  the  true  madman,  amidst  all  his 
absurdities,  is  seldom  or  never  wanting  in  that 
guileful  circumspection  which  may  aid  him  to 
avoid  incarceration,  or  to  escape  from  it : — wary 
towards  his  keeper,  even  when  he  meditates  self- 
destruction. 

**  Harushul,  I  say,  if  we  needed  proof  of  his 
sanity,  has  shown  himself  to-day  much  rather 
absurd  than  mad ;  and  since  his  extravagances 
are  of  a  pestiferous  sort,  it  behoves  us  to  treat 
him  as  a  man  dangerous  to  the  state.  I  have 
therefore  taken  good  care  to  secure  his  person. 

"  We  return  then  to  our  own  aflfairs. — Whether 
or  not  we  admit  the  statement  just  now  given  us, 
it  is  manifest  that  some  cause  restrains  the  enemy 
from  achieving  his  conquest ;   and  if  that  state- 
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ment  be  true,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  return  of 
the  Seer  will  be  waited  for  some  days,  at  least, 
and  that  no  hostile  attempt  will  be  made  upon 
the  island  while  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  treaty 
with  its  invisible  guardians.  A  short  period  of 
security  is  then  assured  to  us,  which  we  must 
employ  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  Let  it  be  confessed  that  our  commercial 
prosperity  on  this  spot  is  already  overthrown. 
Even  were  we  now  left  unmolested  to  repair  the 
damage  we  have  sustained,  our  recovered  wealth, 
too  well  known  to  all  nations,  would  ere  long 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  whoever  may  hold  the  vast 
empire  which  has  spread  itself  over  all  the  east. 
We  must  in  future  either  possess  our  island  as 
trembhng  tributaries,  or  again  and  again  defend 
it,  with  ruinous  successes.  Degrading  servitude 
would  soon  enervate  our  industry.  Frequent 
wars  must  either  terminate  in  subjugation,  or, 
which  is  not  less  to  be  dreaded,  transmute  our 
community  from  a  commercial  to  a  military  body ; 
and  that  transmutation,  as  you  well  know,  must 
quickly  be  followed  by  the  erection  among  us  of 
a  military  despotism. 

"  We  will  seek  then  another  home.  We  will 
dismiss  fruitless  regrets. — Those  who  carry  with 
them  their  energies  and  their  virtues,  transport 
all  that  ought  to  be  highly  prized,  even  tliough 
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loved  localities  must  be  abandoned.  I  have  fore- 
cast the  path  of  our  migration.  I  have  taken  the 
necessary  measures  for  expediting  the  transition 
of  my  people.  Our  families  are  gone  before  us: 
— You  will  follow  them,  with  whatever  remains 
that  may  be  removed. 

"  For  myself,  an  arduous  and  perhaps  hazard- 
ous enterprize  remains  to  be  achieved ;  but  my 
heart  forbids  that  I  should  leave  it  unattempted. 
— Giving  credence,  as  I  do,  to  the  facts  we  have 
learned,  I  hear  with  lively  joy  that  the  Tsidonian 
youths,  betrayed  into  captivity  by  Hammedatha, 
are  living,  and  in  safety ;  though  beneath  the 
dark  and  infectious  wing  of  superstition.  These 
must  be  sought  and  rescued ;  and  led  back  to 
their  fathers  and  brethren.  The  task  may  be 
difficult,  and  perilous ;  but  to  whom  should  a 
father  transfer  the  duty  of  snatching  his  children 
from  chains  and  death  ?  I  go  then  as  a  shepherd 
penetrates  the  wilderness  in  search  of  a  part  of 
his  flock  that  has  wandered  far  from  the  fold. 

"  And  now,  need  I  give  my  reasons  for  rejecting 
with  contempt  the  proposition  of  Harushul?  — 
No  —  on  such  conditions  I  would  not  purchase 
life,  were  we  surrounded  on  every  side  —  and 
escape  impossible !  For  life,  charged  as  it  is 
with  many  cares  and  sorrows,  ceases  to  be  in  any 
degree  a  good  when  oppressed  by  the  indefinite 
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evils  of  a  spiritual  despotism.  Far  better  were  it 
to  die  on  the  swords  of  our  enemy,  than  to  live 
the  slaves  of  a  murky,  insolent,  and  sanguinary 
priesthood  !" 

A  few  days  were  enough  for  charging  the 
galleys  and  merchant  vessels  with  all  that  now 
remained  to  be  removed  from  the  city.  —  Busy 
hands  rent  from  ceilings  and  walls  sheathings  of 
gold  and  silver ;  —  separated  carvings  from  cor- 
nices and  capitals; — lifted  statues  from  their 
bases  ; — raised  inlaid  pavements  and  floorings  ; — 
and  stripped  from  every  palace  all  but  its  sub- 
stantial masonry. 

The  very  day  on  which  every  preparation  for 
departure  was  completed,  the  fleet  of  the  enemy, 
in  its  full  strength,  was  perceived  in  the  distance. 
Its  advance  was  slow.  The  Cliief  commanded 
every  mast  in  the  harbour  to  be  laid  level  with 
the  decks,  and  every  engine  around  the  island  to 
be  placed  in  readiness  for  action. 

Before  sunset  the  hostile  navy  had  come  within 
such  a  distance  of  the  island  as  allowed  its  ban- 
ners to  be  distinctly  perceived ;  —  and  several 
signals  of  uncertain  meaning  were  displayed  from 
the  mast-head  of  the  leading  galley. — These,  it 
was  conjectured,  were  intended  for  the  eye  of 
the  Seer.     Doubt  and  fear  manifestly  controlled 
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the  movements  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  fleet  took 
its  station  for  the  night  at  a  distance  somewhat 
greater  than  that  to  which  it  had  before  attained. 

The  first  hour  of  perfect  darkness  w  as  dihgently 
and  without  noise  employed  by  the  Tsidonians  in 
rearing  again  their  masts,  and  in  clearing  the 
harbour.  Their  safety  depended  altogether  upon 
their  successfully  concealing  their  escape; — for 
heavily  laden  as  were  their  vessels,  and  crowded 
also,  their  superior  seamanship  would  not  have 
availed  them  had  they  been  seen  and  pursued. 

At  midnight  the  little  navy  clustered  around 
the  extremest  mole  of  the  harbour :  not  a  whisper 
broke  from  the  lip  of  any  one ; — the  oar  insidi- 
ously gained  its  purchase  on  the  sea,  and  again 
was  lifted  noiseless  from  the  wave.  The  Chief 
stood  on  the  first  of  the  marble  steps,  upon  which 
the  ripples  of  the  refluent  tide  were  playing,  and 
there  having  embraced  the  chiefs  of  the  people, 
uttered  in  a  clear  low  voice  the  words,  *'  Go  my 
sons  to  a  happier  clime :"  —  and  every  galley 
moved  forward,  and  left  for  ever  the  island  of 
Tsoor. 

The  Tsidonians  doubled  the  island  near  ashore ; 
and  having  gained  its  southern  side,  struck  out  to 
sea  with  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  oars. — Before 
the  break  of  day  a  breeze  accelerated  their  pro- 
gress ;  and  at  sunrise  the  Chief  could  but  faintly 
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distinguish  his  people  on  the  verge  of  the  sea, 
from  the  highest  accessible  point  of  the  island  ; — 
from  the  masts  of  the  enemy's  galleys  they  must 
therefore  have  been  imperceptible. 

Not  a  moment  vras  now  to  be  lost  by  the 
solitary  Chief. — The  preparations  for  the  tremen- 
dous work  of  destruction  which  he  meditated  had 
already  been  completed  by  his  people,  who  under 
his  direction  had  lodged  ample  quantities  of  the 
explosive  material  beneath  every  public  building 
and  principal  mansion  in  the  city ;  connecting  all 
with  one  and  the  same  centre,  where  the  slow 
combustion  of  a  torch  was  to  give  ignition  to  the 
whole,  after  an  interval  in  which  he  would  have 
gained  a  secure  position  among  the  rocks. 

At  break  of  day  the  hostile  fleet,  hauling  its 
anchors,  again  approached  the  island.  Fear  and 
cupidity  held  a  doubtful  conflict  over  their  course. 
Now  they  vigorously  plied  the  oar ;  now  faltered 
or  retired.  A  few  boldly  held  on  their  way; 
while  some  were  seen  returning  towards  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  fleet  which  at  first  had  moved 
in  line,  became  confusedly  scattered  over  the 
sea. 

Already  the  Chief,  careful  to  prevent  the  use- 
less destruction  of  life,  bad  kindled  the  fatal 
torch,  and  was  ascending  the  precipices.  —  He 
gained  his  position,  and  thence  contemplated  the 
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fiery  tempest  that  was  to  prostrate  the  fair  edifices 
of  the  Tsidonian  wealth  and  power. 

A  single  explosion,  covering  the  day  with  dark- 
ness, and  shaking  the  island  to  its  hase,  heaved 
the  massy  walls  of  the  regal  palace  from  their 
foundations,  and  threw  its  lofty  and  decorated 
roof  to  the  skies. 

After  a  short  interval  of  silence,  during  which 
the  thick  curtain  of  smoke  and  dust  had  curled 
from  off  the  ruins,  new  volcanoes  of  flame  and 
thunder  burst  up  in  quick  succession  from  all 
quarters.  A  general  conflagration  ensued,  and 
raged  from  side  to  side  of  the  city,  until  whatever 
could  feed  the  flames  had  been  consumed. 

During  three  days  and  nights,  fires,  alternately 
quickened  and  subsiding,  sent  lofty  columns  of 
smoke  to  the  sky.  At  the  first  explosion  the 
hostile  fleet  had  retired  in  dismay  to  its  harbours 
on  the  opposite  coasts.  But  as  the  conflagration 
subsided,  it  again  returned,  and  hovered  in  the 
straits,  manifestly  reluctant  to  abandon  a  greedy 
hope ;  and  yet  fearing  to  approach  this  islet  of 
supernatural  terrors. 

The  expectations  of  the  Chief  were  not  de- 
ceived.— The  avidity  of  gain  is  a  master  passion, 
and  though  held  for  a  time  at  bay,  in  the  end 
vanquishes  every  other  motive.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  few  days,  and  when  all  appearance  of  com- 
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bustion  had  ceased,  a  great  number  of  boats, 
fully  manned,  left  the  fleet,  and  advanced  towards 
the  dreaded  shore.  They  touched  upon  the 
outermost  points ; — tempted  the  rocks  with  their 
oars  ;  and  looked  in  alarm  towards  the  heights. 
At  length  several  of  the  more  audacious  pushed 
their  keels  upon  the  strand,  where  first  the  troops 
had  landed  ;  and  the  men  with  desperate  haste, 
as  if  devoted  to  death,  ran  towards  the  ruined 
city.  Their  more  timid  comrades  waited  in  their 
boats  to  see  what  might  be  the  issue  of  their 
boldness :  and  perceiving  that  no  new  thunders 
burst  from  the  rocks,  hastened  ashore,  and  eager 
not  to  be  last  in  rending  gold  and  diamonds  and 
pearls  from  palace  walls  and  vaults,  sped  across 
the  intervening  plain,  crowded  the  breaches  in 
the  v>'alls,  and  spread  themselves  through  the 
obstructed  streets. 

The  crimson  banner  of  Habaddon  was  now- 
hoisted  on  one  of  the  tottering  ruins  of  the  city, 
in  signal  to  the  fleet ;  and  instantly  every  remain- 
ing boat  was  lowered; — a  rush  took  ])lace  from 
the  sides  of  the  galleys,  and  few  remained  on 
board  but  the  slaves  whose  chains  confined  them 
to  their  benches. 

Before  noon  the  island  was  covered,  and  the 
desolated  city  filled  with  myriads  of  these  greedy 
warriors.     Many  hurried  vaguely  from  quarter  to 
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quarter,  impatient  of  research,  or  despairing  of 
booty.  Others,  furnished  with  implements  for 
the  purpose,  addressed  themselves  to  the  labour 
of  exploring  the  ruins. — They  heaved  enormous 
fragments;  dug  among  the  bared  foundations; 
explored  subterranean  passages ;  broke  into  every 
seeming  concealment;  and  actually  laid  open  the 
public  sewers.  While  a  few  perseveringly  fol- 
lowed these  arduous  toils,  many  were  furiously 
contending  for  some  glittering  fragment,  which 
the  fire  had  spared.  Numerous  parties,  disap- 
pointed in  their  researches  in  the  city,  spread 
themselves  over  the  island,  exploring  every 
cavern ;  and  more  than  once  the  Chief  saw  them 
approach  the  place  of  his  concealment. 

As  the  sun  declined  terror  suddenly  resumed 
its  power ;  and  as  if  some  spectre  had  started  up 
among  the  ruins,  all  precipitately  fled  towards 
the  strand,  where  the  boats  had  been  left,  and 
pushed  away.  The  Chief  watching  their  depar- 
ture, perceived  that  after  they  had  gained  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  three  or  four  of  the 
boats  hung  in  the  rear,  and  furtively  returned  to 
the  place  of  landing.  The  bold  party  leaped 
ashore,  and  hastened  again  toward  the  city. 

The  Chief  had  wrapped  himself  in  a  mantle, 
similar  to  those  distinctively  worn  by  the  disciples 
of  Harushul,   and   thus   disguised,    followed    the 
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party  at  a  little  distance.  By  the  light  of  torches, 
they  had  resumed  the  labour  of  overthrowing  the 
foundations  of  the  palace.  The  explosion  had 
formed  a  vast  cavity,  intersected  by  the  fallen 
partitions  of  its  vaults,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  high  rampart  of  confused  ruins. 

Tsidon  took  position  on  the  brink  of  this 
frightful  chasm,  and  contemplated  at  leisure 
the  assiduous  but  fruitless  toils  of  the  adven- 
turous men  beneath. — Now,  with  united  efforts, 
they  dislodged  some  enormous  mass  of  hewn 
stones  ;  now  fixed  their  iron  bars  in  the  joints  of 
the  masonry,  and  overthrew  with  a  thundering 
crash  some  wall  that  had  withstood  the  shock  of 
the  explosion. — Then  with  hammers  they  assailed 
a  brazen  door; — sent  loud  echos  round  the  cavity, 
and  bursting  the  bars  or  panels,  rushed  into 
the  vault,  explored  each  cell,  and  again  disap- 
pointed, issued  forth,  cursing  the  demon  of  the 
city. 

Here  and  there,  amid  the  chaos,  a  soUtary 
man  applied  himself  industriously  to  a  particular 
heap — carefully  turning  up  the  rubbish ;  and 
taper  in  hand,  examined  each  ambiguous  frag- 
ment;  and  from  time  to  time,  with  thievish  haste, 
secreted  in  his  dress  some  shining  atom  tliat  had 
fallen  from  the  walls  or  ceilings. 

While  looking  down  upon  this  busy  scene,  the 
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Chief  rebuked  and  solaced  the  anguish  of  his  soul 
by  reflections  such  as  these : — 

"  Yes,  let  the  beams  of  day  penetrate  the 
vaults  of  my  palace  !  Among  them  shall  be  dis- 
covered no  dungeon  of  despotic  revenge  !  Need 
I  fear  lest  some  victim  of  royal  caprice  or  jealousy 
should  now  gain  liberty,  and  exult  over  the 
prostrate  fortunes  of  his  sovereign  ?  True,  the 
sumptuous  halls,  the  gilded  saloons,  the  gay 
courts  of  my  palace,  lately  filled  with  wealth  and 
joy,  are  fallen;  but  their  fall  reveals  no  racks, 
no  bars,  no  chains  of  cruelty.  Never  did  those 
massy  arches  smother  the  sighs  of  a  captive, 
unjustly  immured.  Never  in  those  depths  did 
the  oppressed  and  forgotten  prisoner  howl  or 
weep  in  despair,  when  his  ear  caught  the  distant 
sounds  of  revelry  above! 

*'  Nor  have  these  revealed  vaults  hidden  at  any 
time  the  fruits  of  extortion,  the  price  of  blood, 
or  the  wa'ges  of  industry. — If  the  eye  of  heaven 
descries  a  foul  stain  of  cruelty  or  rapine  upon 
those  walls,  let  my  endeavours  to  gather  my 
scattered  people  be  baffled ! " 

Before  break  of  day  the  party  had  completely 
exhausted  their  strength,  and  meeting  in  an  open 
space,    greeted  each   otlier   with   angry  looks  of 
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disappointment.  They  then  drew  forth  their 
meats  and  wines,  and  after  a  hasty  and  sullen 
repast,  sunk  down  in  sleep  upon  the  hroken 
ground. 

The  Chief  allowed  them  an  hour  of  repose ; 
and  just  as  the  morning  began  to  glimmer,  de- 
scended into  the  ruinous  cavity,  advanced  to- 
wards the  sleeping  group,  and  in  a  loud  and 
commanding  tone  exclaimed  : — 

"  Up,  soldiers !  or  show  your  warrant  of  safety 
in  sleeping  among  these  dread  ruins.  Up,  bold 
men,  save  yourselves  while  you  may ! " 

The  voice  of  alarm  awakened  all: — all  gazed 
in  dismay  upon  the  mantled  form  before  them, 
dimly  seen  in  the  twilight,  yet  seen  distinctly 
enough  for  them  to  recognize  the  costume  of  the 
followers  of  the  Seer.  The  affrighted  men 
sprang  upon  their  feet,  and  rushing  towards  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pit,  climbed  as  they  could 
the  acclivitous  sides  of  the  ruin,  and  disappeared. 

The  Chief  took  the  direct  way  towards  the 
beach,  which  he  gained  long  before  the  party 
came  to  the  spot,  who,  in  their  terror,  had  en- 
tangled themselves  among  the  obstructed  streets. 
Meanwhile  he  had  launched  a  skift'  which  he  had 
reserved  for  the  purpose,    hoisted  his   sail,  and 

VOL.  IL  I 
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stood  out  to  sea.  Soon  after  sun-rise  the  boats 
appeared  hastily  leaving  the  detested  island 
where  the  invaders  had  met  nothing  but  death, 
terrors  and  disappointment.  Tsidon  now  turned 
his  course  towards  them,  and  with  an  amicable 
signal  invited  parley ;  and  declaring  that  he  had 
a  message  to  the  Sovereign,  received  their  pro- 
mise to  conduct  him  to  the  royal  camp  and 
pavilion. 

Already  the  fleet  had  weighed  anchor,  and  was 
on  its  way,  in  several  divisions,  towards  different 
points  of  the  continent.  The  boats  followed  at 
some  distance;  and  at  evening  joined  one  of  the 
divisions,  and  amid  the  confusion  of  disem- 
barkation, escaped  notice. 

The  disguised  Chief  availing  himself  of  the 
same  hour  of  dimness  and  confusion,  broke  away 
from  the  crowd,  and  during  the  darkness  of 
night,  proceeded  over  a  track  of  country,  not 
unknown  to  him,  towards  the  royal  camp. 


CHAP.  XII. 

The  young  Tartak,  son  of  Habaddon,  had 
become  the  state  prisoner  of  his  chief  officers, 
who  controlled  his  movements,  usurped  his  au- 
thority, and  in  fact  indulged  him  with  the  per- 
mission to  live  from  day  to  day  only  until  their 
project  for  sharing  among  themselves  his  empire 
was  matured.  So  confident  were  the  conspira- 
tors of  their  power  to  effect  their  purposes,  that 
they  thought  it  scarcely  necessary  to  affect  con- 
cealment :  and  the  machinations  of  treason  were 
matters  of  common  talk  through  every  division 
of  the  army. 

Nevertheless  the  mockery  of  abject  submission 
was  still  preserved. — The  captivity  of  the  young 
monarch  was  embeUished  with  the  decorations  of 
regal  state ;  and  the  very  men  who,  an  hour 
before,  had  discussed  among  themselves  the 
question  whether  he  should  see  the  light  of 
another  morning,  in  coming  into  his  presence 
threw  themselves  vehemently  upon  the  earth,  and 
called  him  *  the  soul  of  their  joys,  and  the  rising 
sun  of  their  existence.' 

I  2 
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The  chiefs  of  the  army  were  deterred  from 
the  consummation  of  their  treason  in  great  mea- 
sure, by  the  doubt  they  entertained  of  the  dis- 
positions and  intentions  of  the  prince  of  a  martial 
people  of  India,  who  led  thirty  thousand  of  his 
warriors  in  the  train  of  Habaddon.  Though  a 
vanquished  nation,  they  retained  their  military 
qualities,  were  devoted,  with  an  unbounded  at- 
tachment, to  their  sovereign;  and  by  their  high 
spirit,  perfect  discipline,  and  undaunted  bravery, 
were  more  to  be  feared  than  thrice  their  number 
of  almost  any  other  people. 

Shasru,  their  king,  hid  his  purposes  beneath  an 
impenetrable  taciturnity.  He  was  known  to  have 
borne  impatiently  the  yoke  of  his  conqueror  ;  ne- 
vertheless it  was  much  doubted  whether,  having 
given  his  word  of  honour,  he  could  be  induced 
to  take  part  in  any  base  or  murderous  conspiracy. 
It  was  even  conjectured  that  he  meditated  the 
purchase  of  his  people's  freedom  by  effecting 
the  rescue  of  the  young  Tartak. 

The  conspirators  had  concerted  means  for 
effecting  the  destruction  of  their  dreaded  com- 
peer ;  but  were  restrained  by  the  fear  of  the 
resentment  of  his  troops.  Meantime,  and  while 
watching  their  opportunity,  they  invited  him  to 
their  counsels,  with  the  hope  of  entangling  him 
insensibly  in  their  plot. 
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It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  Tsidonian 
Chief,  alone  and  disguised  in  the  sacred  mantle, 
approached  the  royal  camp.  Impatient  of  the 
temporary  necessity  which  compelled  him  to  en- 
dure the  degradations  and  practise  the  evasions 
that  belong  to  a  character  assumed,  he  resolved 
to  act  on  the  boldest  plan  in  effecting  the  object 
of  his  enterprise,  and  determined  instantly  when 
it  should  be  possible,  to  throw  aside  the- detested 
garb  of  a  minister  of  superstition. 

— As  such  he  was  at  once  recognized  by  the 
guards,  when  he  presented  himself  at  the  barrier. 
"  Soldiers,",  said  he,  "  my  message  is  for  the  ear 
of  the  royal  Tartak."  In  a  tone  in  which  were 
blended  vague  awe,  doubt,  and  bluff  contempt, 
they  opposed  his  advance,  until  their  superior 
coming  up,  released  them  from  their  responsi- 
bility, by  himself  taking  charge  of  the  stranger : 
to  him  the  disguised  Chief  repeated  his  demand 
to  be  conducted  to  the  pavilion  of  the  Sovereign. 
But  the  officer,  who  seemed  willing  to  clothe  his 
refusal  in  a  specious  courtesy,  replied  that  the 
August  Invisible  whom  he  had  named  held  con- 
verse with  none,  save  through  the  intervention 
of  his  prime  minister,  the  splendid  Scytha,  to 
whom  he  should  forthwith  be  led. 

To  the  pavilion  of  the  splendid   Scytha,  the 
Chief    was   immediately   conducted.      The   lofty 
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edifice  of  curtains  was  of  a  bright  azure,  thickly 
flowered  with  embroideries  of  crimson,  in  circles 
of  silver.  The  stakes  of  the  tent  were  of  the 
same  precious  metal,  and  its  cords  entwined  with 
gold.  The  officer  drew  aside  the  ample  and 
reduplicated  draperies  ;  and  in  a  tone  more  fa- 
miliar than  servile,  and  in  a  barbarous  tongue, 
introduced  the  stranger. — 

"  Ho,  my  Lord ! — I  bring  you  one  of  these 
cloaked  beings  of  whom  perhaps  already  we  have 
seen  enough.  I  found  him  at  the  barrier,  and 
he  demands  to  see  the  Prince." — 

^'  Hah !  the  very  tool  we  shall  have  need  of. 
Hold  him  here  in  safety,  until  our  leisure  serves 
us."- 

The  generals  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
empire  of  their  late  master,  were  at  this  moment 
convened  in  the  pavilion  of  Scytlia.  They  were 
sitting  or  reclining  beside  a  low  semicircular  table : 
incense  burned  before  them,  which,  while  it  dimi- 
nished the  dim  light  of  the  apartment,  oppressed 
the  air  by  its  intoxicating  ingredients.  Around, 
on  every  side,  were  piled  disorde^-ed  heaps  of 
arms,  armour,  harness,  splendid  mantles,  ingots  of 
gold  and  silver,  goblets,  salvers,  jewels,  and  the 
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costly  spoils  of  palaces  confusedly  bound  in  huge 
bundles,  and  heaped  together  so  as  to  leave  only 
a  small  central  space  for  the  generals  and  their 
attendants.  One  would  have  thought  that  he  who 
had  amassed  these  treasures  by  plunder,  with 
an  instinctive  suspicion  proper  to  his  character, 
deemed  them  in  safety  only  while  under  his  eye. 

Scytha  held  the  first  place  among  the  generals 
by  immemorial  possession  of  power.  He  had 
been  the  companion  and  minister  of  the  father  of 
Habaddon ;  had  obsequiously  served  the  son ; 
and  was  now,  without  a  competitor,  lord  of  the 
life  and  destinies  of  the  young  monarch.  Too 
absurdly  deformed  in  person,  and  too  graceless 
and  inflexible  in  temper  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
his  first  or  of  his  second  master,  he  had  been,  for 
this  very  reason,  intrusted  with  unlimited  autho- 
rity. The  jest  of  his  sovereign,  he  held  his 
sovereign's  sceptre,  and  gave  little  account  of  his 
administration.  Nature  seemed  in  this  instance 
to  have  made  mockery  of  her  own  rarest  and  most 
admirable  endowments. — Hideous,  mishapen,  pre- 
posterous, as  was  the  splendid  Scytha,  no  man 
like  him  could  give  advice  in  moments  of  peril : 
no  man  meet  peril  with  a  calmer  intrepidity.  The 
very  soul  of  military  sagacity  and  of  imperturb- 
able valour  sparkled  from  his  sunken  grey  eye. 
Daunt  him!  —  daunt  the  sun  in  the  heavens!  — 
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Circumvent  him  !  — be  more  insidious  than  the 
snake  in  the  grass  !  Scytha  practised  the  base- 
ness of  falsehood  and  of  small  cunning  in  mere 
contempt  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do  ;  while 
himself,  by  power  of  intelligence,  appreciated  the 
higher  wisdom  of  sincerity  and  virtue  ;  and  had 
he  moved  among  heroes,  would  have  been  himself 
a  hero ;  not  indeed  by  the  choice  of  his  soul,  but 
by  the  perspicacity  of  his  understanding.  Not- 
withstanding the  crookedness  and  rigiditp.of  his 
person,  Scytha  rode  with  the  boldest ;  and  his 
favourite  steed  was  an  animal  hot  and  vicious  as 
a  tiger.  Scytha,  and  very  few  but  he,  kept  pace 
with  Habaddon  on  the  field  ;  and  when,  as  often 
happened,  the  gigantic  and  godlike  monarch,  and 
his  deformed  minister,  were  seen  at  full  gallop, 
side  by  side,  speeding  over  a  broken  plain,  or 
across  a  desert,  it  was  hard  not  to  suppose  that 
the  mighty  devastator  of  the  earth  was  attended 
visibly  by  his  subservient  fiend. 

The  deformed  prince  scrupled  not  to  make 
mirth  of  his  own  ugliness  ;  and  when,  after  a  new 
conquest,  the  fiiir  captives  were  to  be  allotted 
among  the  chiefs,  he  would  claim  the  fairest  with 
a  hideous  laugh,  on  the  plea  of  his  personal 
pretensions !  his  compeers  were  wont  to  admit 
his  demand,  and  all  enjoyed  the  jest  while  they 
saw  him  snatch  the  lily  or  the  rose  of  some  fallen 
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royal  house.  But  Scytlia  might  well  allow  his 
companions  to  be  merry  at  his  expense ;  for  none 
of  them,  he  well  knew,  would  dare  to  supplant 
him  ;  or  daring,  would  succeed. 

In  the  centre  of  the  semicircle,  and  directly  in 
front  of  his  master,  kneeled  the  secretary  of 
Scytha ;  the  agent  of  his  power  and  the  organ  of 
his  determinations  in  the  council.  With  a  leaf 
of  the  plantain  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  writing 
instrument  in  the  other,  he  addressed  what  it  had 
previously  been  arranged  he  should  say,  imme- 
diately to  his  lord,  as  if  submissively  expressing 
his  personal  opinion,  or  conveying  information  he 
had  acquired.  This  man  was  a  native  of  the 
distant  west,  and  of  a  race  differing  from  any 
seen  eastward  of  Euphrates.  Short  in  stature, 
corpulent,  sleek,  bald  on  the  crown,  with  a 
curling  beard  tliat  half  concealed  a  perpetual 
grin,  he  would  scarcely  have  attracted  notice  in 
the  crowd ; — unless  from  some  eye  as  observant 
as  his  own ;  and  an  observant  eye  would  have 
been  fixed  by  the  singularly  fine  lines  of  the 
secretary's  head,  contrasted  with  features  expres- 
sive of  all  that  is  dastardly  and  sensual. 

The  order  of  business,  first  interrupted  by  the 

entrance  of  the  officer  with  the  disguised  Chief, 

was    soon    afterwards    again    disturbed    by    the 

appearance  of  Shasru,  the  Indian  prince,  already 

I  S 
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mentioned.  This  personage  stood  distinguished 
among  the  generals  not  more  by  his  complexion, 
than  by  the  genuine  dignity  of  his  mien;  and 
by  the  unchanging  gravity  —  a  gravity  almost 
melancholic,  of  his  manners.  Sorrow  sat  on  his 
brow ;  yet  fortitude  and  conscious  honour  pre- 
vailed over  the  expression  of  dejection. 

He  and  his  people  had  fallen  the  victims  of 
an  atrocious  perfidy  on  the  part  of  Habaddon 
and  his  minister;  and  had  subserved  the  pur- 
poses of  lawless  ambition  in  fulfilment  of  a 
promise  made  to  one  whose  faithlessness  merited 
nothing  but  treason. 

This  kingly  man,  more  magnanimous  and  true 
than  wary,  it  was  now  the  object  of  Scytha  to 
entangle  in  his  toils.  The  consultations  were 
carried  on  in  an  uncouth  northern  dialect,  known, 
as  it  was  supposed,  to  none  but  the  race  to  which 
the  conspirators  belonged ;  and  the  wily  secretary 
interpreted,  from  time  to  time,  so  much  as  he 
deemed  necessary  to  impart  to  the  Indian  prince. 

The  presence  of  the  stranger  was  perhaps 
hardly  remembered ;  or  it  was  not  imagined  that 
he  might  be  master  of  a  language  the  poverty 
and  difficulty  of  which  had  confined  it  to  its 
native  inhospitable  deserts.  But  Tsidon,  who 
would  impatiently  have  received  any  public  com- 
munication from  an  interpreter,  had  made  it  his 
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pride  to  possess  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  every  people  comprehended  within 
the  wide  circle  of  Tsidonian  commerce ;  and  on 
the  present  occasion  found  no  difficulty  in  gather^ 
ing  the  meaning  of  the  speakers. 

The  secretary  resumed  his  official  discourse, 
fixing  his  eye  intently  upon  that  of  his  master, 
of  whose  presence  alone  he  seemed  to  be  con- 
scious.— 

"  I  say,  my  Lord,  and  will  lose  my  head  if  I 
fail  to  convince  you,  that  the  disappointment  of 
the  hopes  of  the  generals  and  of  the  veterans,  as 
well  as  all  the  strange  events  that  have  of  late 
amazed  us,  are  to  be  explained  in  the  manner 
I  have  suggested. — All  went  well  until  the  day 
when  the  blue  eyes  and  rosy  lips  of  a  captive 
girl  fascinated  the  eyes  and  heart  of  the  stripling 
whom  now  we  worship.  Unlucky  for  us  was  the 
conquest  of  the  green  island,  that  brought  into 
the  camp  a  pretty  face,  for  the  sake  of  which, 
forsooth — mark  you,  my  Lord,  the  coincidence  of 
events — for  the  sake  of  which  the  splendid  Scytha 
and  his  noble  companions,  and  the  thousands  of 
our  brave  veterans,  must  now  forego  the  spoils  of 
victory. — Beauty  dearly  bought,  truly  !  INIay  our 
young  master  in  future  please  his  fancy  at  a 
cheaper  rate ! 
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"  Do  you  believe,  my  Lord,  that  this  pensive 
damsel,  and  her  m.editative  father,  with  whom 
the  youth  spends  all  his  leisure,  have  not  inter- 
ceded—  have  not  made  conditions  on  behalf  of 
their  people?  —  Most  evident  is  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, both  that  they  have  asked,  and  that  he  has 
granted,  all  the  grace  that  could  be  afforded  to 
the  vanquished  islanders.  Though  he  dared  not 
openly  interpose  to  turn  aside  from  them  the 
tempest  of  war,  yet  has  he,  by  secret  intelligence, 
sent  to  them,  and  probably  by  secret  orders 
given  to  some  traitors  among  the  commanders  of 
the  fleet,  favoured  their  timely  escape,  with  all 
their  boundless  wealth. 

"  Yes,  with  all  their  wealth  \ — and  how  great 
this  was,  I  have  used  dihgence  to  learn,  and  am 
able  authentically  to  say  that  it  has  not  been  a 
w4iit  exaggerated  by  popular  rumour  ;- — nay,  not 
equalled. — To  speak  of  particulars : — the  mansion 
of  an  ordinary  Tsidonian  merchant  was  sheathed 
— walls  and  ceilings,  with  beaten  gold;  its  roof 
rested  on  columns  of  solid  silver; — ^its  furniture 
was  of  the  same  precious  metals ;  or  of  ivory ; 
and  every  vessel  and  platter  glittered  with  inlaid 
gems  '.—What  have  we  lost !  The  vaults  of  the 
royal  palace  contained  more  treasure  than  the 
empire  of  Habaddon  yields  in  revenue  in  fifty 
years.     Moreover    the   warehouses   of  the   city. 
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ten  stories  high,  were  crammed  with  spices,  silks^ 
pearls,  and  curious  works. — What  have  we  lost ! 
"  But  I  refrain :  why  vex  ourselves  with  the 
description  of  the  spoil  that  has  been  purloined 
from  us  ? — But,  my  Lord,  is  all  this  to  be  en- 
dured ?  are  the  princes  who  have  conquered  and 
ravaged  the  earth  to  be  thus  mocked ; — mocked 
by  a  youth — mocked  by  a  captive  girl  ?  " 

The  generals  uttered  their  impatience  by  dire 
imprecations.  Scytha  tranquilly  stroked  his 
beard,  and  nodded  to  his  secretary  to  proceed. 

"  Nor  have  we,  my  Lord,  yet  reached  the 
depth  of  the  machinations  of  which  we  are  the 
victims.  What  think  you  of  the  mantled  Seer 
who — no  one  knows  by  what  means,  acquired 
an  unbounded  sway  over  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
ceased monarch?  I  say  that,  on  the  evidence  of 
a  thousand  circumstances  which  I  have  consi- 
dered and  compared,  I  believe  the  gloomy  being 
and  his  murky  followers  to  have  been  none  other 
than  Tsidonians ! — how  have  we  been  cheated  ! — 
But  I  see  that  one  of  the  gang  has  just  been 
brought  in,  by  proper  questioning  of  whom,  spite 
of  his  taciturnity,  and  spite  of  his  demon,  we 
shall  doubtless  obtain  full  confirmation  of  the 
fact. — But  this  business  may  be  deferred  to  an 
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hour  of  leisure.  Meanwhile  I  confidently  assume 
what  I  have  affirmed. 

"  See  then  the  game  that  has  been  played : — 
the  bold  impostor,  well  instructed  no  doubt  by 
his  sovereign,  penetrated  our  camp,  possessed 
himself  of  the  fears  of  the  man  who  never  before 
had  feared,  and  thenceforward  managed,  almost 
at  his  pleasure,  the  whole  of  the  war.  Do  you 
think,  my  Lord,  that  the  assault  of  the  Yemenians 
upon  our  lines  was  not  planned  by  him  ?  and 
was  it  any  other  than  he  who  rescued  twenty 
thousand  of  his  countrymen  from  our  revenge, 
and  sent  them  in  safety  to  a  distant  land  ? 

"  And  then,  though  he  could  not  turn  aside 
the  sword  from  the  island,  yet  did  he  contrive 
both  to  affright  the  brave  Habaddon  to  death, 
and  to  secure  time  to  his  people  for  escaping 
with  all  their  treasures. 

"  The  mysterious  man,  charging  himself  with 
an  embassy  to  the  demon  of  the  island,  has  gone 
from  us ;  and  we  idly  waited  his  return !  But 
now,  mark  you  my  Lord,  there  comes  this  emis- 
sary, who  pleases  to  deliver  his  message  to  none 
but  the  royal  Tartak.  Well  devised,  truly.  My 
Lord  !  roast  your  faithful  secretary  over  a  slow 
fire,  if  this  fellow  has  not  come  to  conclude  a 
treaty,  first  securing  the  Tsidonians  from  pursuit 
on  the  seas ;  and  then  the  release  and  safe  return 
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of  the  captives. — And  all  this  shall  be  achieved, 
and  more,  if  you,  my  Lord,  and  your  noble  com- 
panions, are  content  to  look  on  patiently  while 
the  villany  proceeds  ! — Ah  let  not  the  vanquished 
nations  learn  that  their  conquerors  have  at  length 
been  overthrown  by  the  wiles  of  a  beggarly 
fellow,  wrapped  in  a  tattered  mantle  ;  have  been 
despoiled  by  the  melting  eyes  of  a  silly  girl !  " 

Scytha  heard  this  harangue  unmoved. — But 
the  other  conspirators  burst  into  vehement  pas- 
sion ;  and  one  of  them,  starting  from  his  seat, 
would  have  rushed  upon  the  disguised  Tsidonian 
Chief,  and  have  dragged  him  forwards  to  the 
question  by  torture  had  not  the  secretary  inter- 
posed.— 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  addressing  the  enraged  general, 
"  spoil  not,  I  pray  you,  by  your  just,  but  too 
hastly  indignation,  the  measures  we  have  pre- 
pared.— This  fellow  knows  nothing  of  our  sus- 
picions.— We  must  use  him  for  our  purposes 
before  his  personal  fears  are  alarmed  : — the  rack 
shall  do  its  part,  in  its  season  ;  but  when  a  mys- 
tery is  to  be  disclosed  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
necessary  rule — First  guile,  then  torment.  I 
will,  in  private,  and  by  craft  of  easy  discourse, 
gain  from  the  man  the  substance  of  the  informa- 
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tion  we  need.  This  shall  afterwards  be  compared 
with  his  confessions  on  the  wheel. — I  ask  your 
patience  for  three  days  only  :— meanwhile  I  will 
take  good  care  he  does  not  elude  us." 

The  demand  of  the  secretary  was  assented  to, 
and  he  went  on  : — 

"  My  Lord,  it  is  on  the  supposition  that  this 
man  comes  on  the  errand  I  have  mentioned,  that 
I  offer  my  advice.  I  deem  it  probable  that  the 
treasures  of  the  Tsidonians,  loading  their  mer- 
chant vessels,  are  still  within  our  reach.  Let 
orders  be  sent  instantly  to  the  fleet  to  be  in 
hourly  readiness  to  put  to  sea ;  and  so  soon  as 
we  have  discovered  the  course  the  fugitives  have 
taken,  our  navy  may  pursue,  and  shall  overtake 
them.  Meanwhile  allow  this  fellow  free  access, 
in  private,  to  the  young  Tartak:  doubt  not  that 
he  will  gain  from  the  love-sick  youth  a  promise 
that  the  Tsidonians  shall  not  be  molested,  or 
that  if  pursued  our  fleet  shall  be  put  on  a  wrong 
course.  When  this  secret  treaty  has  been  con- 
cluded, propose  to  your  prisoner  a  day  of  martial 
display,  on  which  he  may  show  himself  to  his 
troops  in  the  splendour  of  sovereign  power. 
Indulge  him  with  all  the  bright  unsubstantial 
garniture  of  royalty, — In  the  midst  of  the  pomp, 
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and  while  the  youth  is  surrounded  by  the  vete- 
rans, let  a  messenger  come  up  in  haste,  as  from 
the  coast,  announcing  that  the  rich  Tsidonian 
fleet  has  been  seen  hovering  in  the  straits,  and 
might  easily  be  captured. — The  troops  will  de- 
mand leave  to  return  to  the  ports,  there  to 
embark  in  pursuit  of  the  spoil. — The  Prince, 
my  Lord,  scrupulous  of  his  word  and  honour, 
will  hesitate  ;  will  become  embarrassed ;  will  feign 
a  good  reason  for  delay. — Discontent  will  burst 
forth  from  all  the  ranks ; — confusion  will  ensue ; — 
you  will  seize  the  moment,  and  act  as  I  need  not 
specify." 

The  project  was  approved,  and  the  secretary 
enjoined  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  giving 
it  effect. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

The  Tsidonian  Chief  was  conducted,  with  a 
semblance  of  respect,  to  the  tent  of  the  secretary ; 
who  finding  that  all  his  wonted  methods  of  wily 
cunning  failed  to  draw  from  him  any  other  reply 
than — **  My  message  is  for  the  ear  of  the  royal 
Tartak,"  determined,  after  allowing  him  a  private 
conference  with  the  young  monarch,  to  have  re- 
course to  the  ultimate  means  of  interrogation; — 
and  to  use  those  means  with  the  utmost  severity. 

"  Good,  good,  my  sage  and  trusty  friend," 
said  the  baffled  secretary,  "  you  do  well  not  to 
endanger  the  safe  keeping  of  what  has  been 
intrusted  to  your  fidehty. — I  admire  your  reso- 
lution ; — and  an  a'udience  of  the  young  monarch, 
the  light  of  our  eyes,  and  the  darling  of  the 
nations,  shall  be  granted  you  on  the  first  occasion 
that  offers.  But  if  you  know  any  thing  of  courts, 
and  of  the  manners  of  princes,  especially  of  young 
princes,  you  know  that  to  obtain  an  interview, 
and  a  favourable  one,  is  often  as  hard  a  matter  as 
to  win   a  battle. — I  mean  unless   the   man  who 
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seeks  it,  is  known  to  be  one  who  comes  to  mini- 
ster to  royal  pride,  caprice,  or  passion.  The 
hour  of  business  must  not  be  invaded ;  much  less 
the  hour  of  pleasure;  —  the  season  of  moody 
temper  must  be  avoided  ;  and  the  time  of  vacant 
listlessness.  How  would  your  business  speed, 
or  where  would  my  poor  head  be  found,  were  I 
to  thrust  you  upon  royalty  in  an  unlucky  moment! 
Be  patient  then. — I  will  watch  my  opportunity. 
But  if  after  all  the  Prince  should  refuse  to  see 
you,  is  there  a  power  on  earth  that  can  compel 
his  royal  will  ? " 

Notwithstanding  these  pretended  difficulties, 
the  secretary,  impatient  to  consummate  his  plans, 
summoned  the  Chief  to  follow  him  to  the  royal 
pavilion  at  evening  tide  of  the  next  day.  And 
he  believed  that  his  object  would  best  be  secured 
by  introducing  the  stranger  when  the  young 
Prince  was  with  the  Tsidonian  captive,  and  his 
fair  daughter. 

"  The  monarch,"  said  the  secretary,  as  they 
proceeded,  "  smitten  by  the  charms  of  a  beautiful 
Tsidonian  captive— one  of  the  royal  house,  spends 
every  hour  he  can  rescue  from  public  business  in 
her  company  ; — with  whom — believe  it! — he  never 
converses  but  in  the  presence  of  her  father. — 
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If  the  Prince  is  willing  to  give  you  a  private 
audience,  he  will  retire  with  you  into  an  adjoining 
apartment.  If  not,  you  may  speak  in  the  pre- 
sence of  these  royal  prisoners  or  not,  as  you 
think  fit.  Remember,  no  one  approaches  the 
august  person  of  the  sovereign  ruler  and  absolute 
lord  of  many  nations,  without  throwing  himself 
upon  the  earth,  and  kissing  the  dust." 

**  Hitherto,  good  secretary,"  replied  Tsidon, 
"  I  have  never  bowed  the  head  to  any  mortal; 
much  less  have  fallen  prostrate  as  a  slave;  and 
should  acquit  myself  awkwardly  in  attempting  a 
gesture  so  unused." 

"  Ah! — Well  then,  prepare  to  meet  the  con- 
sequence of  your  stifF-neckedness.  No  doubt 
you  carry  in  your  bosom,  or  in  the  folds  of  that 
awful  mantle,  some  charm  which  shall  defend 
your  haughty  neck  from  the  edge  of  the  axel" 

"It  is  for  me  to  think  of  that. — I  dare  the 
consequence  of  appearing  erect  in  the  presence 
of  the  mighty  Tartak." 

The  approach  of  the  stranger — described  as  a 
follower  of  the  Seer,  had  been  duly  announced  in 
the  royal  saloon;   and  the  announcement  quick- 
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ened  the  curiosity  and  alarmed  the  sohcitude  of 
Asmel,  who  knew  that  he  should  see  a  coun- 
tryman, and  believed  he  might  hear  from  him 
tidings  of  woe  concerning  his  people. — Perhaps 
learn  the  captivity  or  death  of  his  father. 

Curtain  after  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  the 
secretary  and  the  stranger  entered  the  royal 
apartment.  The  guileful  man  who  was  actually 
plotting  the  destruction  of  the  young  monarch, 
threw  himself  with  great  violence  upon  the  car- 
peted ground,  clasped  his  hands  which  he  ad- 
vanced in  front  of  his  bald  pate ;  and  while 
prostrate,  asked  permission,  in  a  whisper,  to 
bring  before  *  the  rising  sun  of  pleasure,  and 
the  young  delight  of  the  nations'  a  stranger 
who  refused  to  confide  his  message  to  any  of  the 
faithful  slaves  of  the  most  beloved  of  monarchs. 

Tsidon,  closely  enveloped  in  his  mantle,  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  saloon,  and  in  the  hasty 
moments  while  the  secretary  was  speaking,  pe- 
netrated, with  his  keen  and  experienced  eye,  the 
bosom  of  the  young  monarch  before  him ; — di- 
vined his  dispositions  and  qualities  ;  appreciated 
his  talents  ;  measured  his  ca})acity,  and  from  the 
rapid  estimate  inferred  the  course  which  himself, 
on  this  difficult  occasion,  should  pursue. 

Before  it  should  be  necessary  for  him  to  speak 
he  caught  the  eyes  both  of  his  son  and  grand- 
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daughter  ;  and  on  both,  astounded  as  they  were 
at  the  unexpected  interview,  he  fixed  a  look 
which  intelligibly  said — '  Be  discreet,  or  we  are 
lost!' 

The  gentle  Ida,  rendered  too  susceptible  of 
every  emotion  by  the  trial  she  had  passed  through 
of  alternate  sorrows,  alarms,  doubts,  and  genial 
hopes,  during  the  months  of  her  captivity,  was 
httle  prepared  to  assume  or  maintain  the  appear- 
ance of  tranquillity.  The  presence  of  her  royal 
grandfather  had  at  all  times  filled  her  with  a 
trembling  awe,  and  his  appearance  now  over- 
threw at  once  all  her  fortitude : — she  sunk  swoon- 
ing into  the  arms  of  her  father,  who  gladly  found 
the  means  of  conceahng  his  own  agitation  while 
giving  attention  to  his  fainting  daughter. — 

The  women  of  the  captive  princess  came  for- 
ward, and  conveyed  her  to  her  apartment ;  and 
Asmel,  bowing  to  the  monarch,  retired  to  his 
own. 

The  secretary,  wishing  to  facilitate  the  con- 
ference which  he  presumed  would  take  place, 
withdrew  also. 

**  Your  message,  stranger,"  said  the  Prince, 
addressing  Tsidon,  *'  is,  you  say,  for  my  ear 
alone.  But  if  I  were  as  timid  as  those  monarchs 
are  who  have  reason   to  fear  a  dagger  beneath 
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every  cloak,  I  should  not  thus-  admit  you  to  my 
presence,  unattended  by  my  guards. 

"  Prince !  more  caution  than  you  use  would 
not,  in  my  esteem,  convict  you  of  a  want  of 
personal  courage. — A  monarch  owes  the  care  of 
his  life  to  his  people.  I  see  the  glittering  hilt 
of  your  sabre  in  your  girdle;  —  draw; — I  am 
unarmed  (throwing  aside  his  mantle).  But  be- 
lieve me,  I  am  not  the  man  whom  most  you  ought 
to  fear. — Know  you  not  that  your  chief  servants 
are  traitors  ?  I  come,  uncalled,  to  free  you  from 
servitude; — from  an  insidious  knife. — Much  ex- 
perienced in  affairs  of  state,  I  may  aid  you  by 
wholesome  counsel. — But  it  is  fit  you  should  first 
know  the  name  and  quality  of  the  man  who  thus 
boldly  proffers  his  services.  —  Call  the  captive 
Prince  who  has  just  retired." 

"  Improbable  —  yet  certain  surmise !  —  can  I 
doubt  the  resemblance  of  features ; — the  voice — 
the  royal  mien?  Am  I  in  converse  with  any 
other  than  Tsidon  ; — my  foe ; — my  friend  ; — my 
fathei;;  the  father  of  her  to  whom  my  heart  and 
empire  are  devoted  ? " 

"  Prince  and  son !  govern,  I  pray  you,  all  your 
emotions  in  this  hour   of  fate.  —  Your  life  and 
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mine ;  your  regal  state  and  mine ;  and  the  welfare 
of  many  nations  are  now  to  be  saved  or  lost. — 
We  must  hastily,  yet  calmly,  concert  the  mea- 
sures proper  for  the  occasion :  but  first  call  your 
captive,  and  assure  yourself  that  you  are  not 
deceived." 

"  I  will  call  the  son  of  Tsidon ;  the  father  of 
Ida ;  but  I  need  no  attestation  of  the  fact  that  a 
king  is  before  me." 

Asmel  returned ;  and  at  the  command  of  his 
father  reserved  to  another  day  the  expression  of 
his  filial  emotions.  Tsidon  succinctly  related 
what  he  had  heard  in  the  paviHon  of  Scytha; 
and  then  with  the  perspicuity  and  promptitude 
of  a  commanding  spirit,  instructed  the  young 
Prince  in  the  course  he  should  pursue. 

"  Meanwhile,"  said  he,  "  the  noble  Indian 
king,  without  whose  aid  our  measures  might 
fail  of  success,  must  be  won.  This  indispensable 
part  I  will  undertake  to  perform;  and  now  return 
to  the  tent  of  the  traitorous  secretary,  whose  ma- 
chinations I  shall  be  able  to  anticipate  and  defeat." 

Tsidon  resumed  his  mantle;  left  the  pavilion, 
and  joined  the  secretary,  who  not  doubting  that 
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his  plot  was  duly  working,  committed  him  to  the 
custody  of  his  servants.  But  in  the  depth  of 
night  the  prisoner  eluded  his  sleeping  guards, 
passed  through  several  curtained  apartments, 
actually  stepped  over  the  rotund  and  snoring 
secretary,  and  gained  the  freshness  of  the  open 
air.  He  on  his  first  approach  to  the  camp  had 
noted  the  broad  banner  of  the  Indian  army,  dis- 
figured by  hideous  symbols ;  and  now  directed 
his  noiseless  steps  towards  the  same  quarter. 

At  break  of  day  he  presented  himself  before 
the  pavilion  of  Shasru: — his  mantle,  respected 
through  the  host,  gained  him  admission ;  and  by 
exhibiting  the  signet  of  Tartak,  that  had  been 
entrusted  to  his  care,  he  secured  at  once  the 
confidence  he  needed,  as  an  authorized  agent 
of  the  young  monarch. 

*'  Hear  me,  royal  Shasru,"  said  the  Chief. — 
'^  You  are  not  ignorant  that  the  dispositions  of 
the  son  of  Habaddon  are  altogether  unlike  those 
of  his  father; — Generosity — mercy — the  love  of 
justice,  swell  his  bosom ;  and  he  burns  to  bless 
the  lands  which  his  father  desolated. — But  his 
lawless  generals,  so  long  the  tools  of  ferocious 
despotism,  can  never  become  the  instruments  of 
his  beneficence.  —  He  must  remove  them  from 
their  seats  of  power ; — for  they  are  the  declared 

VOL.  II.  K 
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foes  of  mankind. — Nay,  he  must  destroy  them 
as  traitors  who  have  plotted  against  his  Hfe. 

**  Aid  him,  Prince,  in  this  necessary  work. 
He  invites  your  sword  to  his  service.  Be  assured 
the  profligate  and  ambitious  men  who  would  now 
make  you  a  party  in  their  treason,  will,  when 
that  treason  is  achieved,  discard  from  their  com- 
pany a  man  just  and  sincere  like  yourself.  You 
will  be  permitted  neither  to  share  the  spoils  of 
empire,  nor  even  to  live,  when  they  have  acquired 
the  power  to  crush  you.  Your  virtue  and  valour 
insure  your  destruction  from  the  hand  of  such  as 
Scytha  and  his  comrades." 

The  melancholy  but  generous  man  listened  to 
this  persuasion ;  and  without  speaking,  drew  a 
ring  from  his  finger,  which  he  presented  to 
Tsidon,  from  whom  at  the  same  time  he  received 
the  signet  of  Tartak.  Content  with  this  tacit 
assurance  of  faithful  service,  he  now  threw  aside 
the  mantle  he  had  hitherto  worn,  and  assuming 
the  dress,  and  taking  the  duties  of  an  officer  in 
the  Indian  army,  eifectually  secured  himself  from 
the  anxious  quest  of  the  affrighted  secretary. 

The  appointed  day  of  military  parade  arrived. 
The  glittering  and  many-coloured  pomps  of  war 
shone  on  all   the  plain,   and  gleamed  from  the 
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surrounding  hills.  Movements,  rapid  and  slow, 
gave  perpetual  change  to  the  scene.  How  gay, 
how  glorious  is  the  holiday  garb  of  the  Power  of 
carnage !  How  fair  to  behold  is  the  instrument 
of  enormous  misery  !  Music,  soft  and  frolicsome 
— heart-stirring  and  dread,  broke  upon  the  breeze 
from  all  quarters.  But  all  other  sounds  were 
hushed  when  the  blast  of  a  thousand  trumpets, 
inflated  sudden  and  strong,  as  if  by  the  sons  of 
a  wintry  hurricane,  announced  the  coming  of 
the  young  Tartak.  A  hundred  broad  banners 
of  crimson,  floating  in  the  wind,  darkened  the 
day  around  him. 

The  graceful  person  of  the  Prince,  still  a 
stripling,  asserted  well  his  claim  to  be  son  of 
Habaddon.  The  resemblance  of  figure,  com- 
plexion, feature,  was  unquestionable ;  yet  the 
dissimilarity  of  expression  was  not  less  conspi- 
cuous. Mildness,  beneficence,  intelligence,  gave 
grace  to  the  majesty  of  his  mien ;  instead  of 
malignant  force,  and  gigantic  pride.  He  rode 
with  not  less  ease,  dignity,  and  skill  than  his 
father  ;  but  his  movements  were  less  impetuous 
and  fitful. — Habaddon  had  seemed  always  to  be 
pressing  on  from  the  passing  moment  to  the  next. 
— Tartak  existed  tranquilly  in  the  present  hour. 

As  he  passed  along  the  lines  the  ferocious 
veterans,  who  had  achieved  the  victories  of  his 
K  2 
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father,  and  ravened  upon  the  wealth  of  many 
kingdoms,  cast  sullen  glances  upon  him  from 
beneath  the  rim  of  their  helmets,  and  inwardly 
cursed  him  in  their  contempt. — "  What  can  this 
youth  do  for  us,  whose  smile  is  fraught  with 
goodness  ? "  But  as  he  reviewed  the  ranks  of  the 
tributary  nations,  a  new  hope  sprung  up  in  many 
a  saddened  bosom.  — "  Will  not  the  son  atone  to 
us  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  father?" 

What  prince  would  not  become  just  and  bene- 
ficent if,  when  in  front  of  the  myriads  of  his 
people,  his  eye  could  peruse  the  hidden  thoughts 
of  every  heart  ? 

The  weary  day  was  fading  when,  at  the  con- 
certed moment,  and  while  the  Prince  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  veterans,  and  surrounded  by  his 
traitorous  generals,  a  courier  on  horseback  came, 
fleeter  than  the  winds,  from  the  ridge  of  the  hills, 
and  before  his  errand  could  be  surmised,  had 
thrown  himself  from  his  weltering  steed  at  the 
feet  of  the  monarch. 

*'  Lord  of  nations,"  exclaimed  he,  "  hear  wel- 
come tidings  ! — The  vast  spoil  of  the  vanquished 
Tsidonians  floats  entire  upon  the  neighbouring 
seas ;  and  may  be  yours.  The  traders,  reluctant 
to  abandon  their  ancient  haunts,  are  hovering 
around  their  desolated  island.     Your  navv,  once 
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more  manned  by  your  brave  veterans,  shall  not 
fail  to  entrap  and  secure  the  inestimable  prize, 
and  you  shall  possess  the  means  of  rewarding  the 
valour  and  services  of  your  army." 

Scytha  raised  the  acclamation,  vsrhich  was  re- 
peated with  unbounded  vehemence  by  the  vete- 
rans. The  young  monarch  joined  aloud  in  the 
general  joy;  and  taking  a  gemmed  dagger  from 
his  girdle,  presented  it  to  the  messenger  in  token 
of  his  pleasure ;  and  then,  advancing  from  the 
circle  of  his  generals,  addressed  the  troops. — 

"  Go,  veterans^  and  achieve  for  your  sovereign 
the  Tsidonian  war ! — Gather  for  us  the  spoils  of 
conquest. — Once  more  commit  your  lives  to  the 
billowy  sea,  and  a  few  days  will  accomplish  your 
services.  And  hear  me;  —  the  half  of  the  trea- 
sure, which  by  usage  of  the  empire  is  mine,  I 
rehnquish  to  those  who  shall  now  offer  themselves 
to  this  last  labour  of  valour." 

A  shout  more  loud  and  boisterous  than  the 
first,  burst  from  the  ranks,  and  the  whole  of 
the  veterans  challenged  it  as  their  right  to  march 
to  the  coast. 

The  splendid  Scytha  concealed  his  disappoint- 
ment while  employed  in  managing  the  alarms  of 
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his  young  and  untamed  horse,  affrighted  by  the 
clamour  of  the  troops.  His  secretary,  whose 
goodly  person  was  high  mounted  on  the  hunch 
of  a  camel,  sat  deathly  pale,  dreading  the  moment 
when  his  irascible  master  should  have  leisure  to 
turn  towards  him  a  look,  ominous  perhaps  of  the 
rack  or  the  stake.  Meanwhile  he  hastily  revolved 
all  probabilities,  and  though  he  failed  to  trace 
the  connexion  of  causes  which  had  baffled  his 
confident  expectations,  yet  scarcely  doubted  that 
the  failure  of  his  plan  was  in  some  manner  attri- 
butable to  the  stranger,  whom  too  easily  he  had 
admitted  to  a  private  conference  with  the  young 
monarch,  and  who  had  so  marvellously  eluded 
his  revenge. 

Nevertheless,  while  so  much  doubt  rested  over 
the  unexpected  events  of  the  day,  it  would  have 
been  hazardous  to  have  adopted  any  new  or 
decisive  measures ;  and  the  course  of  aifairs  was 
allowed  to  proceed,  until  other  plans  could  be 
formed.  Universal  music  again  soothed  the 
sultry  air.  The  various  banners  fluttered  in  move- 
ment, and  the  troops,  slowly  separating,  marched 
towards  their  several  encampments.  The  con- 
spirators in  parting  whispered  another  hour  for 
consultation  in  the  pavilion  of  their  principal. 

Scytha  would  now  gladly  have  prevented  the 
departure  of  the  veterans  on  their  bootless  errand 
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to  the  coast.  But  the  irritated  troops,  so  long 
defrauded  of  their  expected  spoils,  were  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  None  dared  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  their  embarkation.  A  muttering  discontent 
had  in  truth  been  heard  of  late  in  the  camp, 
purporting  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
troops  to  seize  the  vast  treasures  known  to  have 
been  amassed  by  their  generals,  if  the  Tsidonian 
spoils  should  at  last  escape  their  rapacity.  It  was 
therefore  deemed  the  most  prudent  to  allow  the 
hungry  legions  to  depart,  while  the  chiefs  and 
the  more  submissive  part  of  the  army  retired 
towards  the  interior. 

On  the  morning  which  followed  the  departure 
of  the  veterans  towards  the  coast,  general  alarm 
and  vague  expectations  were  excited  by  the 
sudden  movement  of  the  Indian  army.  The 
encampments  of  these  sable  warriors  were  hastily 
broken  up,  and  the  entire  body,  armed  and  in 
order  of  battle,  and  attended  by  their  elephants, 
advanced  with  heavy  tread  from  the  remote 
station  they  had  hitherto  occupied,  towards  the 
royal  pavilion.  In  a  few  hours  after  their  arrival 
their  tents  thickly  covered  the  ample  space  which 
had  been  left  vacant  around  the  curtains  of 
Tartak. 

Scytha  and  his  colleagues  beheld  this  unex- 
pected  movement  with   amazement  and   dismay. 
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The  secretary  went  forth  to  meet  the  Indian 
prince,  and  in  the  name  of  the  prince  de- 
manded the  reason  of  this  spontaneous  and  am- 
biguous proceeding.  But  he  received  no  other 
reply  than  that  Shasru  thought  the  elevated  site 
of  the  royal  camp  more  agreeable  and  salubrious 
than  the  low  plain  upon  which  his  troops  had 
too  long  been  posted.  The  minion  of  Scytha 
then,  with  a  significant  affability,  attempted  to 
approach  the  Indian  king  as  a  participant  in  the 
plots  of  the  conspirators.  But  the  haughty  and 
offended  Shasru  gave  the  beck  to  his  guards  to 
lead  the  insolent  secretary  from  the  ground. 

At  noon  twenty  Indian  heralds,  attired  in 
snowy  and  flowing  tunics,  girt  with  golden  zones, 
rode  forth  in  all  directions,  proclaiming  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  that  "  Tartak,  lord  of  many 
nations  —  fountain  of  justice,  and  giver  of  joys, 
was  freed  from  the  hands  of  traitors." 

Tsidon,  attired  as  an  officer  of  rank  in  the 
Indian  army,  had  hastened  to  the  royal  pavilion, 
where  he  assumed  the  right,  at  once,  of  paternal 
authority,  of  kingly  habitudes,  and  of  superior 
intelligence,  to  direct  the  doubtful  course  of 
affairs. — 

"  Royal  son,"  said  he,  addressing  the  young 
Prince,    "  in    a   day   such    as    this,   wisdom    and 
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courage  govern  fate. — If  I  had  not  deemed  you 
capable  of  meeting  the  arduous  occasion  with 
necessary  fortitude  and  discretion,  I  would  not 
have  interposed  to  rescue  you  from  destruction ; 
for  it  were  better  that  a  weak  or  passionate 
prince  should  fall  early,  than  live  to  afflict  the 
world.  Hear  the  course  I  recommend  ;  yet  use 
your  proper  judgment.  Acknowledge  and  re- 
ward the  generous  fidelity  of  the  Indian  king  in 
a  manner  becoming  the  lord  of  the  vast  empire 
you  inherit.  Reward  him ;  yet  with  a  measured 
and  discreet  munificence,  such  as  shall  prove 
that  you  use  a  perfect  freedom  in  the  gift,  and 
are  not  purchasing  his  future  services  by  a  bribe 
large  as  your  fears.  Become  not,  in  breaking 
the  chains  of  traitors,  the  slave  of  a  deliverer: 
this  were  to  exchange  bondage  for  bondage ; 
aggravated  by  an  irksome  gratitude.  Call  Shasru 
to  your  counsels ;  but  let  him  win  his  qualifi- 
cation to  offer  advice,  by  first  yielding  implicit 
obedience  to  your  pleasure.  Before  sun-set  let 
him  feel  that  he  has  saved — his  master.  Himself 
wise,  generous^ — and  a  kiftg,  he  will  approve  and 
admire  your  courage. 

"  Give  place  to  no  sinuous  discourse  tending 

to  the  subject  of  the  separation  of  his  kingdom 

from  the  empire.     On   a  future  day,  and  when 

it   can    safely    be   done,   you   will   spontaneously 

k3 
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render  justice  to  each  tributary  power ;  and  not 
last  to  these  Indians. 

*'  But  what  must  be  the  fate  of  the  con- 
spirators ? — All  have  forfeited  to  you  their  lives. 
— But  a  royal  mind  knows  no  revenge  :  its  se- 
verity is  but  another  name  for  the  public  good. 
A  king  spares  whoever  may  live  without  peril 
to  the  state.  Yet  the  world  must  learn  that  the 
sword  is  actually  wielded  by  the  son  of  Habad- 
don  ;  and  it  must  be  seen  by  all  men  that  while 
he  holds  it  firmly  enough  to  plunge  it  into  the 
heart  of  the  most  powerful  of  his  foes,  his  pos- 
session of  power  is  so  secure  that  he  is  not  com- 
pelled to  defend  his  authority  by  massacres. 
Send  then  instantly  your  guards  to  the  tent  of 
the  arrogant  Scytha ;  and  let  his  head,  high  lifted 
on  a  pike  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  confront 
the  rising  sun.  His  ignoble  minion,  though  un- 
worthy of  your  resentment,  must  share  the  fate, 
as  he  has  subserved  the  crimes  of  his  master. 

"  Here  let  the  sword  be  stayed. — Summon  to 
your  presence  the  other  conspirators.  Tell  them 
that  though  informed  of  their  treasons,  you  grant 
them  a  period  of  probation,  wherein  they  may 
redeem  their  lives,  and  names,  and  estates  from 
the  demands  of  law. 

"To-morrow,    at   the    head    of    your   army, 
and   not  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian   troops ;  — 
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not  as  if  under  the  wing  of  Shasru,  move  on- 
ward to  your  capital ;  and  on  the  way,  and  after 
all  have  repeatedly  seen  their  young  monarch, 
and  have  convinced  themselves  of  his  energy, 
courage,  and  wisdom,  dismiss  them  to  their 
homes. — And  when  you  reach  your  own,  digest 
your  plans  for  governing  the  nations  by  truth 
and  reason." 

While  the  Tsidonian  Chief  was  thus  advising 
the  young  Tartak,  Scytha  and  his  secretary  were 
holding  anxious  conference.  A  meeting  of  the 
conspirators  had  been  fixed  to  take  place  at  dawn 
of  day.  But  the  measures  then  to  be  proposed 
were  first  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  prime 
minister  and  his  confidential  slave. 

The  failure  of  their  plan  had  infused  a  dark 
suspicion  of  each  other  into  the  mind,  both  of 
master  and  slave.  The  one,  whose  obdurate  and 
energetic  spirit  had  of  late  admitted,  in  some 
small  degree,  those  trepidations  and  jealousies 
that  belong  to  extreme  age,  and  who  now  often 
started  from  his  couch,  believing  that  he  heard 
the  unshod  foot  of  a  menial  approaching  his 
pillow,  knife  in  hand,  thought  it  possible  that 
his  sordid  secretary  might  actually  have  sold  him 
to  the  young  prince  ;  and  had  perhaps  bargained 
for  wealth  and  dignities  upon  his  hoary  head. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  secretary,  whose 
knavish  intelHgence  taught  him  to  impute  pro- 
found dissimulation  to  all  but  fools  and  children, 
believed  it  not  improbable  that  the  conspirators, 
alarmed  at  finding  themselves  so  much  in  the 
power  of  a  slave,  were  working  a  deeper  plot 
without  his  privacy,  while  they  still  employed  him 
as  a  necessary  tool — a  tool  they  would  take  care 
to  break  before  its  edge  could  be  turned  against 
themselves. 

Thus  mutually  troubled  by  dark  suspicions, 
Scytha  and  his  secretary  met  in  the  innermost 
apartment  of  the  pavihon  soon  after  sun-set. 

The  crooked  Chief,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues 
of  the  day,  which  had  been  greatly  increased  by 
his  ostentation  of  riding  an  ungovernable  horse, 
reclined  dozing  on  the  bosom  of  a  captive  girl — 
native  of  a  distant  western  land.  The  fair  slave, 
listless  and  sad,  chafed  the  old  man's  shrivelled 
hands,  or  with  a  forced  gaiety,  patted  his  burning- 
forehead. 

The  foot  of  the  secretary  faltered  as  he 
entered  the  apartment.  Assuming  a  plausible 
grace,  he  offered  a  box  of  odoriferous  ointment 
to  the  hand  of  the  young  slave,  which  she  would 
know  how  to  employ  for  the  delectation  of  her 
master.  But  the  gift,  though  it  had  cost  the 
secretary  dear,  won  for  him  in  this  inauspicious 
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moment,   no  favour;    but  rather   suggested   the 
suspicion  that  it  contained  some  mortal  drug. 

"  To  business  —  to  business,  man ;"  said  the 
churhsh  Chief,  and  as  he  spoke,  indicated,  by  a 
gesture  to  the  fair  slave,  that  she  should  restore 
the  fragrant  offering  to  the  hand  of  the  se- 
cretary. 

"  Our  business,  my  lord,  to  night,"  said  he, 
"  is  much  entangled  in  doubts  unexplained. — 
I  much  fear " 

**  Nay,  I  much  fear  that  a  profound  knave  is 
working  an  under-plot  —  a  plot  that  will  catch 
his  own  neck. — Where  is  this  emissary — this  dis- 
guised Tsidonian,  whom  we  were  to  have  ques- 
tioned with  ardent  pincers  ?  Why  have  you  so 
long  held  him  back?  What  mischief  has  he 
been  hatching  in  your  tent  1 " 

*'  Alas,  my  lord  ; — must  I  confess  my  weakness? 
You  know  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  give 
credence  to  supernatural  pretensions ;  for  I 
utterly  disbelieve  the  existence  of  any  thing 
which  may  not  be  seen,  touched,  measured. — 
I  believe  in  no  demon ; — no  spirit ; — no  invisible 
power; — no  witchcraft  or  magic." — 
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"Pshaw  to  your  belief  or  disbelief!    Slave!- 
Where  is  the  Tsidonian?" 


**  I  would  have  said,  my  lord,  that,  spite  of 
my  resolute  scepticism,  I  think  the  mysterious 
man  must  have  eluded  the  faithful  and  vigilant 
guards  to  whose  hands  I  committed  him,  by  the 
aid  of  demons,  or  of  powers,  more  than  human." 

"  What  then !  the  fellow  has  escaped  ? — You 
have  given  him  leave  to  mock  us — to  mar  our 
plot?" 

"  Given  him  leave !  my  lord  !  hear,  I  pray 
you,  the  circumstances; — hear  the  precautions  I 
took.-" 

"  Hear  knave  ? — I  hear,  I  see  enough. — I  see 
the  bottom  of  your  treachery. — Guards  ! — guards! 
hold  this  fellow :  off  with  his  head  ! " 

**  My  lord ! — if  indeed  I  must  be  bold  for  my 
poor  head,  I  will  tell  you  your  outcry  is  fruitless : 
be  quiet  then,  and  listen  to  what  it  much  be- 
hoves you  to  learn.  —  Knowing  well  that  we 
should  have  nice  and  difficult  matters  to  talk 
of  this  night,  such  as  none  should  overhear, 
I    have    used    the    discretion    wherewith   I   am 
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intrusted,  and  have  enjoined  your  guards  and 
people,  on  peril  of  their  lives,  to  hold  their  watch 
at  a  good  distance  from  the  fringe  of  your  pavilion, 
until  I  shall  return  to  remove  the  interdiction." 

*'  Treason  1  —  Murder !  murder  1"  exclaimed 
Scytha,  who,  disengaging  himself  from  the  arms 
of  the  terrified  girl,  sprung  on  his  feet,  and 
rushing  upon  the  secretary,  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  fell  with 
him.  Prostrate  and  struggling  together,  the 
old,  but  spirited  Chief,  used  desperate  efforts 
to  tighten  his  grasp  until  he  should  strangle  his 
antagonist. 

"  Girl,"  cried  he,  panting  and  foaming;  "Girl, 
loose  your  girdle,  and  twist  it  round  this  mis- 
creant's neck,  while  I  hold  him  down  —  quick, 
quick,  slave  1" 

The  poor  child  (for  scarcely  had  she  attained 
to  womanhood)  accustomed  only  to  instantaneous 
obedience,  and  almost  bereft  of  reason  by  her 
terror,  on  hearing  the  first  words  of  her  dreaded 
master,  hastily  loosened  the  graceful  knots  of  her 
silken  zone,  and  held  it  in  her  hand,  when,  under- 
standing the  horrid  purpose  to  which  she  was  to 
apply  it,  she  screamed,  fainted,  and  sunk  insen- 
sible upon  the  vacated  couch. 
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By  this  time  the  secretary,  who,  though  neither 
robust  nor  agile,  had  the  advantage  of  being 
much  the  younger  of  the  two,  had  gained  his 
hands,  and  with  a  convulsive  effort  freed  himself 
from  the  deadly  gripe  of  Scytha  —  got  upper- 
most, and  in  his  turn  obtained  the  power  over 
his  master,  whose  wrists  he  grasped  while  he  sat 
on  his  bosom. 

"  My  lord !  my  lord !"  said  the  gasping  secre- 
tary, "  it  were  far  more  wise  for  both  you  and 
me  to  return  to  reasonable  discourse.  You  mis- 
judge your  faithful  slave ;  and  if  you  knew  your 
real  danger,  would  not  lose  moments  that  might 
be  employed  in  devising  the  means  of  safety. 
Alas !  there  is  Httle  need  that  Scytha  and  his 
secretary  should  be  striving  to  strangle  each  other! 
our  heads,  beheve  me,  tremble  on  their  sockets  1 
Assure  me  then  that  you  will  be  moderate,  and 
I  rise  and  inform  you  of  the  position  of  our 
affairs." — 

"  Up  then,  fat  knave ; — and  tell  me  quickly 
what  you  mean." 

The  secretary  removed  the  weight  of  his  plump 
person  from  the  bosom  of  his  old  lord,  and  as- 
sisted him  to  rise.     But  no  sooner  was  the  angry 
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Chief  fairly  on  his  feet,  than,  as  if  to  vent  his 
vexation,  and  retrieve  his  dignity,  he  inflicted  a 
tremendous  kick  upon  the  passive  corpulency  of 
his  learned  minister,  saying — 

"  Take  that— villain — for  your  presumption  ; 
and  now  proceed  to  business."— 

Both  adjusted  their  disordered  attire— breathed 
a  moment,  and  resumed  their  places.  The  fair 
Sfirl  had  meanwhile  recovered  from  her  swoon ; 
and  trembling  prepared  to  resume  her  offices. 
But  her  master  now  spurned  her  soft  hand ;  and 
she,  glad  to  be  so  excused,  and  wearied  with 
watching,  sunk  in  profound  sleep  on  the  floor, 
her  head  resting  on  the  verge  of  the  couch,  while 
her  loosened  zone,  which  she  had  forgotten  to 
replace,  strayed  in  many  turns  over  her  figure. 

The  secretary  succinctly  reported  to  his  master 
every  circumstance  which  might  explain  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  plot ;  and  thence  drawing  his 
inferences,  affirmed  his  belief  that  the  young 
monarch,  by  the  advice  of  the  disguised  Tsido- 
nian,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Indian  king,  had 
outwitted  the  conspirators,  was  actually  possessing 
himself  of  eflTective  power,  and  might  be  expected 
immediately  to  turn  the  sword  of  royal  vengeance 
upon  his  enemies. 
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Scytha  admitted  the  probability  of  these  alarm- 
ing conclusions.  The  two,  as  sharers  in  the  same 
fate,  and  put  upon  a  level  by  the  sense  of  com- 
mon guilt  and  common  danger,  discussed,  in  long 
and  eager  debate,  the  measures  which  might  yet 
avert  the  expected  destruction.  The  conversation 
was  protracted  through  much  of  the  night,  and  had 
nearly  reached  its  conclusion,  when  the  secretary 
suddenly — yet  in  an  under  tone,  exclaimed — 

"  My  lord !  we  must  by  no  means  forget  this 
sleeping  girl. — She  has  seen,  if  not  understood, 
too  much  of  what  passed  between  us  at  the  un- 
lucky commencement  of  our  conference ;  and  if 
we  permit  her  to  rejoin  the  women,  her  tattle  will 
breed  tattle. — Suspicions  will  be  awakened,  and 
may  spread,  we  know  not  how  far;  and  the 
scheme  we  have  just  digested  may  be  defeated. 
She  sleeps  now,  and  ere  she  wakes  we  must  use 
the  necessary  precaution." 

"  True,"  replied  Scytha,  in  a  similar  whisper, 
"  yet  the  poor  girl  has  known  not  a  word  of  our 
conversation — she  is  from  the  remotest  west. — 
She  will  suppose  that  a  sudden  displeasure  on  my 
part — soon  spent — occasioned  our  scuffle. — She 
may  scarcely  think  of  relating  what  she  wit- 
nessed."— 
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*'  My  lord,  this  is  not  the  time  for  trusting  to 
probabilities ;  we  must  insure  our  safety,  and  that 
can  be  done  only  in  one  way.  A  girl's  tongue 
may  overthrow  an  empire ;  much  more  loosen 
two  heads  that  already  hold  but  slightly  to  their 
shoulders. — Why  be  so  scrupulous?  How  often 
have  you,  on  the  field,  thrown  ten  thousand  men, 
without  remorse,  upon  the  pikes  of  an  enemy. — 
The  girl's  sleep  is  profound : — hold  you  one  end  of 
her  girdle. — I  will  use  my  strength  with  the  other, 
—  The  body  will  be  safe  under  the  stuff  till  I 
find  opportunity  to  remove  it." 

The  secretary  raised  the  silken  zone  with  a 
cautious  hand. — "  'Twere  pity,"  whispered  he, 
**  to  have  an  outcry." 

He  was  softly  inserting  the  tasseled  extremity 
under  the  snowy  neck  of  the  beauteous  girl,  when 
both  were  startled  by  a  heavy  and  martial  tread 
without.  Both  let  fall  their  hold  of  the  girdle. — 
In  the  next  moment,  twelve  tall  Indian  guards, 
whose  black  faces  and  hands  and  flowing  hair 
showed  a  frightful  contrast  with  their  white  tunics, 
entered  the  pavilion.  Their  captain,  without 
speaking,  exhibited  to  each  of  his  victims  the 
royal  order  for  demanding  the  heads  of  the  trai- 
tors— Scytha  and  his  secretary. — The  fatal  leaf 
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was  soon  perused,  and  the  officer  gave  the  nod  to 
his  men  to  do  their  part. 

'*  Better  now,"  said  the  hoary  Chief  with  perfect 
tranquiUity  —  "Better  now  than  a  few  moments 
later. — It  would  have  chafed  me  in  dying  to  think 
that  the  last  act  of  the  splendid  Scytha  should 
have  been  that  of  a  hangman. — Swordsmen,  I 
pray  you  make  the  least  noise  possible,  and  you 
will  save  that  poor  child,  who  still  sleeps  soundly, 
the  fright  of  beholding  the  gush  of  blood." 


CHAP.  XIV. 

The  several  encampments  were  broken  up  on 
the  following  morning.  The  troops  moved  for- 
ward in  their  accustomed  order,  and  a&  they 
passed  the  pikes  on  which  the  heads  of  Scytha 
and  his  secretary  weltered  in  the  sun,  all  approved 
the  just  severity  of  the  young  Prince,  admired 
his  clemency,  and  exulted  over  the  destruction 
of  the  wicked.  Tartak  and  his  splendid  train 
led  the  van ;  and  yet  on  frequent  occasions  fell 
back  upon  the  line  of  march,  mixed  graciously 
and  fearlessly,  yet  not  familiarly,  with  the  ranks ; 
conversed  with  the  generals  of  every  nation  ;  and 
convinced  all  that,  without  the  ferocity  of  his 
father,  he  possesed  an  equal  vigour  of  mind,  and 
more  royal  wisdom. 

Nothing  often  is  more  difficult  than  to  effect 
inconsiderable  changes  in  the  usages  of  a  people : 
nothing  often  more  easy  than  to  achieve  sur- 
prising revolutions  in  their  political  condition. 
Mankind  is  pertinacious  and  adhesive  in  what- 
ever is  trivial;  fickle  and  fond  of  change  in  what- 
ever is  momentous.     Those  revolutions  especially 
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which  throw  a  sudden  and  brilliant  beam  upon  a 
new  personage,  and  illustrate  fine  qualities  in 
the  bloom ; — qualities  which  have  yet  to  fructify, 
are  favoured  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  inasmuch 
as  they  kindle  in  conjunction  the  most  agreeable 
of  all  sentiments — hope  and  admiration. 

The  Prince,  at  the  demand  of  Tsidon,  placed 
the  fair  Ida  and  her  father  (now  no  longer  treated 
as  captives)  in  a  part  of  the  line  of  march  distant 
from  his  own  equipage  ;  and  consented  to  defer 
the  wish  of  his  heart  to  a  day  which  must  yet 
be  distant,  when  the  affairs  of  his  vast  empire 
should  be  so  far  tranquillized  as  to  leave  him 
perfectly  master  of  his  private  actions.  Mean- 
while the  disguised  Tsidonian  Chief  was  his 
almost  constant  companion,  and  the  elder  and 
younger  monarch  beguiled  the  hours  of  their 
toilsome  march  across  the  desert,  by  large  con- 
verse, in  which  the  one  was  a  ready  listener; 
the  other  as  willing  an  instructor. 

"  You  have  seen,"  said  the  Chief,  "  with  what 
facility  happy  revolutions  may  be  effected. — Of 
the  two  qualities  most  needed  on  such  occasions — 
I  mean  wisdom  and  courage,  I  would  not  (you 
will  readily  believe  me)  disparage  the  former; 
and  yet  must  confess  my  conviction  that,  not 
merely  in  arduous  moments  like  the  one  we  have 
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just  passed  through  ;  but  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  affairs,  it  might  with  less  damage  be  spared 
from  a  royal  mind  than  the  latter.  Power  is  the 
very  element  of  kingly  existence,  and  courage  is 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  conscious  power. 
In  affairs  of  state  all  things  are  possible  to  the 
intrepid  ;  nothing  to  the  timid  ; — nothing,  though 
he  were  to  possess  the  accumulated  intelligence  of 
ten,  or  of  a  hundred  sages. 

"  Think,  I  pray  you,  how  ethereal  are  those 
cords  which  connect  the  armed  millions  around 
you  individually  with  your  controlHng  hand  ! — 
Resolved  into  its  elements,  your  power  is  only — 
just  what  it  is  thought  to  be.  Kingly  power  is 
an  incorporeal  abstraction,  symbolized  on  the 
person  of  the  monarch,  heard  in  his  words,  and 
felt  in  the  energy  of  his  deportment.  Intrepidity 
— the  visible  expression  of  abstract  force,  must 
then  be  deemed  the  first  of  royal  qualities. — Be 
wise,  and  good,  and  gracious,  and  assiduous,  and 
self-denying. — You  owe  these  virtues  to  your 
people. — But  first  and  chiefly  be  courageous. 

**  You  will  readily  understand  that  I  speak  not 
of  the  courage  of  the  field; — a  vulgar  quality, 
possessed  by  one  in  ten,  or  one  in  five  of  the 
whole  mass  of  mankind ;  and  which  is  better 
termed  valour.  I  speak  of  that  fearlessness  far 
more  rare,  which  belongs  to  the  soul,  not  to  the 
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nerve,  and  is  tried  much  more  in  the  closet  of 
counsel  than  in  the  front  of  armies. 

*'  A  king  is  either  the  most  abject  of  slaves  ; 
or  absolutely  free.  If  the  former,  he  becomes, 
whatever  are  his  intentions,  a  mere  instrument 
of  evil  to  his  people  —  always  the  tool  of  this 
knave  or  of  that.  But  if  he  possesses  per- 
sonal energy  and  boldness  enough  to  be  master 
of  his  course,  then  an  ordinary  measure  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue  will  render  him  the  fountain  of 
blessings  and  the  idol  of  the  multitude.  To  go- 
vern a  nation  well — to  render  a  people  happy, 
is  not  so  hard  a  thing  as  it  may  seem. — The-^ 
difficulty  is  to  find,  among  the  few  who  intend 
well,  one  whose  arm  has  force  enough  to  hold 
the  helm  of  affairs. 

"As  a  lover  of  justice,  many  reforms  will 
seem  to  you  necessary  in  re-establishing  the  af- 
fairs of  an  empire  which  so  long  has  suffered  all 
the  mischiefs  of  reckless  despotism :  and  more- 
over, the  mere  transition  from  a  mihtary  and 
aggressive,  to  a  pacific  system  of  government, 
will  bring  with  it  extensive  changes,  both  of  per- 
sons and  usages.  In  effecting  these  desirable 
movements — dare  much  ; — dare  whatever  your 
own  good  sense  suggests,  whatever  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  will  approve.  Doubt  not  of 
success  ; — success  is  fond  of  a  confident  suitor. 
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In  their  admiration  of  your  promptitude  and 
boldness,  men  will  forget  to  murmur ;  or  at  least 
fear  to  oppose  you. 

"  Make  no  protestations  of  beneficent  inten- 
tions ;  court  not  the  good-will  either  of  the 
many  or  the  few.  But  let  the  commonalty 
throughout  your  empire  feel,  as  early  as  possible, 
and  feel  without  perceiving  the  ostensible  arrival 
of  relief,  that  their  burdens  are  lightened ;— that 
their  industry  is  less  baffled ; — that  the  machine 
of  life  grates  and  jars  less.  Let  it  be  felt  that 
property  is  secure,  and  that  the  common  rights 
of  nature  are  respected.  While  no  proclama- 
tions suggest  themes  of  flattery  to  sycophants ; 
leave  every  man  among  the  millions  of  your  people 
to  draw  a  tacit  inference  in  your  favour  from  the 
smiling  comforts  of  his  own  improving  condition. 
Let  every  man  read  the  praise  of  his  sovereign's 
wisdom  and  benignity  written  on  the  rosy  flush 
of  his  children's  cheeks.  These  spontaneous 
conclusions,  springing  up  over  all  the  surface  of 
your  dominions,  will  give  a  broad  stability  to 
your  throne  which  will  enable  you  to  defy  or 
to  crush  machinators. 

"To  the  rapacious  ministers  of  your  father's 
government,  in  all'the  provinces — the  men  whose 
military  services  he  recompensed  by  thrusting 
fair  realms  within    their   hungry  jaws — to   such, 

VOL.  II.  L 
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deal  out  a  prompt  and  unsparing  severity.  Never 
cringe  to  the  profligate :  enter  upon  no  parley, 
make  no  conditions  with  the  corrupt.  Your 
sage  and  cautious  advisers  will  tell  you  that  such 
or  such  an  atrocious  governor  of  a  distant  pro- 
vince holds  too  much  power  in  his  hand  to  be 
removed  without  peril  of  civil  war,  or  the  dis- 
ruption of  a  portion  of  the  empire.  Allow  them 
to  amuse  your  leisure  with  these  prudent  im- 
becilities. Meanwhile  let  the  bearer  of  your 
vengeance  have  accomplished  half  his  journey  to 
demand  the  head  of  the  potent  culprit.  The 
multitude — doubt  it  not,  will  applaud  the  stroke ; 
and  the  profligate  adherents  of  the  delinquent 
will  tremble  for  themselves  and  skulk  into  holes. 

"  With  like  intrepidity  and  independence  treat 
the  men  who  stand  near  your  throne.  Let  no 
minister  think  himself  indispensable  to  your  bu- 
siness and  welfare.  The  man,  be  his  talents  what 
they  may,  who  entertains  this  presumption,  will 
much  more  embarrass  than  expedite  your  affairs. 
While  you  avoid  capricious,  or  too  frequent 
changes,  yet  change  the  instruments  of  your 
government  as  freely  as  an  artizan  lays  aside  a 
blunted  tool,  and  takes  up  one  that  has  a  keener 
edge.  Compunction  and  tenderness  towards 
persons  is  enormous  cruelty  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.       You,    not   this    able    minister  or   that, 
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must  be  the  centre  of  power  for  the  good  of  all. 
Let  all  men  daily  perceive  the  conspicuous  differ- 
ence between  the  sun  and  his  beams. 

"  A  young  prince  who,  like  yourself,  by  the 
misfortune  of  receiving  a  sceptre  from  the  hand 
of  a  lawless  despot  (understand  that  I  speak  not 
of  the  father  of  Tartak^  but  of  the  predecessor 
of  the  reigning  monarch)  is  compelled  to  dis- 
charge the  difficult  part  of  a  reformer,  will  not 
fail  to  be  beset  by  counsels  more  perilous,  be- 
cause more  specious  than  those  of  the  rapacious 
and  profligate.  —  I  speak  of  those  ingenious 
schemers,  who,  if  permitted  to  make  experi- 
ment of  their  theories,  would  throw  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  social  system  into  confusion, 
or  dissolve  it  to  its  very  elements.  Men  of 
intellectual  tastes,  inflated  by  the  vastness  of  po- 
litical speculations,  lose  all  recollection  of  com- 
mon sense  amid  the  pleasures  of  contrivance. 
They  talk  of  man,  and  of  his  position  in  society, 
as  lightly  as  if  they  were  calculating  the  move- 
ments of  pawns  on  a  chess-board  ;  and  persuade 
themselves  that  human  beings  are  as  manageable 
as  figures  of  ivory.  The  work  of  modelling  the 
social  body  from  its  elements  is  one  so  rarely  to 
be  performed,  that  Nature,  lavish  in  the  bestow- 
ment  of  other  talents,  has  been  extremely  par- 
simonious in  conferring  the  qualities  which  must 
L  2 
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fit  a  man  for  this.  To  be  so  qualified,  he  must 
not  merely  possess  the  very  rarest  faculty  of  ab- 
straction ;  but  must  have  received  also  the 
benefit  of  long  and  large  practical  concernment 
with  the  business  of  government.  If  twenty — 
if  a  hundred  speculatists  come  to  you  with  their 
schemes  of  reform,  the  chance  that  such  a  num- 
ber— or  a  much  greater,  should  contain  a  man 
to  whom  you  would  do  well  to  listen,  is  infinitely 
small. — Incur  then  the  hazard  of  repelling  a  ge- 
nuine legislator,  and  drive  all  without  compunc- 
tion from  your  presence. 

"  For  yourself,  aflPect  never  to  be  the  sage  ; 
nor  employ  sages  as  the  ministers  of  your  govern- 
ment: they  will  amuse  themselves,  now  with 
theories,  now  with  experiments,  while  they  should 
be  giving  movement  to  the  wheels  of  state.  A 
king  is  a  man  of  business.- — Call  men  of  business 
to  your  service ;  and  with  such  on  your  right- 
hand  and  on  your  left,  administer  the  aflfairs  of 
your  empire  solely  on  those  common,  intelligible, 
long-tried,  and  indisputable  principles  which  the 
good  sense  of  the  mass  of  mankind  approves. 
Be  not  too  impatient  of  things  confessedly  im- 
perfect:—  old  and  familiar  errors  are  less  dan- 
gerous often  than  young  truths. — Revise,  amend, 
corroborate; — press  towards  the  better:  but  be 
slow   to  renovate.      Act   more    than   meditate. — 
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As  well  almost  for  the  nations  might  Habaddon 
have  been  succeeded  by  a  son  like  himself,  as  by 
an  airy-headed  philosopher. 

"  The  movements  of  empire  are  simple  and 
facile,  if  neither  charged  with  the  passions  and 
private  interests  of  the  individuals  who  are  its 
movers ;  nor  encumbered  with  too  extended  an 
interference.  The  perplexities  and  perils  which 
cloud  royal  minds,  spring  most  often  either  from 
the  puerile  desires  or  prejudices  of  themselves,  or 
their  ministers  ;  or  from  the  absurd  attempt  to 
stretch  the  wheel-work  of  state  into  every  corner. 
A  king  does  nearly  enough  who  does  nothing 
more  than  repress  violence.  Simply  defend  your 
people  from  each  other,  and  they  will  prosper; 
or  at  least  prosper  more  than  they  could  do 
beneath  your  immediate  care. — Mind  not  what 
will  mind  itself. 

"  Beheve  it,  nature  has  imparted  to  all  her 
works  a  medicative  energy; — and  not  less  to  the 
social  system. — The  miseries  of  nations — or  those 
miseries  which  hover  from  age  to  age  over  par- 
ticular countries,  and  distinguish  perpetually  one 
compartment  of  a  continent  from  another,  spring 
from  the  thwarting  of  the  sanative  powers  of  the 
social  constitution,  by  the  lust  and  pride,  or  folly 
of  governors  :  lust,  pride,  and  folly,  in  part 
digested   upon    statute    books,   in   part    gushing 
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fresh    and   new   from  the   bosoms  and  heads  of 
kings  and  ministers." 

The  army,  after  crossing  the  great  salt  de- 
sert, reached  the  margin  of  an  extensive  lake, 
where  gladly  it  rested  upon  verdant  slopes,  and 
beneath  the  shade  of  trees.  From  this  point  it 
had  been  determined  to  dismiss  the  troops  of  each 
tributary  nation  to  their  homes.  First,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Tsidonian  Chief,  those  who  were 
about  to  carry  into  many  and  distant  lands  a 
recollection  which,  as  more  or  less  happy,  might 
influence  the  future  fortunes  of  the  empire,  were 
indulged  with  ten  successive  days  of  jollity  and 
sports,  during  the  continuance  of  which  the 
youthful  monarch,  avoiding  every  unseemly  fa- 
miliarity, showed  himself  courteously  tb  men  of 
every  rank,  and  gave  even  the  humblest  the  right 
to  boast  among  his  kinsfolk  and  neighbours  at 
home,  that  he  had  exchanged  smiles  with  the 
royal  Tartak. 

In  addressing  the  vanquished  kings  and  chiefs 
ou  the  morning  of  their  dispersion,  the  young 
Prince  spoke  at  once  without  arrogance  and  with- 
out fear. — He  promised  nothing  ;  much  less  gave 
place  to  the  supposition  that  he  meditated  the 
relinquishment  of  an  acre  of  his  father's  con- 
quests.     Yet  he   allowed   these  subjugated  and 
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(many  of  them)  injured  chiefs,  to  carry  with  them 
a  large  hope  of  mitigated  rule  from  the  benignity 
and  intelligence  which  beamed  from  his  coun- 
tenance and  breathed  in  his  words. 

"  It  is  true,  my  son,"  said  Tsidon,  "  that  the 
empire  you  inherit  has  been  stretched  from  clime 
to  clime  by  enormous  wrong.  How  shall  be 
calculated  the  guilt  of  the  man  who  has_swelled 
every  river  of  the  eastern  world  with  human 
blood; — has  stained  with  human  blood  a  thou- 
sand plains  !  Would  you  give  a  substantial  proof 
that  you  abhor  the  crimes  of  your  father?  — 
Retain  the  countries  he  acquired  by  sanguinary 
ambition,  and  bless  them  by  the  justice  and  vigour 
of  your  government.  To  restore  fallen  thrones, 
to  give  back  spoils  and  independence,  were  well, 
could  it  be  done  :  and  the  time  may  arrive  when 
you  may  have  the  power  to  be  abstractedly  just. 
But  to  attempt  now  this  sort  of  speculative  mag- 
nanimity would  let  forth  upon  the  empire  more 
woes  than  were  inflicted  by  the  Destroyer.  Some 
ferocious  aspirant,  arguing  feebleness  from  good- 
ness, would  hurl  you  from  your  seat,  and  show 
the  nations  that  they  had  yet  their  master ;  one 
after  the  order  of  their  late  oppressor. — Or  the 
empire,  dismembered,  would  become  the  prey  of 
a   hundred   petty   Habaddons.      The   course   of 
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human  affairs  presents  frequent  occasions  on 
which  the  demands  of  abstract  justice  must  be 
superseded  by  reasons  of  practical  beneficence." 

The  son  of  Habaddon,  surrounded  from  child- 
hood only  by  the  profligate,  by  the  sensual,  the 
interested,  and  the  ignorant,  had  nevertheless,  by 
the  force  of  an  instinctive  sense,  abhorred  the 
baseness  of  his  teachers  and  companions.  The 
name  of  Virtue  he  had  never  heard ;  nor  at  any 
time  seen  her  face,  nor  listened  to  her  instruc- 
tions ;  yet  was  there  a  yearning  in  his  heart 
that  impelled  him  to  look  wistfully  onward,  in 
vague  expectation  of  meeting  an  excellence  —  a 
goodness  —  a  beauty,  which  he  deemed  must 
somewhere  exist. 

An  aversion  which  could  take  no  other  form 
than  that  of  princely  arrogance,  separated  him 
from  the  creatures  to  whose  hands  his  father  had 
consigned  him. — Vice  he  supposed  to  be  the 
inherent  property,  or  necessary  form  of  inferior 
rank,  and  imagined  the  unknown  perfection  to- 
ward which  his  spirit  tended  to  be  the  pecuhar 
of  kings. — But  how  sad  was  the  perplexity  that 
rested  on  his  heart  when  he  witnessed  the  fero- 
cities, the  sensualities  of  his  father  ! — The  mighty 
Habaddon — supreme — uncontrolled,  exempt  from 
want,    fear,    or    rivalry,    was    yet    neither   good. 
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gracious,  nor  pure  ! — He  whose  conduct  was  irre- 
sponsible, was  himself  not  reasonable !  He  whose 
volition  was  the  fountain  of  power,  allowed  himself 
to  be  governed  by  absurd  caprices,  or  malignant 
passions  !  His  father's  unrivalled  energy,  intre- 
pidity, sagacity  ;  and  his  majestic  mien,  convinced 
him  still  that  royal  blood  was  indeed  of  a  quality 
unlike  that  of  the  mass  of  mankind ; — but  alas ! 
how  readily  did  it  take  the  infection  of  vulgar  vices ! 

Fruitlessly  revolving  these  inexplicable  diffi- 
culties, the  young  Tartak  gave  himself  as  much 
to  solitude  as  the  importunity  of  the  menials 
around  him  would  permit ;  and  with  a  melan- 
choly not  befitting  his  years,  gazed  upon  the 
heavens,  or  upon  the  beautiful  bosom  of  the 
earth,  as  if  expecting  that  a  kindred  virtue  would 
some  day  burst  upon  him  from  above  or  beneath. 

The  tones  of  the  voice  of  Tsidon,  breathing 
the  celestial  music  of  goodness,  candour,  sim- 
plicity, and  wisdom,  carried  in  a  moment  to  the 
heart  of  the  young  Prince  a  world  of  persuasion 
— of  hope  and  of  consolation.  His  spirit  sprang 
at  a  bound  over  the  liorrid  gulf  of  gloomy 
doubts  and  dark  misgivings,  and  he  set  foot 
securely  on  the  firm  ground  of  reason  and  virtue. 
His  step  was  assured,  his  view  freed  from  mists, 
his  strength  was  girded  for  action.  As  he 
listened  to  his  royal  teacher  the  equable  pulse 
l3 
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of  a  new  life  beat  through  his  frame,  and  while — 
as  in  the  presence  of  a  being  conspicuously 
superior  to  himself,  he  imbibed  a  sentiment  of 
diffidence  of  which  not  even  the  elements  had 
hitherto  been  developed,  he  breathed  also  a 
confidence  and  a  consciousness  of  power,  not 
less  new,  and  which  allied  itself  more  readily 
with  modesty  than  with  pride. 

The  Prince  would  gladly  have  purchased  a 
perpetuity  of  the  benefits  and  delight  he  received 
from  the  company  of  Tsidon  by  resigning  to  him 
the  fairest  kingdom  in  the  empire ;  or  by  sharing 
even  his  vast  inheritance  of  power.  But  he 
found  that  the  man  to  whom  he  listened  with 
so  much  pleasure  held  in  high  contempt  all 
those  personal  considerations  upon  which  any 
such  bribe  could  have  operated ;  and  esteemed 
hfe  itself  only  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  the 
hope  of  gathering  and  of  restoring  his  scattered 
people. 

The  Chief  would  accept  from  Tartak  no  other 
favour  than  that  of  liberty  to  pursue,  with  his 
son  and  grandaughter  and  their  attendants,  his 
journey  eastward ;  together  with  a  promise  of 
such  aid  as  might  be  necessary  in  leading  back 
his  Tsidonians  through  the  heart  of  the  empire 
towards  the  point  of  their  destined  settlement 
upon  another  shore. 


CHAP.  XV. 

The  royal  train  took  its  course  northward,  to- 
ward the  distant  capital  of  the  empire.  -Tartak 
proved  to  Tsidon  that  he  possessed  the  control 
over  personal  inclinations  which  so  much  becomes 
a  monarch,  by  rending  himself  from  Ida. 

Tsidon  with  his  people  set  forth  on  their  long 
journey  in  quest  of  the  captives  who,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  ministers  of  Harushul,  had  been 
marched  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  empire. 
Before  he  left  his  palace  he  had  not  neglected 
to  secrete  in  his  dress  a  princely  amount  of  the 
most  precious  jewels ;  and  with  these  supported 
the  modest  magnificence  of  a  noble  traveller. 

The  common  incidents  of  a  journey  belong 
not  to  the  page  of  history.  Three  months 
brought  the  party  to  the  verge  of  an  elevated 
region,  consisting  of  insulated  plains,  separated 
by  intersecting  valleys.  On  these  broad  heights 
the  salubrious  freshness  of  a  more  northern 
climate  was  enjoyed,  along  with  that  splendour 
of  light  and  energy  of  life  which   are  peculiar 
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to   the  realms   that   rest   beneath   the   favouring 
eye  of  the  sun. 

The  travellers  had  long  been  ascending  the 
western  side  of  one  of  these  lofty  plains.  The 
acclivitous  road  was  every  where  shaded  by  the 
dense  foliage  of  a  forest  of  oaks.  Night  had 
shrouded  the  extensive  landscape,  when  they 
emerged  from  the  gloom  of  thick  trees.  The 
tents  were  erected  on  an  open  space,  immediately 
beneath  the  brow  of  the  hill.  At  early  dawn  all 
was  again  in  movement.  The  labouring  beasts, 
well  informed  of  the  way,  climbed  the  steep  path 
with  new  vigour,  knowing  that  the  toils  of  an 
hour  would  bring  them  upon  a  green  and  grateful 
level. 

White  and  fleecy  clouds  hung  over  all  the 
lower  world:  —  at  the  moment  of  sun-rise,  and 
after  a  difficult  effort,  they  set  foot  upon  the  verge 
of  the  vast  expanse. — The  plain,  to  which  the 
eye  discerned  no  hmit,  inclined  sensibly  towards 
the  southern  sun.  Its  surface  was  varied  by 
gentle  undulations,  and  broken  by  scattered  masses 
of  granite.  A  fine  grass  of  brilhant  greenness 
covered  the  soil,  interspersed  with  a  countless 
variety  of  small  and  sparkling  flowers.  Wild 
thyme,  and  other  fragrant  herbs,  held  also  their 
districts  here  and  there,  and  enriched  the  gales 
with  their  perfumes.     But  except  around  a  single 
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spot,  where  art  had  supplied  the  defect  of  nature, 
neither  tree  nor  shrub  graced  the  plain. 

Large  herds  of  antelopes  grazed  unmolested, 
or  took  their  rapid  course  from  side  to  side  of  the 
expanse,  seeming  from  a  distance  like  the  flitting 
shadows  of  April  clouds.  The  pure  and  tempe- 
rate atmosphere  of  this  lofty  region — an  island  of 
the  upper  skies,  imparted  the  joy  and  elasticity  of 
a  new  hie  to  every  bosom.  The  traveller,  dis- 
pirited and  fainting  under  the  fatigues  of  a  journey 
through  the  sultry  valleys  and  sandy  plains  of 
the  countries  beneath,  here  exults  in  the  renova- 
tion of  his  existence ;  thinks  himself  immortal ; 
spurns  the  cares  of  common  life,  and  challenges 
alHance  with  orders  of  being  higher  than  mor- 
tality. 

The  ascending  sun  had  soon  dispelled  the  va- 
pours of  early  day.  An  absolute  translucency  of 
the  air,  such  as  is  not  known  in  the  lower  world, 
admitted  the  plenitude  of  noon ;  the  azure  of  the 
sky  was  deep  to  a  brilliant  purple  ;  and  the  foun- 
tain of  light  reigned  master  of  glory ;  yet  not 
with  that  afflictive  despotism  which  wrings  groans 
and  sighs  from  the  nations  of  the  sultry  zone. 

After  leaving  the  verge  of  the  plain,  no  summit 
of  the  neighbouring  high  lands  remained  visible. 
But  towards  the  south,  unconnected  with  inter- 
mediate objects,  three  far-distant  summits  of  the 
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stupendous  barrier  that  divides  the  northern  from 
the  southern  world,  shining  in  perpetual  snow, 
rose  above  the  horizon.  Pure,  permanent,  spec- 
tral, they  seemed  at  once  to  disclaim  alliance  with 
the  changeful  and  sordid  earth,  and  to  abhor 
not  less  the  genial  influence  of  heaven. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
travellers,  the  eye  discerned  a  dark  spot,  as  if  in 
the  centre  of  the  plain.  "  That,"  said  the  guide, 
"  is  the  city  of  Rest :  so  it  is  called  by  the  few 
travellers  who  frequent  it : — once  the  city  of  plea- 
sures ;  and  now  the  abode  of  learning."  Four 
days  brought  them  to  its  skirts.  A  broad  cinc- 
ture of  arable  and  pasture  land,  intermingled 
with  gardens,  surrounds  the  walls,  and  while  the 
travellers  were  making  their  way  through  this 
fertile  and  deUcious  suburb,  the  Chief,  who  al- 
ready well  knew  the  history  of  the  abode  of 
wisdom,  listened  courteously  to  the  account  given 
of  it  by  the  guide. 

"  The  modern  city  of  Rest  is  built  upon  the 
site  and  among  the  mouldering  ruins  of  a  city 
belonging  to  the  former  world — to  the  first  race 
of  men.  Exempted  by  its  great  elevation  from 
those  vehement  and  irresistible  torrents  which, 
during  the  fatal  months  of  watery  desolation, 
swept  over  lower  regions,  levelling  every  work  of 
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man,  and  hurrying  ancient  forests  far  from  their 
native  soil,  to  be  drifted  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
deluge; — exempt  from  the  violence  of  the  com- 
mon ruin,  the  edifices  of  this  city  stood  the  dark 
days  of  universal  death,  and  shovred  the  front 
of  their  vacated  magnificence  to  the  returning 
sun. 

"  Yet  at  that  time  of  anarchy  in  earth  and 
heaven,  this  elevated  plain,  formerly  called  *  The 
hill  of  felicity,'  upheaved  throughout  its  whole 
extent  by  tumultuous  forces  of  the  abyss,  received 
that  slanting  position  towards  the  south  which 
now  you  observe.  Hence  it  is,  that  every  tower, 
and  wall,  and  palace  front  of  the  ancient  city 
inclines  visibly,  and  threatens  to  fall.  Nay,  many, 
during  the  course  of  these  latter  ages,  have  ac- 
tually strewed  their  sites  with  heaps  of  sculptured 
ruin  ;  and  many  which  still  hold  their  pride  aloft, 
are  riven  with  deep  fissures,  and  ere  long  must 
kiss  the  dust. 

**  The  edifices  of  the  modern  city,  though  not 
comparable  in  vastness  to  the  remains  of  the 
ancient,  among  which  they  are  interspersed,  sur- 
rounded, as  they  are,  with  groves  and  gardens, 
exhibit  a  perfect  elegance :  and  the  walls  within 
which  we  are  about  to  enter,  encircle,  perhaps, 
the  only  assemblage  of  buildings  in  the  world  that 
offers  to  the  eye  nothing  unbefitting  the  dignity  of 
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a  palace.  Neither  poverty,  nor  labour,  are  known 
within  its  precincts  ; — neither  business,  nor  the 
parade  of  state,  nor  the  tumult  of  popular  licen- 
tiousness: nothing  is  seen  or  heard  but  the 
tranquil  meditative  pleasures  of  the  intellectual 
life." 

Having  passed  the  border  of  corn  fields  and 
gardens — gardens  graced  by  the  luxuriance  of 
nature,  and  the  assiduity  of  art,  the  travellers 
entered  a  shade  of  lofty  trees ;  and  here  first 
they  noted  the  strange  intermixture  of  the  awful 
relics  of  an  elder  time  with  the  young  and  living 
produce  of  later  ages. — -Here  and  there,  amid 
the  flourishing  trunks  and  crowded  foliage  of 
trees  in  their  prime  of  youth  and  beauty — tend- 
ing direct  to  heaven,  were  seen  oaks  of  enormous 
bulk  and  altitude,  reclining,  riven,  shattered, 
leafless,  and  utterly  dead,  protruding  their  vast 
and  sapless  limbs  far  through  and  among  the 
modern  verdure ;  or  rearing  their  scathed  heads 
above  the  level  of  fohage,  affronted  the  summer 
sky  with  their  wintry  nakedness. 

The  palm  also  of  the  desolated  world,  slanting 
athwart  the  modern  stems,  lifted  its  shorn  head 
to  heaven  ;  and  though  itself  a  sear  column,  gave 
support  to  an  abundance  of  flowery  climbers — 
the  gay  produce  of  each  spring  ;  and  thus  brought 
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into  forcible  contrast — yesterday  and  the  remotest 
time  ! 

The  road  emerging  from  this  shade  led  the 
travellers  in  front  of  the  western  gate  of  the  an- 
cient city. — The  lofty  portal,  stooping  to  the 
right,  was  flanked  by  extensive  fronts,  elaborately 
decorated,  and  thick  set  with  pediments,  once 
graced  with  a  thousand  voluptuous  sculptures, 
all  of  which  had  fallen  from  their  places,  and 
crumbled  to  dust,  or  been  swept  away — like  the 
joys  they  typified.  Beside  the  gateway  lay  a 
broad  slab  of  white  marble,  broken,  but  bearing 
an  inscription  still  legible — "  The  City  of  Plea- 
sures." This  ponderous  tablet  had  been  shaken 
from  its  position  in  that  moment  of  dismay,  when 
the  plain  itself  reeled  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
waters. 

Tradition,  or  existing  monuments  affirmed,  that 
the  people  of  the  ancient  city  challenged  it  as 
their  prerogative  to  live  only  for  joy,  and  ba- 
nished from  their  community  want,  labour,  and 
pain.  Spurning  altogether  the  domestic  life, 
with  domestic  obligations,  they  admitted  within 
their  walls  no  private  edifices,  no  seclusions  of 
peace;  but  occupied,  in  common  and  in  crowds, 
vast  palaces,  halls,  theatres ;  passing  entire  from 
one  to  another  as  the  order  of  universal  revelry 
might  enjoin  ;  and  (if  the  supposition  be  credible) 
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spent  ages  in  the  dance  and  laugh  of  perpetual 
joUity. 

The  ruins  therefore  .of  this  abode  of  pubHc 
festivity  consist  of  stupendous  structures,  each 
capable  of  containing  an  entire  people  in  one 
visible  assemblage ;  and  each  destined  to  a  pecu- 
liar delectation. 

Of  these  spacious  sites,  wholly  or  in  part  sur- 
rounded by  their  ancient  walls,  some  are  now 
adorned  with  the  verdure  and  gaiety  of  modern 
gardens ;  while  the  intervening  spaces  are  filled 
with  the  edifices  of  those  who  pursue  a  higher 
happiness  than  that  of  mirth  and  appetite. 

The  public  ways — they  should  not  be  called 
streets,  which  gave  passage  to  no  traffic  of  vulgar 
occupations,  were  bordered  by  rows  of  spreading 
trees,  interrupted  only  by  the  fronts  of  separate 
and  private  mansions,  or  by  palaces  and  colleges ; 
while  the  shattered  summits  of  the  ancient  struc- 
tures rose  like  mountains  from  amid  the  surround- 
ing groves.  A  copious  spring  which  bursts  up 
from  the  plain,  northward  of  the  walls,  flows  in 
a  hundred  shallow  sparkling  streams  through 
the  city,  and  these,  diffused  over  the  cultured 
lands,  give  perpetual  verdure  to  every  field  and 
garden. 

The  Tsidonian  Chief  estabhshed  his  family  and 
retinue  in  a  princely  mansion,   saw  his   erudite 
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and  philosophic  son  happy  in  a  society  so  con- 
genial to  his  tastes;  and  then,  with  a  score  of 
attendants,  set  out  eastward  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  his  journey. 

To  his  son  and  the  trembling  Ida  he  gave 
the  assurance  that  he  would  return  within  the 
compass  of  a  year,  bringing  with  him,  as  he 
firmly  hoped,  the  thousands  of  his  exiled  people, 
among  which  were  the  three  sons  of  Asmel,  whose 
martial  ardour  had  led  them  to  join  the  Tsidonian 
army,  and  who  had  shared  captivity  with  their 
comrades. 

The  Prince  and  his  daughter  accompanied 
their  sire  as  far  as  to  the  verge  of  the  plain,  and 
thence  gazed  delighted  upon  the  vast  prospect 
of  the  eastern  world  outstretched  before  them. — 
Towards  the  south  and  east  the  ghttering  line 
of  a  mighty  river  shone  at  a  thousand  turns  in 
its  way  through  many  kingdoms. — A  trackless 
desert  filled  the  horizon  towards  the  north  ;  while 
directly  beneath  the  rising  sun  a  long  series  of 
mountain  ridges,  successively  fainter  and  more 
ethereal,  measured  the  vast  space  over  which 
the  paternal  solicitude  of  Tsidon  was  yet  to 
lead  him. 

Pointing  directly  onward  he  said,  '*  In  some 
dark  valley  of  yonder  distant  lands,  my  sons, 
aggrieved  by  real  ills,  and  saddened  by  unreal, 
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mourn  their  misery,  and  believe  themselves  for- 
gotten.—  I  shall,  by  aid  of  favouring  heaven, 
find  and  lead  them  back  to  life,  to  liberty,  and 
to  reason."  Once  again  he  embraced  his  son 
and  daughter,  and  with  the  train  of  his  attendants 
descended  into  the  thick  woods  that  invest  the 
sides  of  the  elevation. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

During  the  early  days  of  his  happy  residence 
in  the  city  of  sages,  the  Tsidonian  Prince  seemed 
to  himself  to  set  foot  upon  the  flowery  path  of  a 
new  life; — or  to  awake  from  the  dolorous  and 
sluggish  dreams  that  had  filled  his  preceding 
years. 

— The  exhilarating  breezes  of  the  lofty  and 
sunny  plain; — the  absence  of  all  the  importunate 
and  unpleasing  realities  of  the  common  world ; — 
the  unblemished  elegance  of  every  structure  ; — 
the  awful  grandeur  of  the  remains  of  an  elder 
time ; — the  efflorescent  copiousness  of  nature ; — 
the  splendours  of  the  cloudless  day,  and  the 
brilliant  magnificence  of  night,  would,  even  had 
he  been  in  solitude,  have  enhanced  his  sensa- 
tions to  a  perpetual  ecstacy. 

But  he  enjoyed  at  the  same  time  a  free  inter- 
course with  men  who,  with  tastes  like  his  own, 
left  afar  the  mere  mechanism  and  all  the  idle 
forms  of  life,  and  lived  for  the  spirit  and  its 
pleasures.  —  Exultingly  he  exclaimed,  —  **  Have 
I  not  at  length  come  iiome  to  my  native  air !" 
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Nevertheless  he  met  embarrassments,  and  was 
depressed  by  the  sense  of  inferiorities  in  his  first 
intercourse  with  men  of  highly  cultivated  minds. 
The  cogitations  of  Asmel  had  hitherto  received 
little  of  the  correction  and  polish  imparted  by 
colhsion  ; — his  habits  of  expression  had  not  been 
tutored,  and  his  natural  modesty  enhanced  pain- 
fully the  difficulties  he  encountered  while  as- 
suming his  place  among  men  who,  in  substantial 
qualities,  were  not  more  than  his  equals.  Yet 
the  disadvantages  of  a  solitary  intellectual  course, 
which  are  much  greater  than  the  arrogant  recluse 
will  believe,  are  much  less  than  at  first  they 
appear  to  the  diffidence  of  a  man  of  real  genius 
who  has  spent  his  years  in  a  cell. — Asmel,  even 
while  blushing  at  his  hesitations  and  solecisms, 
perceived  that  he  commanded  the  attention  of 
men  who  had  lived  a  century  in  the  community 
of  intelligence. — If  much  interchange  of  thought 
has  its  peculiar  recommendations,  so  has  much 
seclusion.  There  is  a  freshness,  a  freedom,  a 
profundity  ;  often  a  precision,  in  the  conceptions 
of  one  who  has  laboured  alone  on  the  field  of 
thought,  which  are  hardly  met  with  where  indi- 
vidual minds  are  swayed  and  controlled  by  con- 
ventional opinions,  and  shackled  by  unquestioned 
usages  of  philosophical  discourse. 

The  Prince  quickly  brought  his  opinions  and 
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modes  of  thought  into  an  intelligible  relation  with 
those  of  the  society  to  which  he  was  now  ad- 
mitted.— He  learned  the  dialect  of  the  philo- 
sophic commonwealth; — mastered  its  medium  of 
exchange  ;  and  without  discarding  the  substance 
of  his  intellectual  wealth,  gave  it  a  new  legend 
and  obtained  a  recognition  of  its  intrinsic  value. 

The  city  of  sages,  though  resorted  to  by  learned 
men,  or  learners,  from  distant  countries,  was  not 
vilified  by  the  toils  and  puerilities  of  schools  of 
instruction.  The  teaching  of  youth,  like  every 
other  drudgery  of  vulgar  life,  was  excluded  from 
the  precincts  of  intelligence. 

"  The  usual  connexion,"  said  one  of  these  sages, 
and  the  friend  of  Asmel — "  the  usual  connexion 
of  the  business — let  it  not  be  called  the  servile 
business,  of  imparting  the  elements  of  knowledge 
to  youth,  with  the  manly  pursuits  of  science, 
spoils,  retards,  degrades  philosophy.  Besides, 
it  would  be  utterly  incompatible  with  the  spirit 
of  our  institution  to  admit  amonij  us  an  artizan 
or  paid  practitioner  of  any  class  ;  and  who,  unless 
for  bread,  will  teach?  Know  you  not  that  the 
city  of  sages  occupies  the  site  of  the  city  of 
pleasures  ? — The  coincidence  is  not  unmeaning. — 
We   exist    here   for   intellectual    delectation,   as 
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those  who  once  filled  the  vast  theatres  around 
us  existed  for  animal  joUity.  We  live  for  thought, 
just  as  our  predecessors  lived  for  appetite  and 
amusement :  and  we,  as  they,  spurn  all  sedulous 
cares. 

"  But  I  might,  even  on  the  ground  of  utility, 
justify  our  exclusion  of  schools,  and  might  insist 
upon  the  damage  manifold  which  the  sciences 
sustain  from  contact  with  the  processes  of  in- 
struction. It  were  enough  to  say  that  when  men 
of  learning  are  teachers  of  elements,  the  larger 
portion  of  their  time  (and  life  at  the  longest  date 
ivS  but  too  brief)  is  diverted  from  the  business  of 
discovery  and  investigation. — It  were  enough  to 
remind  you  of  that  obscuration  of  the  faculties — 
of  that  inertness,  the  fruit  of  fatigue,  of  that 
dulness,  caught  as  a  contagion  in  the  conflict 
with  stupidity,  which  oppresses  the  spirit  of  the 
teacher. 

"  — Leaving  these  pleas  I  affirm  that  the  intel- 
lectual habits  inevitably  formed  by  imparting  know- 
ledge are  adverse  to  those  that  are  proper  to  the 
discovery  of  truth. — He  who  teaches,  he  who  con- 
verses much  with  the  ignorance  and  docility  of 
youth,  acquires,  in  spite  of  his  resolution  and  better 
convictions,  the  tone  of  a  proficient.  By  daily 
accessions  to  an  unconscious  and  reprehended 
sentiment    he    grows    into    the    presumption    of 
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supposing  that  he  comprehends  that  of  which  he 
is  always  talking  perspicuously.  —  The  constant 
effort  to  be  understood,  thickens  hourly  the  mist 
that  hides  from  his  sight  the  futurity  of  science. 
From  speaking  decisively,  he  learns  to  think  de- 
cisively ;  even  w^here  he  ought  only  to  surmise. 
And  whatever  may  be  the  natural  modesty  of 
his  temper,  he  at  length  surrenders  the  honour 
which  belonged  to  him  as  a  disciple  of  nature, 
in  exchange  for  the  absurd  prerogatives  of  a 
master  of  boys. 

"  Then  again  those  convenient,  intelligible, 
symmetrical  systems  —  synopses,  classifications, 
which  the  necessities  of  tuition  recommend  to 
the  teacher,  become  bars  and  chains  athwart  the 
high  road  of  science.  Infinitely  too  much  is 
assumed  in  every  table  of  initiation  that  is  framed 
to  facilitate  the  impartation  of  elements.  And 
when  unfounded  assumptions  have  acquired  from 
time  a  prescriptive  deference,  they  intimidate  in- 
quiry, and  take  a  front  of  authority  so  impos- 
ing that  the  human  mind  may  be  awed  by  them 
from  age  to  age  into  a  passive  acquiescence 
in  palpable  absurdities. 

"  In  this  city  of  sages  we  have  no  schools  ; 
but  are  all  learners.  We  are  all  fellow  disciples 
of  nature.  A  man  who  should,  within  our  com- 
munity,   affect   the    solemnities   of   dictation,    or 
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attempt  to  lead  a  party,  or  become  chief  of  an 
obsequious  band  of  admirers,  would  soon  be 
crushed  by  the  ridicule  of  all. — Truth,  we  be- 
lieve to  be  extended  in  every  direction  over  an 
infinite  space ;  and  therefore  expect  never  (should 
we  say  hope  or  fear?)  to  reach  a  limit  beyond 
which  progression  must  be  impossible.  This 
being,  as  we  suppose,  the  fact ;  it  is  evident 
that  he  who  turns  on  his  course  as  if  he  had 
accomplished  the  road,  ceases  to  be  an  investi- 
gator.— He  renounces  his  part  in  the  infinite 
unknown,  when  he  dwells  upon  the  way  he  has 
achieved." 

Asmel  found  that  in  this  city  of  learning  it  was 
held  to  be  a  principle  worthy  of  all  contempt, 
That  the  first  and  last  intention  of  philosophy 
is  practical  or  vulgar  utility.  Or,  in  other  words, 
that  a  life  devoted  to  science  is  reasonable  only 
because  science  promotes  and  facilitates  the  me- 
chanic arts:  so  that  little  indulgence  or  honour 
should  be  granted  to  any  study  which  has  not 
the  merit  of  directing  the  hand  of  the  artificer. 

The  homely  and  commercial  doctrine  of  ser- 
vile utility  which  so  often  he  had  heard  pro- 
fessed among  the  Tsidonians,  he  did  not  now 
defend  in  the  city  of  sages ;  for  in  truth  he  had 
ever  scorned  it  as  the  offspring  of  trade.      He 
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rather  exulted  in  finding  himself  among  those  who 
professed  a  principle  altogether  of  another  sort. 

"  If,"  said  his  friend,  "  the  accommodations  and 
the  luxuries  of  the  body  be  the  ultimate  and 
highest  objects  of  human  desire,  then  let  philo- 
sophy pretend  to  no  other  place  than  that  of  the 
slave  of  art.  If  man  finds  his  perfection  when 
he  is  clad  in  attire  of  exquisite  workmanship ; — 
sleeps  beneath  decorated  roofs  ; — is  conveyed  as 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  over  roads  smooth 
as  the  pavement  of  a  palace ; — if  softness,  and 
finery,  and  facility,  confer  all  the  bliss  which 
man  should  thinTc  of,  then  let  science  humbly 
whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  artizan  her  improved 
methods,  and  do  no  more. 

"  But  we  spurn  these  notions,  bred  of  com- 
merce, and  tending  to  render  money  the  god  of 
universal  idolatry,  as  the  bestower  of  whatever 
can  be  thought  desirable.  Find  a  country  in 
which  the  mechanical  and  chemical  sciences  take 
the  lead,  explicitly  because  deemed  the  most 
useful,  and  you  find  a  community  wherein  wealth 
more  than  either  wisdom  or  virtue,  is  held  in 
honour  ; — a  community  in  which  both  are  a  jest, 
unless  attired  in  silks. 

"  Men  of  intelligence  are  marvellously  blind  to 
their  interests  as  a  body,  when  they  tacitly  favour 
M  2 
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this  subserviency  of  philosophy  to  the  hard-handed 
arts  of  hfe.  —  Yes,  and  forgetful  also  of  the 
influence  they  might  exert  in  behalf  of  the 
mass  of  the  people.  To  fulfil  their  function 
as  an  organ  in  the  body  politic,  men  of  learning 
must  hold  an  absolute  independence.  But  they 
have  virtually  recognized  their  own  subordination 
when  they  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  vulgar 
utility  is  the  end  of  science. — What  is  this  utility, 
when  embodied,  but  a  somewhat  which  money 
may  purchase?  Utihty,  rendered  into  the  lan- 
guage of  facts,  means  a  splendid  crimson  cloak — 
a  richly  embroidered  tunic — a  painted  vase — a 
carved  table — an  inlaid  couch — a  fretted  roof — 
a  flying  chariot. — Thus  philosophy  is  confessed 
as  a  menial  in  the  train  of  opulence ! 

"  In  every  civilized  community  we  find,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  on  the 
other,  the  ever-swelling  and  combined  forces  of 
government,  and  wealth,  and  hereditary  rank 
wrestling  against  each  other ;  and  the  latter 
pressing  with  the  constancy  and  insidiousness  of 
physical  agents,  upon  the  rights  of  nature  in  the 
multitude; — taxing  and  taxing,  and  taxing  yet 
again,  not  the  mere  comforts,  but  the  heart's 
blood  of  the  many ;  and  driving  human  life  nearer 
and  nearer  upon  the  very  verge  of  naked  exist- 
ence.    What  power  then  shall  mediate  between 
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the  few  who  are  the  possessors  of  this  crushing 
force,  and  the  many  who  are  its  victims? — Say, 
if  you  will,  a  principle  of  beneficent  self-denial  in 
the  hearts  of  the  opulent  and  the  noble. — Alas ! 
the  beneficent  few  learn  to  whisper  —  *  If  we 
decline  to  withdraw  his  cloak  from  the  poor  man's 
shoulders,  another  will  rend  it  thence  with  less 
tenderness.'  Will  you  defend  the  poor  against 
the  rich  by  poHtical  constitutions  ? — That  very 
spirit  of  liberty  which  belongs  to  such  systems, 
breeds  an  atrocious  and  selfish  pride,  and  indu- 
rates the  heart.  The  security  of  life  and  pro- 
perty which  are  the  boast  of  popular  governments, 
only  favours  and  accelerates  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  and  nerves  the  arm  of  oppression  by 
the  corroboration  of  law.  Political  freedom, 
while  it  sanctimoniously  protects  the  poor  man's 
lifet  laughs  at  his  starvation. 

"  Do  we  not  then,  even  for  the  people's  sake, 
need  a  third  povt^r — a  power  in  its  very  element 
separate  from  wealth,  and  yet  lifted  above  the 
rude  influence  of  popular  caprice  ? — But  a  phi- 
losophy which  is  nothing  more  than  an  instruc- 
tress of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  which  therefore 
receives  its  stipend  from  wealth,  and  cringes  to 
it,  can  never  so  mediate. 

"  I  am,  you  perceive,  myself  pleading  for  a 
philosophy   not   subservient    to    utility,    on    the 
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ground  of  utility  ; — but  it  is  a  utility  of  a  higher 
sort ;  and  affirm  that  the  people  need  an  inter- 
vening influence  which,  by  its  absolute  inde- 
pendence, shall  intimidate  the  brutal  caprices  of 
despotism,  and  abash  the  selfishness  of  opulence. 
A  high  and  independent  philosophy  reserves  an 
honour  for  mind,  which  neither  rank  nor  money 
can  snatch  from  its  rightful  claimants ;  and  as 
nature  scatters  the  rare  endowments  of  intel- 
ligence equally  upon  cottages  and  palaces,  the 
poor  have  a  field  open  to  them,  when  learning 
has  a  precinct  on  which  to  contend  with  the  rich, 
where  gold  can  purchase  no  advantage. 

**  But  I  return  to  the  spirit  of  the  system  which 
reigns  in  this  city. — Is  not  the  delight  of  cogi- 
tation a  proper  element  of  human  nature?  An 
element  indeed  developed  not  in  all  minds  ;  never- 
theless real  and  inseparable  from  the  constitution 
of  man. — Let  it  then  expand  and  fructify  un- 
rebuked. — Will  it  be  asked  of  a  man  who  spends 
his  life  in  mere  abstracted  thought — *  Of  what 
utility  are  your  speculations  V — Such  a  one  might 
well  evade  the  impertinence  by  making  the  inane 
inquiry — '  Of  what  utihty  is  happiness  ?'  " 

To  preserve  the  intellectual  motive  absolutely 
free  from  corrupting  mixtures,  was  the  intention 
of  every  usage  established  in  this  learned  com- 
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monwealth.  The  benefits  resulting  from  the 
colHsion  of  opinions  were  admitted ;  but  contro- 
versy was  discouraged,  and  pubhc  disputations 
unknown.  Both  were  deemed  to  cherish  that 
personal  ambition  which  obscures  the  under- 
standing, and  puts  a  price  upon  specious  error, 
as  a  means  more  ready  than  truth  of  winning  the 
admiration  of  large  assemblies. 

"  If  any  one  of  our  number  seems  to  court 
opposition  by  advancing  strange  and  startling 
doctrines,  it  is  our  usage  to  leave  him  in  quiet 
possession  of  his  heterodoxy. — We  listen  un- 
moved to  his  irritating  challenges ;  and  bow  in 
sarcastic  silence  to  every  appalling  paradox." 

As  the  simple  delectations  of  thought  were  the 
ultimate  motive,  so  the  special  inclinations  of  each 
mind  were  the  rule  by  which  each  was  guided 
in  selecting  his  path.  Hence  it  followed,  that 
the  actual  classification  of  the  sciences  exhibited, 
as  by  a  natural  process  of  developement,  an 
analysis  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 
For  as  in  each  mind  some  one  of  the  elementary 
powers  is  predominant,  each  mind,  by  following 
implicitly  its  innate  tendency,  held  forth  in  dis- 
tinctness a  single  ingredient  of  the  intellectual 
composition  of  human  nature. 
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All  those  artificial  distributions  of  the  sciences 
which  have  had  their  rise,  either  from  the  con- 
venience of  educational  systems,  or  from  the 
practice  of  professions  for  lucre's  sake,  were 
contemptuously  discarded  from  the  precincts  of 
this  city  of  intelligence.  Some  studies  were  dis- 
joined which  in  schools  of  learning  are  always 
associated  ;  and  others  connected  which  must  be 
held  apart  where  men  are  to  be  trained  to  the 
exercise  of  particular  arts. 

The  friend  of  the  Tsidonian  Prince  gave  him, 
in  a  succinct  manner,  a  description  of  that  natural 
partition  of  philosophy  which  obtained  in  this 
home  of  intelligence. 

"  Commencing  at  the  base  of  the  intellectual 
edifice  —  an  edifice  pyramidal  in  its  form,  our 
primary  class  of  philosophers  consists  of  those 
whose  faculty  and  taste  of  observation  lead  them 
to  be  the  admirers  of  the  manifold  varieties  of 
the  organized  world.  They  describe,  enumerate, 
portray,  the  countless  forms  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  nations.  —  Their  business  is  with 
figure,  colour,  structure,  organic  combination,  as 
well  as  habits,  propensities,  and  modes  of  life. 
They  claim  also  the  varieties,  national  and  indi- 
vidual, of  man,  as  belonging  to  their  province; 
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and  note  the  symbols  of  human  passion,  as  well 
as  the  shades  and  shapes  of  leaves  and  petals. 
They  are  the  eyes  and  hands  of  the  philosophic 
body,  and  collect  the  materials  of  science  for  the 
service  of  higher  faculties. 

"  We  surrender  to  these  observers  the  hea- 
vens not  less  than  the  earth  ;  and  ask  from  them 
an  exact  account,  as  well  of  the  revelations  of 
night,  as  of  the  beauties  of  day.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  the  mathematics  of  astronomy  belongs 
to  another  class. 

"  If  the  highest  place  of  honour  is  not  assigned 
to  those  whose  occupation  is  with  visible  exist- 
ence, the  disadvantage  is  compensated  by  the 
eminent  felicity  that  belongs  to  the  employment. 
We  deem  this  body  to  be  the  most  happy  of  our 
community. — They  walk  forth  to  traverse  moun- 
tains and  valleys;  —  to  sit  beside  the  tranquil 
stream; — to  follow  the  feathery  tenants  of  the 
sky ;  to  pursue  the  hum  of  insects ; — and,  free 
from  high  perplexities  or  abstruse  cares,  they 
revel  upon  the  richness  of  inexhaustible  variety. 

"  But  so  enviable  a  function  is  not  for  every 
mind : — The  faculty  of  observation  is  a  specific 
gift,  and  so  much  the  more  rare,  as  it  implies 
the  combination  of  qualities,  not  one  of  which  is 
very  common.  Yet,  though  very  few  possess  a 
full  quahfication,  not  a  few  are  endowed  in  a 
M  3 
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sufficient  degree  to  render  them  at  once  happy  in 
the  work  of  observation,  and  serviceable  to  the 
community.  An  observer  of  nature  should  be 
distinguished  by  a  serene  physical  temperament, 
for  the  violences  of  appetite  are  found  to  be 
more  inimical  to  the  exercise  of  the  perceptive 
faculties  than  they  are  even  to  the  highest  efforts 
of  reason  or  to  the  excursions  of  poetic  genius. — 
The  observer  should  tread  lightly  upon  the 
verdant  bosom  of  earth  ;  —  should  be  noiseless, 
modest,  discreet,  alert: — he  should  have  to  boast 
a  high  organic  perfection  of  the  senses  ;  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  olfactory  nerve,  the  touch,  should 
be  sensitive  and  precise. — Nature  speaks  in  whis- 
pers, a  thousand  times  oftener  than  in  thunder. 
She  writes  her  symbols — fraught  with  mysteries 
profound,  on  tablets  small  as  the  wings  of  the 
gnat,  and  with  a  pencil  borrowed  from  the  midge. 
The  observer  should  be  content  to  exist  exte- 
riorly;— To  rationate  would  withdraw  him  from 
the  outer  to  the  inner  world.  His  whole  frame 
is  an  expanded  nerve  ;  and  his  consciousness 
nothing  but  an  exquisite  sensibility,  suffused  over 
that  universal  retina. 

— '^  Finally,  the  observer  of  nature  should  be 
keenly  alive  to  that  sentiment — (an  instinct  not 
to  be  defined  or  described)  which  fills  tlie  soul 
with  delight  in  the  presence  of  material  beauty  ; — 
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Beauty  in  its  large  sense,  the  infinite  combina- 
tions of  uniformity  and  difference. 

"  Although  from  their  apparent  relationship 
and  real  dependance,  one  upon  the  other,  the 
business  of  observation  and  description  is  com- 
monly associated  with  that  of  classification ;  we 
assign  the  two  labours  to  different  minds. — To 
generalize  and  to  classify,  whatever  may  be  the 
objects  of  tiie  process,  are  purely  intellectual 
operations,  and  demand  faculties  not  ordinarily 
combined  with  the  taste  and  power  of  observation. 
To  assort  is  a  work  of  abstraction.  Forms  or 
qualities,  contemplated  sejunctively,  are  its  sub- 
ject ;  language  —  an  arbitrary  creation  —  is  its 
instrument;  and  the  facility  of  comprehension  is 
its  end.  It  is  therefore  a  work  more  intellectual 
than  physical ;  and  much  more  artificial  and 
variable,  than  natural  and  permanent. 

"  But  if  to  classify  demands  higher  powers 
of  reason  than  to  observe,  it  asks  not  the  same 
speciality  of  intellectual  character. — The  men  of 
our  first  class  are  the  priests  of  nature,  and 
should  wear  an  immaculate  vest  of  delicate  sen- 
timent. The  second  are  mere  logicians,  and  if 
they  do  but  possess  vigorous  understandings 
may  be  common  mortals  in  all  other  respects. 
We  carefully  avoid  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that    our   logical  classifications  are  in  truth  the 
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interpretations  or  counterparts  of  the  mysterious 
proceedings  of  nature.  Great  Nature,  we  candidly 
confess,  knows  nothing  of  our  orders  and  classes 
— of  genus  and  species;  and  while  she  adheres 
to  her  own  unfathomable  laws  of  affinity,  laughs 
at  the  attempt  to  confine  her  infinite  opulence 
within  the  trim  boundaries  of  scientific  distribu- 
tions. Great  Nature  has  hitherto  baffled  our 
ingenuity;  —  has  compelled  us  again  and  again, 
after  we  have  built,  to  pull  down. 

*'  The  more  candid  and  intelligent  members  of 
our  college  of  classification  openly  profess  the 
opinion  that  ?io  arrangement  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  worlds  can  be  better  than  an  approxi- 
mation to  nature,  more  eligible  perhaps  than 
others ;  but  not  more  essentially  true.  This  doc- 
trine much  offends  some ;  but  gains  adherents 
daily.  It  is  even  admitted  that  every  artificial 
system  is  not  merely  defective  ;  but  erroneous  : 
and  jealous  of  the  errors  that  might  creep  upon 
us  from  a  system,  were  any  one  allowed  to  be 
unquestionable  and  authentic,  we  at  once  en- 
courage fundamental  reforms,  or  renovations ;  and 
labour,  ever  and  again,  to  look  at  nature  as  if 
we  had  not  disfigured  her  face  by  the  unsightly 
frame-work  of  our  arbitrary  logic. 

"  Our  third  college,  and  it  includes  a  numerous 
body,  is,  like  the  two  former,  devoted  to  the  study 
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of  nature ; — not  indeed  in  her  external  forms  and 
visible  varieties  of  structure ;  but  in  her  hidden 
movements,  and  the  laws  of  those  perpetual  re- 
volutions which  carry  the  rude  material  of  the 
world  through  all  the  changes  of  organic  life, 
or  chemical  action,  in  an  eternal  circle.  The 
peculiar  business  of  this  college  is  generalization  ; 
and  wherever,  amid  unlike  appearances,  like 
causes  may  be  surmised,  there  the  eye  of  obser- 
vation and  the  hand  of  experiment  are  busy  to 
dissever  and  denude  the  occult  spring  of  move- 
ment. 

*^  The  severest  maxims  are  here  admitted  ;  and 
well  aware  of  the  innate  impatience  of  the  human 
mind  to  reach  generalities,  we  counteract  it  by 
encouraging  a  stern  scepticism  in  relation  to 
universal  conclusions,  not  because  in  itself  good ; 
but  because  we  have  no  other  antagonist  principle 
of  adequate  force  wherewith  to  impede  the  hasty 
strides  of  theorists. 

"  These  students  of  physical  causation  are 
allowed  to  carry  their  deductions  and  their  sur- 
mises as  far  as  they  will ;  even  though  they  should 
seem  to  invade  the  province  of  the  moralist  or 
metaphysician.  We  permit  them  to  follow  fear- 
lessly every  conjecture  to  which  an  indicative  fact 
gives  a  semblance  of  probability ;  and  admit  no 
alarmsybr  consequences  to  intimidate  the  inquirer. 
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We  impose  one  restriction  only — if  indeed  it 
can  be  termed  such  ; — namely,  that  principles 
not  yet  absolutely  estabhshed  should  observe  the 
modesty  that  befits  conjecture;  nor  be  allowed 
to  insult  opinions  belonging  to  other  sciences, 
and  which  opinions  rest  upon  evidence  of  their 
own,  independent  and  entire. 

"  And  here  I  may  properly  speak  of  that 
capital  law  of  our  community,  which  secures  a 
perfect  independence  to  each  college.  —  This 
fundamental  maxim  rests  upon  tiie  thorough  con- 
viction we  entertain  of  the  imperfection  and 
feebleness  of  the  human  mind,  as  compared  both 
with  the  infinitude  and  the  secrecy  of  Nature. 
We  think  of  philosophy  as  an  inroad  made  at 
various  and  opposite  points  upon  the  vast  and 
awful  realms  of  vmiversal  existence.  —  In  con- 
ducting an  enterprize  so  great  and  difficult,  the 
intrepidity  of  none  must  be  checked  by  the 
jealousies  or  cautions  of  another;  and  yet  none 
must  arrogate  to  themselves  the  honour  of  having 
reached  a  position  so  commanding  that  they  can 
controvert  the  testimony  of  their  colleagues  who 
are  exploring  a  different  tract.  While  the  un- 
known shall  continue  to  bear  an  infinite  dispro- 
portion to  the  known,  it  must  often  happen  that 
some  two  results  of  our  meagre  acquisitions 
shall  exhibit  an  apparent  incompatibility.     Mean- 
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time  we  are  fully  assured  that  Great  Nature  is  con- 
sistent with  herself.  Instead  therefore  of  either 
audaciously  imputing  anomalies  to  her,  or  of  per- 
mitting one  body  of  inquirers  arrogantly  to  impose 
silence  upon  another,  or  to  say,  '  Your  conclusions 
must  be  false,  for  they  contradict  ours,'  we  leave 
•all  to  pursue  unmolested  their  several  paths ; — 
grant  to  all  a  fearless  indulgence ;  and  impose  upon 
all  the  same  mutual  deference  and  toleration. 

"  The   perfection    of  the   philosophic  temper 
we  hold  to  consist  in  the  union  and  counterpoise 
of  the  highest  intrepidity,    with   an   unalterable 
modesty.      Those    are    deemed   alike   unworthy 
members   of  our   community,   who,    on   the  one 
hand,  hesitate  on  the  path  of  investigation,   in 
apprehension  of  the  supposed  dangerous  conse- 
quence of  the  principle  they  are  pursuing;   or 
who,  on  the  other,  eagerly  pursue  certain  prin- 
ciples,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring   the  means  of 
demolishing    the    convictions    of    other    men  — 
founded  on  other  evidence.    The  one  sort  are  too 
superstitious,  the  other  too  opiniated  and  malig- 
nant, to  be  successful  labourers  on  the  field  of 
science;  and  we  discard  both. 

**  Not  unfrequently  conjectures  are  advanced 
within  the  college  of  physical  causation,  which, 
in  their  obvious  sense  or  vulgar  interpretation, 
throw  a  cloud  of  perplexity  upon  the  doctrines 
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of  moralists  or  theologians.  We  contemplate 
these  accidents  without  dismay.  —  A  hundred 
times  it  has  happened,  that  such  conjectures,  left 
quietly  to  their  fate,  have  been  proved  utterly 
unfounded  ;  or  the  inferences  too  hastily  drawn 
from  them  have  been  shewn  to  be  inconsequential. 
Thus  the  momentary  difficulty  has  vanished. 
Or  if  not,  we  calmly  attribute  the  apparent  in- 
compatibility to  the  imperfection  of  our  know- 
ledge, or  to  the  feebleness  of  our  powers  of 
comprehension. — We  severally  pursue  our  various 
paths  amicably,  if  not  concurrently. 

"  In  indulgence  to  the  actual  preferences  of 
intellectual  taste — not  in  conformity  with  logical 
propriety,  we  assign  to  two  colleges,  distinct  from 
the  third,  the  study  of  human  nature,  which 
ought  to  form  a  branch  only  of  physical  science. 
Of  these  colleges  the  one  takes  to  itself  whatever 
is  simply  psychological;  while  the  other  chal- 
lenges as  its  own  all  those  matters  ethical,  poli- 
tical, and  theological,  which  spring  from  the 
moral,  civil,  and  religious  relations  of  mankind. 
These  constitute  the  fourth  and  Jlfth  of  our 
learned  societies,  and  complete  the  general 
science  of  things  actiialbj  existent, 

**  We  are  especially  careful  to  preserve 
the  important  distinction  between  the  proper 
physical   science   of   human   nature,    and   those 
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abstractions  metaphysical,  which  have  often,  and 
very  injuriously,  been  mingled  with  it.  Abstrac- 
tions have  a  hall  to  themselves.  Our  science  of 
mind  rests  upon  the  broadest  possible  basis :  we 
learn  to  analyse,  to  define,  to  describe  the  faculties 
of  reason,  and  the  passions  and  sentiments  of 
humanity,  by  carefully  observing  the  develope- 
ment  of  their  elements  among  the  inferior  classes 
of  locomotive  and  sentient  beings.  We  begin 
this  difficult  study,  not  in  its  most  finished  and 
elaborate,  but  in  its  simplest  combinations.  We 
work  upwards : — we  learn  mind  more  in  the  way 
of  observation  than  of  analysis ;  and  before  we 
presume  to  speak  of  the  intellectual  conformation 
of  man,  carefully  study  that  of  the  oyster  and 
the  earth-worm. 

"  Our  sixth  and  seventh  colleges  occupy  the 
lofty  region  of  eternal,  unchangeable  abstractions; 
the  one  mathematical,  the  other  metaphysical. 
The  one  employs  itself  with  the  relations  of  ex- 
tension and  number;  the  other  with  those  of 
universal  being. 

"  The  former  take  the  skies  as  their  field. — 
They  maintain  the  natural  alliance  between  the 
higher  mathematics,  and  the  observation  of  the 
distances  and  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
It  might  be  curious  to  inquire  what  probably 
would  have  been  the  range  and  advancement  of 
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the  mathematical  sciences,  had  our  atmosphere 
been  much  less  translucent,  or  much  more  loaded 
with  condensed  exhalations  than  it  is :  or  if  per- 
petual day  had  shrouded  from  the  eye  of  man 
the  spectacle  of  the  universe.  Perhaps  the 
sciences  of  relative  magnitude  and  of  number 
would  have  aspired  to  no  higher  dignity  than  to 
have  been  the  slaves,  as  they  were  the  creatures, 
the  one  of  terrene  possession,  and  mechanic  art ; 
and  the  other  of  trade.  But  the  velocity  of 
light,  and  the  periodical  secession  of  the  fount  of 
splendour  from  the  palace  of  his  power,  have 
opened,  not  to  the  meditative  faculties  only,  but 
to  the  faculties  of  abstraction,  a  field  ample  as  all 
the  skies.  Man  hears  a  voice  of  invitation 
nightly  from  the  heavens,  calling  him  to  throw 
his  line  to  the  stars  ; — to  compute  hand-breadths 
from  side  to  side  of  the  empire  of  nature ;  and 
under  the  tuition  of  the  Highest,  he  is  taught  to 
confide  absolutely  in  the  most  daring  inferences, 
when  carefully  and  modestly  deduced  from  facts 
unquestionable. 

"  The  studies  assigned  to  our  seventh  college, 
though  in  logical  propriety  they  take  the  apex 
of  our  philosophical  pyramid,  do  not  challenge 
an  eminence  of  honour  proportioned  to  their  lofty 
position.  Yet  we  deny  not  to  the  philosophy  of 
pure  abstractions  its  credit.     As  a  matter  of  fact. 
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a  few  minds  in  every  generation  are  constructed 
specifically  for  labour  of  this  sort. — We  confess, 
therefore,  the  unquestionable  intention  of  nature, 
and  we  leave  those  whom  nature  sets  apart  to  the 
difficult  function,  to  analyse,  to  distinguish,  and 
to  distribute,  whatever  belongs  to  the  world, 
created  or  uncreated,  of  possible  existence.  Our 
philosophers  of  metaphysical  abstraction  renounce 
on  the  one  hand  all  concern  with  the  puerile  art 
of  disputation ; — an  art  proper  to  schools  where 
youth  is  to  be  trained  to  proficiency  in  the  insin- 
cere business  of  defending,  for  pay,  the  opinions 
of  a  party,  or  the  interests  of  a  client.  On  the 
other  hand  they  abstain — and  we  insist  that  they 
should  abstain,  from  questions  belonging  to  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  or  to  the  practice  of  morals. 
"  The  combination  of  sciences  essentially  dis- 
tinct, has  resulted,  as  I  have  already  said,  chiefly 
from  the  conveniences  of  the  artificial  processes 
of  education  ;  and  it  has  produced  confusion  and 
error  interminable. — In  no  instances  so  egregiously 
as  when  the  same  individual,  in  virtue  of  his  office 
as  instructor  of  youth,  for  a  peculiar  function, 
assumes  to  be  master  at  once  of  the  science  of 
mind  (a  branch  of  physiology) — of  the  art  of 
disputation  (an  art  which  breeds  trivial  refinements 
and  the  love  of  sophistry)  —  of  the  science  of 
morals  and  theology,  and  of  abstract  metaphysics. 
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The  powers  of  the  human  mind  are  too  limited, 
its  resolution  too  infirm,  and  its  tendencies  too 
ambitious,  for  it  to  be  trusted  with  the  conduct 
of  studies  which  readily  coalesce  ;  but  coalesce 
perniciously.  The  metaphysician  may  very  safely 
seek  occasional  amusement  in  collecting  plants  or 
insects ;  but  not  so  safely  discourse  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  social  system,  or  of  the  theory  of 
common  sentiments. 

"  These  seven  colleges  complete  the  symmetry 
of  our  philosophical  edifice.  But  the  great  tem- 
ple has  more  than  one  chapel  around  it. — The 
actual  tastes  of  the  human  mind  refuse  to  conform 
to  an  architectural  precision  of  relative  propor- 
tions ;  or  shall  I  say  that  our  intellectual  com- 
munity is  a  natural  elevation,  not  an  artificial 
structure ;  and  that  its  beauty  and  grandeur 
result  rather  from  its  magnitude  and  abrupt 
variety  of  outline;  than  from  the  mathematical 
uniformity  of  its  parts. — 

"  We  have  a  college  of  language  in  which  both 
the  existing  varieties  of  the  spoken  and  written 
medium  of  thought  are  studied ;  and  the  univer- 
sal philosophy  of  arbitrary  signs  is  cultivated. 
We  connect  with  this  extraneous  body  both  the 
art  of  rhetoric,  and  the  art  of  disputation. 

"  A  college  of  history  and  antiquities  receives 
its  class  ;    and  those  who  belong  to  it  hold  stated 
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conferences  with  our  physiologists  of  humanity; 
and  the  members  of  each  college  are  members 
of  both. 

"  Poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture,  those  heaven- 
descended  arts,  we  think  more  likely  to  be  vilified 
than  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  learned 
sodalities  devoted  to  their  culture.  The  gift  of 
nature,  which  makes  a  man  a  poet,  a  painter,  or 
a  sculptor,  must  indeed  be  sedulously  cultivated  ; 
but  by  solitary  labour.  Genius  is  individual — 
prescribes  its  own  course — creates  its  own  system, 
and  spurns  alike  magisterial  interference  and 
common  companionship.  Associations  may  call 
forth  and  educate  an  abundance  of  mediocrity; 
but  can  confer  no  faculties.  We  might  indeed, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  a  college  of  poetry, 
gain  (if  it  were  an  advantage)  twenty,  or  fifty 
respectable  writers  of  verse,  instead  of  the  two 
or  three  poets  who  grace  our  community.  But 
will  you  think  me  paradoxical  in  saying  that  we 
esteem  ourselves  more  rich  with  three  or  four 
poets  and  artists,  than  with  a  hundred  ? 

"  You  recognize  here  again  our  governing 
principle. — We  want  neither  songsters  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  multitude,  nor  artists  for  depict- 
ing vulgar  visages,  or  decorating  the  walls  of 
palaces,  or  embellishing  of  furniture. — We  desire 
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nothing  but  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  music, 
in  their  several  kinds,  to  fill  up  the  ideal  of  beauty 
and  harmony. 

"  Our  two  or  three  poets  and  artists,  though 
not  unpleased  to  win  the  admiration  of  the  few 
who  can  see  and  feel  with  them,  would  be  what 
they  are,  did  they  severally  inhabit  solitudes. 
They  know  too  well  the  elevation  of  art  to  covet 
the  plaudits  of  uninformed  crowds,  which,  in 
matters  of  true  poetry  and  true  art,  much  rather 
shock  than  gratify  the  sensibilities  of  genius. 

''  Where  there  is  no  multitude  to  applaud  and 
to  purchase  productions  not  intrinsically  excellent, 
there  can  be  no  sphere  for  mediocrity.  It  is 
therefore  in  very  kindness  to  the  mistaken  as- 
pirant, that  we  frown  upon  the  ambition  of  minds 
of  middle  stature.  Those  who  may  perform  re- 
spectably in  the  path  of  imitation,  but  who,  by 
parsimony  of  nature  are  forbidden  to  reach  perfec- 
tion in  the  kind  they  attempt,  should  repair  to  the 
precincts  of  princely  luxury,  or  to  the  crowded 
ways  of  wealthy  cities,  where  they  may  earn 
honest  bread; — and  much  praise  to  boot." 


CHAP.  XVII. 

The  spirit  of  converse  and  mutuality  reigned 
generally  in  the  city  of  sages.  Nevertheless 
there  were  a  few  who  had  here  fixed  their  al)ode, 
though,  from  peculiarity  of  taste,  they  secluded 
themselves  in  the  delicious  solitude  of  some  im- 
mured garden. 

The  Tsidonlan  Prince,  had  he  thought  of 
spending  his  remaining  years  in  the  city,  would 
perhaps  have  taken  the  same  course.  Even  now 
the  sympathy  of  his  nature  strongly  impelled  him 
to  penetrate  those  retreats  of  meditation  which 
were  pointed  out  to  him  as  he  traversed  the 
public  ways,  and  to  form  friendship  with  spirits 
more  akin  to  his  own,  than  any  he  had  hitherto 
met. 

The  reputation  of  one  of  these  recluses — the 
venerable  Chihad,  especially  wrought  upon  his 
curiosity,  and  actually  led  him  to  do  violence  to 
his  ordinary  diffidence,  in  forcing  an  introduction 
to  an  abode  very  rarely  entered  by  any  stranger. 
Himself  a  great  respecter  of  antiquity  and  of  its 
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memorials,  Asmel  had  made  it  his  care  to  col- 
lect, from  all  sources,  the  remains  of  remote 
ages.  The  Tsidonian  commerce  which  had 
penetrated  the  most  secluded  regions  of  the 
earth,  had  brought  into  his  possession  some  in- 
estimable treasures  of  this  sort. 

The  choicest  of  these — a  mouldering  record 
of  the  former  world,  he  sent  as  a  present  to 
Chiliad.  The  valuable  gift  effected  the  wish  of 
the  donor;  and  Asmel  was  invited  to  visit  the 
mansion  of  the  secluded  ancient. 

The  venerable  man  had  been  one  of  the  first 
to  establish  himself  among  the  ruins  of  the  City 
of  Pleasures. — He  had  chosen  as  his  retreat  a 
theatre  of  long-forgotten  delights.  The  peculiar 
solidity  of  its  construction  had  preserved  it  from 
much  injury ;  and  its  circular  walls  and  ac- 
clivitous  ranges  of  seats,  surrounding  a  spacious 
area,  were  so  httle  dilapidated  that  they  effec- 
tually excluded  all  sight  and  intrusion  of  the 
outer  world. 

The  lapse  of  time  and  accident,  and  subse- 
quently the  labours  of  art,  had  covered  the 
sloping  grades  of  the  theatre  with  an  abundant 
luxuriance  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  so  as 
to  give  to  the  interior  the  appearance  of  a  rich 
garden,  filling  the  basin  of  a  uniform  valley,  or 
of  an  exhausted  lake.     A  soft  and  verdant  turf 
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covered  the  arena  on  the  margin  of  which  stood 
the  residence  of  Chihad  and  his  attendants. 
This  safe  and  sheltered  seclusion  was  the  chosen 
retreat  of  birds,  which  made  it  gay  with  their 
plumage,  or  glad  with  their  songs ;  and  here, 
while  storms  were  raging  in  the  open  world, 
scarcely  a  breeze  disturbed  the  falling  leaf  in  its 
course  to  find  a  grave  near  its  parent  stem. 

A  century  and  a  half  of  solitude,  and  the 
rigidities  of  extreme  age  might  be  supposed 
to  impart  moroseness  even  to  the  most  kindly 
nature.  —  But  moroseness,  the  ossification  of  a 
mind  that  is  losing  the  warmth  and  action  of  life, 
does  not  deform  the  age  of  one  whose  moral  and 
intellectual  existence  remain  entire.  He  wlio 
continues  to  think  and  to  feel,  may  grow  old  and 
yet  be  young  in  pliabihty  and  in  graciousness 
of  temper.  But  Chiliad  was  erect,  and  his  curling 
locks,  florid  complexion,  bright  eye,  and  firm 
step,  declared  the  unbroken  force  of  the  vital 
principle.  Serene  as  a  summer's  morning ;  easy 
as  if  he  had  always  been  the  centre  of  the 
amenities  of  a  court: — not  gay  but  bland; — not 
voluble,  but  natural  and  continuous  in  discourse ; 
— such  was  the  venerable  Chiliad. 

'^Stranger,  and  yet  friend,"  said  he,  "  if  the 
volume  by  which  you  gained  access  to  this  seclu- 
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sion  be  intelligible  to  yourself,  and  if  other  books 
of  like  antiquity  have  been  your  companions,  as 
they  have  been  mine,  the  path  of  intercourse 
between  us  is  already  opened. — Had  I  not  be- 
lieved this,  I  could  not  have  asked  your  com- 
pany.—  To  speak  to  uninformed  ears  of  things 
now  barely  known  at  all — ill-remembered,  when 
heard — worse  reported,  and  presently  to  be  min- 
gled with  fables,  shocks  me  too  much.  But  if 
indeed  you  know  what  the  herd  of  men  has  for- 
gotten or  corrupted,  and  if  your  spirit  familiarly 
assimilates  with  discourse  such  as  mine,  hear  me 
while  I  tell  of  matters  which,  in  their  complete- 
ness, may  have  exceeded  your  circle  of  learning. 
Yet  if  I  suppose  you  to  know,  what  in  fact  you 
have  not  read,  I  pray  you  supply  the  vacuity 
by  your  own  ingenious  and  probable  conjectures. 
Question  me  not.  To  respond  to  the  inquiries 
of  ignorance  breaks  up  the  harmony  of  thought : 
and  it  is  to  avoid  such  annoyance  that  I  live 
secluded  from  men. — There  is  an  emanation  of 
the  spirit  which,  if  obstructed  in  its  flow,  returns 
turbid  to  its  source,  nor  soon  again  suiFuses  from 
its  centre.— 

— "  A  flexibihty  belongs  to  the  human  consti- 
tution which  fits  man  to  exist  under  extremes 
of  temperature,  and  to  endure  every  diversity  of 
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climate. — He  lives  and  he  rejoices,  alike  beneath 
the  beams  of  a  vertical  sun,  and  on  the  surface  of 
eternal  snows.  It  is  the  same  passive  power  of 
accommodation,  that  has  enabled  the  renovated 
human  family  to  remain  tenants  of  earth  after  it 
has  undergone  a  change,  which  makes  it  more 
unlike  what  once  it  was  than  the  dreary,  sterile, 
and  cloud-encumbered  regions  of  the  north,  are 
unhke  the  most  favoured  spots  of  the  fervid  zone. 

"  Those  sunless  days  and  starless  nights  of 
universal  desolation,  which  swept  nations  and 
their  works  from  the  face  of  the  green  earth, 
changed  also  the  aspect  of  the  skies,  impaired 
the  composition  of  the  respirable  fluid,  as  well 
as  impoverished  the  virtues  of  the  soil.  —  Rude 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold ;  insufferable  inten- 
sities of  both ;  chills  reaching  to  the  very  centre 
of  life ;  pestilent  damps  that  creep  from  stag- 
nation, and  surmount  the  walls  of  cities ;  mildews 
that  ride  on  the  breath  of  the  morning,  and  with 
a  soft  flattery  inflict  famine  on  nations  : — these 
have  succeeded  to  the  unalterable  summer  of  the 
former  world. 

"  But  the  supervention  of  storms  and  winter 
has  much  less  affected  the  human  constitution 
than  the  celestial ; — the  inclemency  of  earth  has 
deprived  man  of  his  primeval  sociality  with  the 
ethereal  nations,  to  whom  he  is  akin  by  spirituality 
N  2 
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of  nature.  He  now  holds  converse  only  with 
the  corruptible.  —  This  earth,  once  agreeably 
tenantable,  salubrious,  and  joyous,  to  a  thousand 
various  orders  of  ethereal  people ;  is  now  visited 
by  them  only  with  pain,  suffocation,  and  peril. 
So  the  wretch  who  is  doomed  to  explore  deep 
waters  in  search  of  the  pearl,  plunges  to  the 
abyss,  and  with  agony  and  convulsive  effort  lives 
and  acts  a  few  moments,  as  in  a  dolorous  trance. 
And  it  is  thus,  and  with  this  gasping  strife  be- 
tween unconquerable  immortality  and  the  density 
of  this  atmosphere  of  death,  that  the  orders  in- 
visible revisit,  at  distant  intervals,  the  place  of 
their  early  merriment  and  jocund  bliss. 

"  Once  in  an  age,  or  not  so  often,  an  adven- 
turous celestial,  drawn  earthward  by  a  yearning 
recollection,  or  impelled  by  an  imperious  com- 
mission, dives  from  his  habitable  sphere,  and 
sets  foot  for  an  hour  upon  the  path  of  humanity. 
But  soon  inwardly  spent  by  the  effort  to  resist 
the  mortal  humidity  of  our  atmosphere,  he  springs 
upward  like  a  spark  from  a  blazing  pile,  and 
hurries  affrighted  to  his  heavens. 

"  Can  you  look  at  the  innumerable  gradations 
of  vegetable  and  animal  Hfe,  ascending  imper- 
ceptibly from  the  rudest  organization  to  the 
complicated  perfection  of  the  human  constitution, 
and  doubt  that  the  Creator  has  replenished  the 
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interval  between  the  human  nature  and  his  own 
infinitude  with  progressive  existences?  BeHeve 
it ; — the  scale  of  the  universe  has  a  thousand — ten 
thousand  orders,  of  which  man,  blind  and  im- 
prisoned as  he  is,  knows  nothing ;  or  barely 
surmises.  Of  these,  many  are,  like  himself, 
earthy,  and  removed  from  his  knowledge  by 
nothing  but  remoteness  of  place. — But  more  are 
concealed  by  their  being  tenants  of  a  fifth,  a 
sixth,  or  a  seventh  element,  not  cognizable  by 
any  sense  granted  to  humanity. 

"  Of  these — call  them  ethereal  nations — for 
we  can  only  use  a  term  less  conspicuously  im- 
proper than  others,  when  we  have  to  speak  of 
that  which  lies  beyond  our  knowledge;  —  some 
are  (in  a  sense  I  must  presently  explain)  irrational. 
— Their  essence  contains  but  a  single  element  of 
life;  they  are — might  I  so  speak — flitting  sparks 
of  consciousness,  and  through  the  allotted  epoch 
of  their  duration  drink,  from  its  proper  source, 
their  peculiar  aliment  of  intellectual  life,  and 
taste  some  uncompounded,  unchanging  emotion ; 
— some  freakish  joy;  —  some  idea  of  beauty; — 
some  perception  of  abstract  quality. 

"  But  by  the  eternal  law  of  the  universe 
nothing  that  is  uncompounded  can  be  great  or 
immortal.  Rank,  dignity,  perpetuity,  and  high 
fortune,    for    the    better    or   the    worse,    spring 
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always  from  the  complexity  of  elements :  and 
felicity  is  nothing  but  the  accordance  of  those 
elements.  He  is  the  highest  and  the  happiest  of 
creatures  whose  nature  combines  harmoniously, 
the  greatest  number  of  ingredients.  There  re- 
sults to  the  inferior  orders  of  the  ethereal  tribes 
necessarily,  and  from  the  very  poverty  of  their 
constitution,  a  security  in  the  fruition  of  bliss. — 
Their  indigence  is  their  wealth; — for  is  not  he 
rich  who  is  replete,  and  who  fears  no  loss  ? 

"  Not  less  certain  is  the  correlative  principle, 
that  the  happiness  of  the  higher  orders  is  liable 
to  more  hazard  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  ex- 
cellent. Energies,  many  and  intrinsically  disso- 
nant (if  not  dissonant  not  fit  for  interaction)  are 
bound  together  in  the  bundle  of  their  being ; 
and  these  nobler  orders  carry  with  them  in  the 
opulence  of  their  natures  a  high  peril  of  misery. 
— Ah  !  who  shall  speak  of  the  infelicity  of  a 
nature  of  the  highest  class,  when  a  thousand 
elements  of  life  —  a  thousand  vigorous  and  in- 
destructible forces,  indissolubly  hnked,  have 
jarred  and  become  mutually  inimical ! 

"  Alas  !  man  by  the  discord  of  his  own  nature 
may  much  more  readily  conceive  of  such  im- 
mortal woe  than  imagine  the  intensity  of  that 
bliss  which  is  the  portion  of  supernals,  the 
mechanism  of  whose  existence,  while  incalculably 
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more  complicated  than  that  of  humanity,  is  yet 
unimpaired.      Meditation   may  reach   in   idea   a 
human  happiness  untouched  by  the  many  pains 
and  sorrows  that  are  at  present  the  adjuncts  of 
our  condition  ;   and  it   may  dream  obscurely  of 
endless  years  of  such  imagined  well-being.     But 
let  it  be  conceived  that  other  senses  bring  other 
qualities  in  contact  with  the  percipient   life :  — 
Let  other  modes  of  thought  break  in  upon  the 
intellectual  faculty ;  let  new  emotions — emotions 
new  in  substance,  not  merely  in  object  or  degree, 
burst  upon  the  soul.    Let  the  interaction  of  these 
added  elements  generate  countless  combinations, 
each  pungent  with  its  felicity ;  and  let  then  the 
rich  joy  which  crowds  each  moment,  reflect  itself 
from  the  infinite  surfaces  of  an  endless  duration ! 
"  I   have  said   that,  of  the  ethereal   nations, 
some  are  not  immortal.     Learn   to  discard   the 
delusive  distinction  between  instinct  and  reason. 
Or   at  least   learn   to  seek   a   better  distinction 
between  man  and  the  inferior  tribes.     Only  ob- 
serve the  movements,  economy,  social  behaviour, 
of  the  merest  reptile,  and  you  must  confess  that 
cogitation  and  deduction  of  inference  belong  even 
to  the  humblest  ranks  of  life.     Whatever  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  voluntary  locomotion,  and  in 
virtue  of  its  possession  of  that  power  is  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  its  own  life,  reasons: — or  the 
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voluntary  and  locomotive  faculties  would  become 
useless  —  nay,  destructive  gifts.  Observe  him, 
and  you  must  admit  that  the  humblest  reptile 
compares,  chooses,  remembers ; — is  inflamed  with 
passion,  agitated  by  fear,  and  is  quick  to  the 
genial  emotions  of  parental  affection. 

"  Say  not  then  that  man  is  immortal,  because 
he  thinks  and  is  moved  by  compound  passions. — 
The  horse,  the  dog,  the  lion,  the  elephant,  are 
sharers  with  him  in  these  faculties.  Set  the 
dignity  and  perpetuity  of  our  species  on  another 
ground.  You  suppose  that  I  am  about  to  speak  of 
what  is  termed  the  moral  sense,  and  presume  that 
I  mean  to  affirm  that  man  is  elevated  above  the 
brute  by  his  consciousness  of  good  and  evil,  as 
distinguished  from  simple  delectation  and  suffer- 
ing. Yet  has  not  the  dog  this  consciousness,  at 
least  in  its  element  ?  Is  he  not  a  participant 
with  his  master  in  the  sentiment  of  shame  —  of 
culpability,  and  of  merit?  —  Is  he  not  disinte- 
rested in  his  fondness,  and  aHve  to  those  nicer 
feelings  which  cluster  around  the  moral  sense, 
and  seem  to  imply  its  existence? 

"  This  must  be  granted.  But  I  know  not 
that  any  of  the  inferior  classes  of  the  animated 
world  give  the  shghtest  indication  whence  it 
might  be  surmised  that  they  have  the  faculty 
of  constituting   an    Intelligent   Power,   a   power 
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invisible,  unheard,  unfelt,  the  object  of  the  emo- 
tions of  the  moral  sense.  Man,  on  the  contrary, 
I  care  not  whether  it  be  by  inherent  faculty  of 
cogitation,  or  by  information  imparted  to  him 
from  a  foreign  source,  not  merely  imagines 
vaguely  an  invisible  agent  and  moral  governor; 
but  makes  that  unseen  Being  the  party,  or  cor- 
relative person  in  all  matters  of  right  and  wrong 
— of  culpability  and  merit.  Say  not  that  it  has 
happened  to  the  human  species  to  form  an 
abstract  idea  of  a  Creator  and  Ruler,  and  in 
consequence  to  become  susceptible  of  religious 
emotions,  Man  is  in  fact,  and  universally,  a  re- 
ligious being,  as  much  so  as  he  is  a  gregarious 
being,  and  I  utterly  repudiate  the  supposition 
that  any  faculty  has  been  conferred  upon  any 
nature  capriciously,  and  for  no  end, 

**  Yet,  though  man  is  a  rehgious  being,  the 
religious  sentiment  is  developed  in  the  present 
state  only  in  its  incipient  stage : — it  receives  no 
intelligible  completion; — accomplishes  no  final 
and  successful  end ; — it  speaks  rather  of  a  future 
era  of  life  ;  as  the  budding  wings  of  the  chry- 
salis promise  a  destination  to  the  skies.  Man 
must  live  again  ;  —  not  because  he  reasons  and 
feels ;  but  because  the  religious  faculty  has  made 
him  a  member  of  an  economy  of  government 
which,  in  the  present  life,  is  incomplete,  and  a 
N  3 
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party  in  a  controversy  which,  when  he  dies, 
stands  over  for  determination.  What  solecism  so 
absurd  as  to  imagine  that  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibihty  to  an  invisible  government  has  been 
imparted,  and  an  obligation  confessed ;  and  that 
these  commencements  are  to  find  no  accomplish- 
ments ?  Doubtless  the  being,  whether  of  celestial 
or  earthly  fabric,  who  talks  of  retribution,  who, 
in  the  privacy  of  conscience  excuses  his  most 
secret  faults ;  and  who  entertains  the  hope  of 
reward  from  an  unseen  Power,  shall  in  fact  sur- 
vive to  come  into  the  presence  of  that  Power. 

*'  And  believe  that  this  same  faculty  which 
connects  man  with  the  universal  government,  and 
so  compels  his  immortality,  is  in  its  nature  a 
germinating  principle.  As  in  the  present  state 
it  has  generated  largely  the  matter  of  judicial 
proceedings,  so  in  its  next  era  shall  it  again, 
and  more  expansively,  produce  the  occasions  of 
judgment  and  retribution ;  and  thus  for  ever. 
Once  a  member  of  the  moral  community,  and 
always  such.  —  Once  a  religious  being;  —  and 
necessarily  immortal. 

"  The  ethereal  nations  (whether  in  their  several 
spheres  immortal,  or  the  tenants  only  of  a  limited 
era)  though  in  their  nature  quintescent,  and 
thereby  remote  from  the  material,  nevertheless 
hold  correspondence  with  place  and  solidity.     In 
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truth,  a  mutual  tendency  or  sympathy  links  the 
celestial  with  the  earthy ;  so  that  while  the  latter, 
so  far  as  fraught  with  life,  constantly  aspires  to 
the  immaterial,  so  does  the  former  draw  towards 
the  inferior  essence ;  and  as  if  by  an  irresistible 
instinct,  clusters  around  the  palpable  masses  of 
the  universe.  These  orders  have  therefore  their 
homes  and  haunts,  and  reside  with  preference 
on  this  world  or  on  that.  By  all,  in  common,  is 
enjoyed  the  power  of  a  boundless  locomotion; 
and  with  the  exertion  of  this  power  is  connected 
a  sense  of  pleasure  not  to  be  imagined  by  terrene 
natures. 

"  To   protract    this    enjoyment    the    celestial 
people    rein    often   their    velocity ;— hover    and 
delay   on  their  courses;  —  pause  on  the  delight 
of  free  transition  from  east  to  west ;    or  wheel 
their  flight   slowly   around   the   spheres.      How 
many  sportive   hosts     are     tracking   perpetually 
the  lone  spaces  of  the  universe !     Now  myriads 
cluster  above  the  pole  of  a  revolving  globe  ; — 
now  attenuate  their  ranks,  as  a  slender  film  of 
life,     in   a    line    stretching  from    sun     to    sun ; 
and   again   take   position    in   treble   order  upon 
the    pathway    of    a    planet.       Or    singly    they 
dart  to  the  nadir;  —  plunge  into  the  bottomless 
abyss  of  space,  and  there,  far  in  the  solitudes  of 
worldless  regions,  rest  unanchored,  unpropped, 
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except  by  their  own  simple  volition    of  continu- 
ance. 

**  As  in  a  trance  or  dream  terrene  intelligences 
are  divorced  for  a  time  from  the  limitations  of 
the  corporeal  fabric,  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  celes- 
tial, and  hold  hasty  converse  with  the  shining 
tenants  of  the  sky,  so — and  by  a  like  anomaly, 
the  celestials,  faUing,  if  one  might  so  speak, 
into  a  trance  from  out  their  proper  condition, 
become  visible  to  the  eyes  of  flesh,  and  capable 
of  awakening  the  ear  of  mortality  by  articulate 
sounds.  During  the  bland  genial  time  of  earth's 
primeval  climate,  such  converse,  in  both  kinds, 
was  frequent ;  yet  enjoyed  only  by  the  purest 
among  the  sons  of  men. — 

"  Often  did  a  holy  sage  slide  insensibly  from 
meditation  to  ecstatic  vision : — often,  while  musinof 
of  things  unseen,  fall  from  the  consciousness  of 
the  material  world,  and  awake  amid  the  splen- 
dours of  some  supernal  convocation.  Not  less 
frequently  did  he,  while  abroad  at  eventide,  sud- 
denly encounter  upon  the  hill-top  an  unearthly 
visitant  —  with  him  spend  an  hour  of  rapturous 
discourse ;  until,  and  in  the  twinkhng  of  an  eye, 
his  benign  companion  disappeared.  How  great 
was  the  premium  of  virtue  when  it  thus  pur- 
chased daily  and  familiar  communion  with  brighter 
orders ! 
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"But  the  times  are  indeed  changed: — man 
now  talks  with  none  higher  than  himself;  and 
becomes  utterly  absurd  in  preposterous  pride. — 

— "  The  long  threatened  desolation,  noised 
among  the  celestial  nations,  and  by  them  not 
questioned,  though  scoffed  at  by  its  victims,  came 
in  its  day.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  pre- 
dicted symbol  of  universal  ruin  was  suddenly  un- 
furled upon  the  sky ;  and  though  unseen  by  men, 
caught  every  ethereal  eye.  All  started  up  from 
their  sylvan  shades  and  bowers  ; — all  hastened  to 
the  zenith. — The  various  millions,  not  ordinarily 
so  commingled,  met  confused  beneath  the  sun; 
and  the  unmarshalled  rout,  wherein  ranks  and 
dignities  were  confounded,  looked  down  regretful 
upon  the  fair  abode  where  long  they  had  rested, 
and  which  now  they  must  abandon. 

"  Fond  fruitless  delay. — Already  a  black  and 
gathering  horror  hid  the  verdant  globe :  huge 
convulsions  freaked  upon  its  surface.  Comfort- 
less and  sad,  the  airy  tribes  clustered,  in  dense 
disorder — a  globe  of  celestial  life ;  and  so  con- 
glomerate steered  their  course,  reckless  of  their 
path,  through  all  the  skies  ;  and  from  neighbouring 
worlds  the  shining  mass  was  descried — a  nebu- 
lous spot,  or  meteor,  slowly  soaring  among  the 
constellations.  At  length  the  vagrant  company, 
suddenly  parting  and  suffused,  covered  the  face 
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of  heaven  with  their  scattered  legions ;  each 
taking  its  adventurous  course  in  quest  of  a  new 
abode. 

"  The  times  are  changed.  Nevertheless  a 
rumour  not  unauthentic  affirms,  and  it  is  cur- 
rently believed  on  high,  that  this  winter  of  many 
ages  is  to  have  its  spring-time,  and  spring  to 
be  followed  by  a  long — long  summer !  It  is 
rumoured  and  beheved,  that  once  again  the 
climate  of  earth  shall  become  salubrious  to 
celestial  natures  ;  —  once  again  the  incorporeal 
and  the  material  shall  walk  on  the  same  paths; 
— once  again  man,  wise  and  virtuous,  shall  wel- 
come celestial  guests  to  his  homes  of  immortal 
felicity!" 

In  the  company  of  Chiliad  Asmel  spent  many 
of  the  days  which  passed  while  he  waited  the 
return  of  his  royal  father. 


CHAP.  XVIIL 

The  Tsiclonian  Chief  with  his  attendants, 
after  embracing  his  son  and  grandaughter,  de- 
scended from  the  brow  of  the  plain,  and  pursuing 
the  eastern  road,  held  his  way  through  the  dark 
forests  that  encircle  the  table  land. 

For  the  more  ready  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose  he  had  assumed  the  garb  and  accoutre- 
ments of  a  roving  hunter :  his  people,  habited 
in  the  same  manner,  and  surrounded  by  their 
dogs,  often  roused  echo  amid  the  ancient  sohtudes 
with  their  merry  clarions;  and  while  pressing 
towards  the  rising  sun,  followed  the  stag,  the 
boar,  and  the  tiger  ;  and  made  a  toilsome  journey 
joyous  by  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 

When  at  grey  dawn  of  a  fair  day  the  Chief 
issued  from  some  cave  on  a  mountain's  side,  and 
looked  abroad  upon  the  wild  verdure  of  woods 
and  heaths,  and  gazed  upon  the  glowing  ex- 
panse of  heaven,  and  breathed  the  purity  of  the 
morning  breeze,  he  rebuked  a  sigh  in  remem- 
bering that  his  duty  to  his  people  called  him  to 
hasten   from    the   delicious    solitude    where    he 
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might  converse  un tired  and  iindistracted  with 
Nature — nature  mistress  of  Wisdom.  Already, 
as  he  deemed,  he  had  too  long  lingered  in  a 
country  peculiarly  agreeable,  and  now,  rending 
himself  from  the  pleasures  of  the  wild  region,  he 
urged  his  course  toward  the  point  where,  as 
he  believed,  he  should  find  his  captive  people. 

The  travellers  had  just  crossed  a  ridge  of 
naked  hills,  when  they  looked  upon  an  extensive 
valley,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  similar  elevations. 
The  central  area  of  the  level  was  occupied  by 
a  lake  of  considerable  size,  bordered  by  tufts  of 
palm  trees,  by  pastures,  and  by  arable  grounds. 
A  small  island,  thickly  covered  with  trees,  rested 
on  the  tranquil  bosom  of  the  waters. 

It  was  perceived  that  numerous  companies 
were  encamped  upon  the  verdant  margin  of  the 
lake.  And  as  the  party  made  its  way  towards 
the  brink,  it  came  up  with  another,  tending 
towards  the  same  point. 

"  All  nations  of  the  eastern  world,"  said  the 
leader  of  this  band  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of 
Tsidon,  "  all  nations  send  embassies  to  yonder 
island,  and  thence  receive  the  wisdom  of  legis- 
lation and  government.  The  solemn  seclusion  is 
the  abode  of  a  sage  who,  by  emphasis  is  called — 
The  Lawgiver.    Princes  are  his  visitors,  statesmen 
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sit  obsequious!)^  at  his  feet,  and  priests  receive 
from  his  hps  the  rules  and  mysteries  of  their 
institutions." 

The  fame  of  the  Lawgiver  was  not  new  to  the 
ear  of  the  Chief,  who  had  in  fact  turned  aside 
from  the  direct  hne  of  his  journey  purposely  to 
visit  the  island  of  legislative  wisdom.  On  reach- 
ing the  margin  of  the  lake,  it  was  found  to  be 
occupied  by  companies  much  diversified  in  cos- 
tume and  appearance,  and  all  tranquilly  waiting 
the  pleasure  of  the  sage  whose  wisdom  had 
attracted  them  from  distant  lands.  Manifestly 
for  the  purpose  of  being  exempt  from  too  much 
importunity,  the  legislator  had  chosen  this  small 
island  for  his  abode ;  and  as  he  permitted  no  boat 
but  his  own  to  be  launched  on  the  lake,  none 
could  intrude  upon  him  uncalled ;  and  he  used 
an  absolute  freedom  in  selecting  those  whom  he 
favoured  with  an  interview. 

While  awaiting  his  turn  of  audience  the  Chief 
employed  himself  diligently  in  making  acquain- 
tance with  the  strangers  encamped  around  the 
lake,  and  especially  with  such  as  had  come  from 
the  remotest  shores  of  the  eastern  seas,  and 
from  the  countries  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Tsidonian   navigation  ;    for  he  hoped,   when  his 
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people  should  be  re-established,  to  extend  greatly 
the  circle  of  their  commercial  voyages,  with  the 
view  of  rendering  that  commerce  independent  of 
the  despotisms  that  gave  law  to  central  Asia. 
It  was  his  maxim  that  a  people  already  pos- 
sessing a  decided  maritime  superiority  is  secure 
of  the  continuance  of  their  preeminence  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distances  to  which  their  trade  is 
carried.  He  had  always  encouraged  his  mer- 
chants to  seek  for  commodities  rare,  beautiful 
or  useful,  on  the  remotest  shores,  and  would 
often  say — "  Bring  home  some  exquisite  spice, 
or  gum,  or  drug,  or  work  of  art,  from  those 
islands  that  are  not  to  be  reached  in  less  than 
a  three  years'  voyage ;  and  then  not  only  will 
the  price  of  the  commodity,  when  carried  to 
the  west,  be  such  as  to  repay  the  freight;  but  we, 
as  the  carriers,  shall  be  less  likely  to  meet  com- 
petitors, and  far  less  dependent  upon  the  revolu- 
tions of  empire  among  our  neighbours ;  and  need 
pay  less  regard  to  the  caprices  of  despots  around 
us.  And  thus  moreover  we  shall  tax  our  cus- 
tomers for  a  profit,  not  merely  on  our  labour  and 
capital,  but  on  our  nautical  courage." 

Among  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  legislative 
wisdom  the  Chief  found  a  company  that  had 
come  from  the  shores  of  that  distant  sea  which 
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is  entered  after  the  mariner  from  the  west  has 
doubled  a  far  stretching  southern  promontory, 
and  has  steered  his  keel  through  a  thousand 
perils  among  a  multitude  of  islands.  He  found 
in  this  company  a  venerable  personage,  who  had 
long  survived  the  men  of  his  own  times,  and 
whose  conversation  turned  upon  the  events  of 
an  almost  forgotten  age.  He  courted  acquain- 
tance with  the  ancient  oriental,  and  from  his 
trembling  lip  received  the  following  narrative. — 

"  It  has  been  believed  that  no  secession  took 
place  from  the  community  of  mankind  until  the 
day  of  universal  dispersion,  when  at  the  same 
moment  all  set  forth  toward  the  lot  of  their 
inheritance.  But  a  century  before  that  time  the 
bold  Togarmath  —  impatient  of  rest — impatient 
of  control — and  inflamed  by  the  passion  for  peril 
and  adventure,  resolved  to  penetrate  the  depths 
of  the  lone  and  desolated  world.  He  imparted 
his  design  to  certain  kindred  spirits  of  different 
families  (not  few  in  number),  and  agreed  with 
them  that  they  should,  severally,  seize  the  earliest 
occasion  for  withdrawing  themselves  and  their 
families  from  their  kindred,  and  meet  him  on  the 
ridge  of  the  eastern  mountains. 

"  In  a  short  time  Togarmath  found  him- 
self captain  of  a  thousand   adventurers,   drawn 
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from  many  tribes,  and  various  in  usages  and 
complexion  ;  nevertheless  akin  in  soul,  and 
brethren  in  audacity.  With  these  he  set  for- 
wards eastward,  athirst  for  new  perils  and  new 
scenes, 

"  In  that  early  age,  though  the  central  con- 
tinent had  settled  into  a  permanent  form,  the 
outskirts  of  the  world  (if  so  I  might  speak)  still 
heaved  and  tossed  with  the  fitful  convulsions  of  the 
subsiding  agitation.  The  earth,  inly  shaken,  and 
not  soon  appeased,  racked  with  throes — fainter 
and  fainter ;  but  yet  such  as  threatened  a  relapse 
into  ruinous  anarchy.  Often  was  the  passive  sea 
bandied  from  side  to  side  of  continents; — en- 
gulfed and  spouted  forth ;  or  it  fled  from  its 
channels  like  an  affrighted  slave,  whom  an  infu- 
riated master,  lash  in  hand,  is  driving  from  cham- 
ber to  chamber  of  the  house. 

"  The  audacious  band  encountered  many  such 
convulsions  of  nature :  —  They  saw,  from  the 
bosom  of  a  shallow  and  stagnant  marsh,  a  moun- 
tain of  fractured  adamant  slowly  rise.  The 
nether  crust,  ruptured  and  breaking  as  it  heaved 
itself  aloft,  parted  the  clouds,  and  rose  till  its 
glittering  edges  shone  in  the  perpetual  brightness 
of  the  upper  skies. — They  came  in  their  journey- 
ings  to  the  verge  of  a  pit — a  pit  large  as  a  province, 
whereinto  the  forests  of  many  regions,   far  and 
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near,  had  drifted  ;  borne  on  the  bosom  of  the  flood. 
The  heap  of  prostrate  trunks,  with  their  arms 
crushed,  or  riven,  and  covered  vrith  sHme,  and 
loaded  with  decaying  sedj^es,  was  crammed  also 
with  skeletons  of  monsters  that  there  had  been 
entangled. — One  would  have  thought  that  Death, 
curious  in  prodigies,  had  made  it  his  museum, 
and  collected  in  that  pit  his  rare  specimens  of  a 
ruined  world. — They  came  where  a  giant  river, 
then  in  its  puling  infancy,  was  wantonly  choosing 
its  course  through  the  valleys  and  athwart  the 
plains ;  —  was  working  its  channels ;  edging  its 
banks  ;  bursting  rocky  barriers  ; — essaying  adven- 
turous leaps ;  or  with  a  headstrong  violence  and 
angry  clamour,  demanding  from  the  rocks  and 
mountains  a  free  passage  towards  its  home  of 
universal  waters. 

"Amid  the  swelHng  contestations  of  earth  and 
water,  the  travellers  made  their  way.  You  ask, 
how  did  they  subsist?  Know  that  the  respited 
earth,  and  the  soil  long  untilled,  and  covered 
with  prolific  mud,  was  every  where  a  spontaneous 
garden;  —  without  labour,  laden  with  harvests; 
without  planting  or  dressing,  burdened  with 
fruits.  The  recent  slime,  fraught  with  seeds, 
put  forth  beneath  the  heat  of  the  sun,  all  the 
copiousness  of  vegetation. — The  finest  of  the 
wheat,  and  the  grape,  and  the  olive,  sprung  up. 
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ripened,  and  fell,  and  sprung  again,  in  such  pro- 
fusion, that  nations,  a  thousand  times  reckoned, 
might  have  found  abundance.  Regions  which 
now  are  deserts,  utterly  sterile,  then  blushed  in 
the  beauty  of  fruitfulness  and  life. 

"  The  wanderers  reached  at  length  the  waves 
of  that  vast  eastern  sea  whence  the  sun  emerges 
to  bless  the  upper  skies.  The  way  might  have 
been  deemed  long  enough ; — its  adventures  and 
its  perils  enough.  And  the  soil  of  the  maritime 
district  was  fertile,  and  the  climate  salubrious  ; 
and  no  enemy  could  be  feared.  Why  then  should 
not  Togarmath  and  his  companions  have  rested 
on  the  auspicious  inheritance  ?  Why,  but  be- 
cause the  passion  of  change  and  the  desire  of 
progression  are  insatiate  ! 

"  Nevertheless  there  w^as  a  portion  of  the 
people  content  to  fix  themselves  in  a  delicious 
valley  near  the  margin  of  the  sea.  But  the 
leader,  and  many  of  kindred  temper,  with  an 
indefatigable  industry  applied  themselves  to  the 
construction  of  vessels  in  which  they  might 
launch  upon  the  shoreless  waters,  and  pursue 
new  dangers,  even  till  they  should  reach  the 
brazen  barrier  and  awful  gates  of  eternal  chaos. 
This  work  accomplished,  Togarmath  and  his 
companions,  with  hearts  elate,  committed  them- 
selves  to   the   winds,    and   abhorring   the    timid 
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course  of  creeping  along  the  coast  from  point  to 
point,  held  their  way  directly  athwart  the  bosom 
of  the  deep.  Long  the  constant  gales  swelled 
their  sail,  until  the  peril  of  famine  compelled  the 
boldest  to  look  anxiously  for  land.  At  length 
a  rugged  islet  was  descried  on  the  verge  of  the 
sea.  They  hastened  towards  it;  its  steep  sides 
were  lashed  by  the  angry  waves ;  but  a  landing 
was  effected,  and  the  narrow  summit  was  found 
to  be  covered  with  a  living  mass  of  verdure  and 
fertihty ;  and  the  tree  which  offers  bread  with- 
out labour  to  the  hand  of  man,  spread  its  wide 
branches  on  every  side. 

"  On  this  islet  of  plenty  even  the  most  restless 
were  content  for  a  while  to  remain.  Yet  only  for 
a  while.  The  leader  was  the  first  to  betray  his 
impatience  of  repose.  He  became  neglectful  of 
the  affairs  of  the  community  ;  spent  his  days  upon 
the  eastern  rocks,  idly  gazing  upon  the  shoreless 
expanse  of  waters,  till  at  length  starting  up  from 
his  listless  abstraction,  he  directed  one  of  the 
vessels  that  had  conveyed  the  people  to  be  re- 
fitted and  replenished  with  provisions  for  a  long 
voyage.  Then,  after  resigning  the  sovereignty 
to  his  son,  he  invited  twenty  of  the  people  to 
share  his  new  adventures.  With  these  he  once 
more  launched  upon  the  deep  ;  and  quickly  dis- 
appeared from  the  eastern  horizon. 
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— "  iTpon  the  deep.  Yes,  well  called  the 
deep.  Have  you  not  at  any  time  meditated  upon 
the  mysteries  of  that  abyss  which  the  waters  of 
the  sea  hide  from  the  knowledge  of  man  ?  Or 
when  careering  gaily  over  the  surface,  have  you 
not  pondered  the  hidden  world  beneath  you?  or 
considered  that  a  plank  only  divided  you  from 
that  world  and  its  terrors?  Who  can  calmly 
follow  in  imagination  the  course  of  the  luckless 
corpse  of  him  whom  the  storm  hurries  from  the 
yards  or  mast-head?  Think  of  the  whirling 
descent,  deeper  than  the  height  of  the  tallest 
mountains,  until  the  body,  sustained  by  the  den- 
sity of  the  waters,  floats  hither  and  thither,  the 
sport  of  eddies.  Then,  in  due  process,  the 
softer  parts  dissolving  and  being  suffused,  allow 
the  bony  fabric,  still  knit  by  its  sinews,  to  fall 
another  thousand  fathoms  in  search  of  its  level 
of  gravitation,  where  its  ghastly  nakedness  may 
dance  a  century  perhaps,  amid  the  bottomless 
currents  ;  or  finding  a  stagnant  gulf,  may  stand 
motionless  like  a  centinel  of  eternal  night  ! 
Or  have  you  fancied  the  landscape,  were  Ocean 
to  draw  aside  his  curtains? — But  listen  to  my 
story. 

"  It  was  not  long  after  the  departure  of  To- 
garmath  when  first  the  rocky  island  was  felt 
deeply  to  quake.      The  alarm   was  repeated    at 
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shorter  and  shorter  intervals,  and  each  convulsion 
was  more  violent  than  the  one  that  had  preceded 
it.  The  sky  shone  with  a  brassy  splendour ;  the 
air  was  motionless.  Nature  in  fear  stood  still. 
At  length,  not  the  island  merely,  but  the  ocean 
seemed  to  have  received  a  stroke  or  concussion 
of  irresistible  force  from  beneath.  A  sudden 
surge  covered  the  face  of  the  sea  with  foam. 
But  the  agitation  subsided,  and  again  the  sur- 
face was  as  a  polished  mirror. 

**  Yet  in  an  hour  it  was  seen  that  a  strong  and 
steady  current  set  upon  the  island,  and  the  velo- 
city of  the  movement  increased  continually,  and 
became  so  impetuous  that  enormous  billows  broke 
over  the  rocks,  aspersing  the  whole  surface  of  the 
island.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  uproar  of  the 
waves  upon  the  shore,  it  was  perceptible  that  the 
sea  fast  sunk  from  its  ordinary  level ;  —  or  that 
the  island  was  rearing  itself  from  its  foundation. 
This  movement  had  continued  three  days,  when 
at  the  farthest  limit  of  distinct  vision  a  depression 
or  cavity  in  the  surface  like  that  of  a  vortex,  was 
descried, 

"  Already  the  sea  had  declined  to  a  frightful 
depth  below  the  surface  of  the  island,  when  in 
the  distance  the  bark  of  Togarmath  was  seen 
careering  on  the  whirling  tide.  How  swiftly 
did  it  move  in  its  orbit !      More  swiftly  than  a 
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hurricane  did  it  pass  the  breakers  at  the  foot  of 
the  precipitous  rock,  and  in  an  hour  was  again 
beyond  ken.  Yet  again,  and  at  a  vaster  depth, 
the  hapless  vessel  came  swinging  by,  and  once 
more  rushed  onwards  to  accomplish  another 
giddy  circuit. 

"  The  island  stood  now  like  a  tall  column, 
towering  far  above  the  subsiding  waters.  A  new 
shivering  seized  the  frame  of  nature,  and  when 
the  sun  next  arose  it  was  seen  that  ocean  had 
been  entirely  engulfed,  and  the  channels  of  the 
great  deep  were  revealed.  In  terror  of  the  sight 
the  people  crowded  towards  the  centre  of  the 
island,  whence  nothing  beyond  its  rugged  out- 
line could  be  seen ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  rocky 
summit  were  an  unconnected  mass,  floating  in 
mid  air,  or  hovering  upon  the  centre  of  bound- 
less space. 

"  Nevertheless,  while  the  many  in  dismay  hid 
themselves  among  groves  and  in  caverns,  a  few 
ox^  the  more  adventurous  crept  to  the  edge, 
and  stood  upon  what  lately  had  been  the  pebbly 
shore  of  the  sea,  but  was  now  the  verge  of  an 
unfathomable  precipice. 

'*  It  were  hard  to  imagine,  and  impossible  truly 
to  describe,  the  scene  which  there  presented 
itself !  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  mountain  affords 
no  such  prospect: — for  such  a  summit  is  but  an 
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elevation  upon  a  surface; — this  was  a  point  of 
view  in  the  midst  of  the  caverns  of  the  nether 
world ;  and  its  boundaries  were  none  other  than 
the  sides  of  distant  continents.  Yet  conceive  of 
the  landscape  ;  fancy  it,  as  it  appeared  at  sun- 
rise, or  a  while  afterwards  ;  and  let  the  labouring 
imagination  creep  onward  from  the  spot  of  obser- 
vation to  the  dim  wonders  of  the  horizon. — 

"  The  jutting  rock  hid  the  perpendicular  sides 
of  the  island,  so  that  no  object  intervened  between 
the  verge  whereon  the  spectator  stood,  and  the 
tender  silvery  depth  immediately  beneath  him. 
The  beams  of  the  sun  played  upon  the  face  of 
innumerable  pools,  and  lakes,  and  thready  streams 
that  intersected  the  solid  bed  of  the  departed 
ocean.  Here  and  there  refts  or  chasms  ran  across 
the  bottom,  the  secrets  of  whose  unfathomable 
recesses  were  veiled,  not,  as  might  have  been 
thought,  by  a  substantial  blackness;  but  by  an 
obscure  nebulous  azure,  less  bright  than  that  of 
the  skies,  and  of  a  sombre  ambiguity,  which 
appalled  the  eye.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that 
in  these  spots  a  murky  mist  was  resting  motion- 
less ;  but  ere  long,  with  a  shuddering  horror,  the 
truth  was  confessed,  that  these  dim  formless 
expanses  were  nothing  else  than  the  ghastly 
yawning  jaws  of  the  bottomless  pit  of  chaos  ! 

"  Farther  on,  all  distinctness  of  objects  melted 
o  2 
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away  in  a  hazy  twilight,  except  here  and  there, 
where  some  colossal  column,  like  that  of  the 
peopled  island,  reared  itself  out  of  the  depth, 
and  while  undiscerned  below,  presented  its  upper 
portion — its  jagged  capital,  hard  against  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  threw  a  shadow  far  into  the  abyss ; 
so  does  a  solitary  summer's  cloud  cast  a  length- 
ened obscurity  athw^art  the  general  brightness  of 
the  heavens.  The  sun,  at  his  rising,  revealed  for 
an  hour  the  farthest  shores  of  the  abyss.  Think 
of  the  dawn  such  as  then  it  showed  itself. — All 
beneath  and  around  is  dim  obscurity  ; — the  eastern 
sky  is  glowing,  and  the  stars  fade.  The  eye, 
diverted  for  a  moment,  turns  again  towards  the 
coming  day,  and  it  is  as  if  a  w  orld  —  another 
world,  floated  in  the  eastern  heavens; — its  rude 
outline  stretches  across  all  the  skies,  and  just  on 
the  field  where  the  glories  of  day  are  kindling, 
its  sharpness  fixes  the  curious  gaze.  —  But  the 
sun  reaches  the  upper  skies  !  a  diffusive  splen- 
dour fills  the  air,  and  presently  the  distant 
substantial  continent,  the  remote  shore  of  the 
gulf,  fades  and  disappears  in  the  general  illu- 
minated ether. 

"  The  first  terrors  of  the  people  ere  long  gave 
way  under  the  pressure  of  the  most  substantial 
ills.  Every  spring  and  stream  had  sunk  far  away 
from  the  surface  of  the  island.     The  atmosphere 
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became  each  day  more  arid ;  —  each  scorching 
noon  exhaled  more  and  more  of  the  humidity  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life. — The  stock  of  grain 
was  indeed  ample;  but  the  horrors  of  hopeless 
thirst  sickened  the  appetite  of  hunger.  All  fruits 
had  become  parched  and  shrivelled ;  every  leaf 
was  sear,  the  trunks  of  trees  split  and  gaped, 
and  shed  their  bark.  The  once  fertile  clods  of 
the  field  crumbled  and  powdered,  and  filled  the 
air  with  dust. 

"  At  a  depth  beneath  the  verge  of  the  preci- 
pice there  was  seen  a  slender  stream,  fed  by 
some  deep  cistern,  which,  gushing  from  a  cleft, 
trickled  down  the  rocks  and  shone  like  a  film  of 
silver  in  its  way  to  the  abyss.  But  who  should 
descend  to  collect  the  wasted  drops  ?  Alas ! 
none  could  be  so  bold !  Thirst,  conquering  fear, 
did  indeed  bring  the  people  in  crowds  to  the 
jutting  rock  whence  the  dashing  streamlet  might 
be  seen ;  and  there,  idly  pressing  one  upon 
another,  the  languishing  people  stood,  as  if  it 
might  sate  their  torment  only  to  gaze  upon  the 
bright  freshness  of  running  water ;  not  a  few, 
uttering  a  frenzied  yell  of  desire,  and  calling  for 
water !  water  !  leapt  furiously  into  the  abyss. 

"  Death,  sudden  or  slow,  was  ending  the  pains 
of  the  people,  when  again  a  universal  thunder 
shook  earth   and  heaven.     The  rocky  islet  tot- 
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tered,  and  swayed  from  side  to  side.  The  noise 
and  commotion  continued  without  ceasing  through 
many  days;  until  suddenly,  in  the  remote  distance 
towards  the  south,  and  in  the  direction  where 
the  vortex  had  been  seen,  a  vast  perpendicular 
column  of  water  sprung  to  the  skies,  and  played 
an  outrageous  deluge  against  the  very  vault  of 
heaven.  Steadily  and  firm  it  rose,  and  rose,  as 
if  ambitious  of  the  zenith.  Ere  long  the  air  was 
darkened  by  the  descending  flood,  which  suf- 
fused itself  through  ether  in  copious  torrents  of 
rain.  Ah !  how  did  the  dying  enhale  and  bless 
the  grateful  storm ! 

"  The  long  engulfed  ocean,  now  impetuously 
thrust  forth  from  central  caverns  by  force  of  fire, 
was  spouted  to  the  sky,  and  falling  on  all  sides, 
again  filled  its  bed.  The  growing  tide  might  be 
descried  creeping  up  from  the  lower  cavities, 
running  hither  and  thither,  rippling  around  emi- 
nences, and  hiding  them;  and  spreading  broad 
surfaces  on  all  sides.  The  watery  column  at 
length  subsided,  or  sunk  down  into  a  bubbling 
eminence. — The  abyss  was  replenished,  the  flood 
reached  its  ancient  mark  upon  the  shore ;  and 
once  again  a  tranquil  sky  shone  from  the  surface 
of  a  tranquil  sea. 

''  You  ask  what  had  been  the  fate  of  Togar- 
math   and   his  companions?     I  will  relate  what 
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has  been  related  among  us ;  yet  will  abstain  from 
demanding  credit  peremptorily  for  the  tale; — 
receive  it; — spurn  it  as  you  please.  When  the 
sea  had  returned  to  its  level,  the  impetuous  im- 
pulse of  all  the  survivors  was  to  escape  from  a 
spot  where  so  much  of  terror  and  of  pain  had 
been  endured.  Even  the  thought  of  the  depth 
around  them,  though  now  hidden,  curdled  the 
brains  of  the  people ;  and  while  gazing  upon  the 
sportive  billows  that  dashed  upon  the  rocks,  the 
terrified  fancy  of  the  islanders  penetrated  the 
deceitful  flood,  and  seemed  to  discern  the  dread 
mysteries  beneath.  Vessels  sufficient  for  the  trans- 
port of  the  community  were  quickly  constructed; 
— all  hastily  embarked,  and  though  shuddering 
to  think  of  the  depths  over  which  they  must 
pass,  exulted  in  the  hope  of  once  more  setting 
foot  upon  the  solid  breadth  of  the  continent. 
Urging  their  course  westward,  they  had  lost 
sight  of  the  islet,  when  they  descried  a  sail. 
They  made  toward  it.  The  vessel,  labouring 
athwart  the  wind,  was  soon  overtaken.  —  The 
bark  was  the  bark  of  Togarmath !  A  shattered 
5par,  in  the  place  of  the  mast,  held  a  torn  sail  to 
the  breeze.  The  leader,  helm  in  hand,  stood 
alone ; — none  of  the  companions  of  his  adventu- 
rous voyage  survived.  His  look  was  gay  but  wild; 
his    form   emaciated,    and   his   attire    neglected. 
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He  greeted  the  approaching  fleet  cheerily,  waved 
his  hand,  and  pointing  towards  the  east,  seemed 
to  declare  he  was  bound  onward  to  discover 
the  chambers  of  the  sun. 

"  Togarmath  repulsed  angrily  the  first  attempt 
to  board  his  vessel ;  but  quickly  seemed  to  for- 
get his  displeasure ;  and  as  if  nothing  strange 
had  happened,  assumed  command  in  his  accus- 
tomed manner.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  was  ques- 
tioned; in  vain  that  the  fate  of  his  companions 
was  inquired  after.  Interrogations  awakened  not 
his  ear;  or  he  returned  only  an  unmeaning 
courteous   smile. 

"  The  fleet  reached  the  land,  and  the  people 
with  unutterable  joy  trod  once  more  the  solid 
ground ;  henceforward  contentedly  addressing 
themselves  to  the  peaceful  occupations  of  hus- 
bandry. Togarmath  remained  estranged  in 
mind.  He  spent  his  days  in  roaming  through 
the  country  ;  yet  returned  to  his  home  at  night. 
Though  ordinarily  abstracted  in  meditation,  he 
had  communicative  moods,  and  at  such  seasons, 
if  not  importuned,  would  relate  his  adventures,  as 
if  in  soliloquy.     Will  you  hear  his  story? 

"  '  — The  whirling  rush  of  the  sea  was  as  when 
a  mighty  river  pours  its  waters  down  a  preci- 
pice.— Of  what  avail  were  oars  or  sails  ?  we  gave 
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ourselves  without  hope  to  the  eddy,  and  thought 
only  of  the  moment  when  the  hungry  vortex 
should  receive  us  living. — Away,  away  we  ca- 
reered : — we  passed  the  island  again  and  again 
in  our  circuit ;  but  our  desperate  distress  was  far 
beyond  all  aid.  We  saw  not  the  centre  around 
which  we  swung ;  and  heard  only  a  smothered 
thunder,  far  down  we  knew  not  where. 

"  *  Each  circuit  was  smaller  and  swifter.  How 
did  the  quick  movement  draw  the  breath— blind 
the  senses — confound  the  dizzy  brain !  Fear 
aghast,  forgot  itself:  the  heart  sickened,  and  we 
cared  no  more  for  life.  The  ebbing  sea  had 
nearly  reached  the  level  of  a  vast  rocky  tract, 
or  sunken  continent,  over  the  rough  face  of 
which  the  breakers  roared,  covering  the  expanse 
with  a  foam,  white  as  the  snow. — Through  this 
uproar  we  were  borne :  —  our  speed  gave  us 
safety ;  and  among  a  thousand  perils  we  held 
our  way  upon  the  current.  Again  we  plunged 
upon  deep  waters  —  made  another  circuit,  and 
beheld,  as  we  came  round,  a  lofty  rampart  stretch- 
ing far  to  right  and  left.  The  waves  boiled 
against  this  barrier.  Lesser  eddies  curled  within 
many  a  recess  of  the  precipitous  front.  Into  one 
of  these  our  bark  was  hurried ;  and  now,  instead 
of  the  ample  orbit  we  had  ten  times  traversed, 
we  whirled  around  a  giddy  circle,  not  larger  than 
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the  fisherman's  net  might  cover.  My  companions 
slept  a  sleep  of  stupefaction;  and  were  hurled 
from  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  I  held  undismayed 
to  the  helm,  and  looked  upon  my  fate.  Each 
hour  the  tumultuous  waters  lowered,  and  the 
precipice  seemed  to  heighten.  At  length  a  cavern 
in  the  steep  side  came  in  view : — the  flood  rushed 
into  it,  carrying  the  vessel,  in  the  space  of  a 
breath,  far,  far  from  the  dominions  of  the  sun! 
Soon  I  felt  amid  that  utter  night  a  confusion 
and  perplexity  of  the  sense  of  high  and  low ; — 
now  believed  myself  to  be  falling — now  ascend- 
ing;— now  supposed  my  barge  to  be  floating  as 
before  upon  a  level  surface.  A  ghmmering  of 
light  after  a  while  revealed  a  cavity  ample  enough 
to  contain  a  kingdom;  upon  the  upper  or  con- 
cave surface  of  which  it  seemed  that  the  engulfed 
waters  of  the  ocean  were  rushing  to  and  fro — 
ill  at  ease,  and  affrighted,  in  the  region  of  dark- 
ness they  had  invaded. 

"  *  Sense  and  recollection  failed,  until  I  awoke 
as  if  my  barge  had  stranded  upon  an  ascent 
leading  to  the  portal  of  a  palace.  I  went  on  and 
entered. — Many  were  coming  and  going  through 
the  gates,  and  all  were  intent  on  affairs  of  mo- 
ment. I  followed  those  that  entered,  and  reached 
the  interior.  The  interior  was  a  hall,  a  thousand 
miles  or  more  from  side  to  side : — Such  was  the 
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place;  —  as  it  were  a  hollow  sphere.  A  light 
stronger  than  that  of  the  moon,  less  glaring  than 
day,  suffused  itself  through  the  space: — all  the 
air  was  mildly  luminous.  Sight  was  not  dis- 
advantaged by  distance ;  for  the  eye  attained 
the  remotest  side  of  the  cavity  with  ease,  and 
ranged  there  with  perfect  perception  of  the  mi- 
nutest objects. — Sounds  also  pervaded  the  place, 
so  that  a  whisper  rang  as  a  peal  around  the 
hall. 

"  '  — An  orderly  assembly  filled  the  concave ; 
as  if  the  many  nations  of  an  empire  had  been 
convened  for  the  discussion  of  their  common  in- 
terests. I  felt  instinctively  that  this  was  the  place 
where  Truth  and  Justice  held  undisputed  sway. 

*'  *At  the  moment  when  I  entered,  the  articulate 
voice  as  of  one  who  is  relating  facts  of  momentous 
consequence  filled  the  space.  The  language 
indeed  was  unknown  to  me  ;  yet  so  distinct  was 
the  utterance,  so  emphatic,  so  fraught  with  sig- 
nificance, that  I  fancied  myself  intelligently  to 
be  following  the  speaker.  As  he  ceased  all  eyes 
turned,  first  towards  a  broad  and  conspicuous 
tablet  of  adamant,  inscribed,  as  it  seemed,  with 
a  law :  and  then  reverted  to  the  very  centre  of 
the  concave. — There,  which  I  had  not  before  per- 
ceived,  was  one  who — unsheltered — unpropped. 
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stood  or  floated  upon  mid  air.  He  seemed  the 
subject  or  occasion  of  inquiry.  I  deemed  him 
the  accused  at  the  bar  of  Truth  and  Justice. 

*'  *  Buoyant,  unfixed,  yet  stationary,  he  looked 
from  side  to  side ; — anxious  yet  acquiescent.  I 
marked  his  features  ;  the  vastness  of  irrevocable 
fate  was  in  the  glare  of  his  eye.  The  flush  of 
shame  glowed  on  his  cheek : — his  brow  was  con- 
tracted : — his  bosom  heaved  with  frequent  sighs. 
He  clasped  his  arms,  and  clung  trembling  to  the 
dreadful  moment  of  decision. 

"  '  Other  evidence  was  called  for  : — the  voice  as 
of  a  child — an  infantile  whisper,  rang  round  the 
hall  of  Truth,  distinct  and  audible  as  a  blast  of 
trumpets. — Again  all  eyes  turned  to  the  written 
tablet ;  and  from  the  tablet  to  the  accused : — 
his  face  was  hidden  in  his  hands. — And  now  a 
universal  agitation  shook  the  great  assembly  ;  a 
movement  of  anxiety  wrought  upon  the  surface 
of  the  convocation ;  a  saddened  awe,  a  tremulous 
sympathy  subdued  every  spirit ;  a  simultaneous 
sigh  heaved  every  bosom. — 

*^ '  Impelled  by  terror  of  the  moment  I  drew 
back,  and  escaped  from  the  place. — The  mists  of 
oblivion  invaded  again  my  senses,  and  I  awoke  not 
till  I  found  myself  under  the  broad  Hght  of  day, 
and  drifting  upon  the  bosom  of  the  sea !  ' 
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"  Such  was  the  story  which  the  melancholy 
Togarmath  ever  and  again  related : — nothing  more 
could  be  won  from  him  : — nothing  less  did  he 
affirm.  In  the  last  hour  of  extreme  age  reason 
returned  to  her  seat. — He  started  as  from  a 
trance ;  anxiously  called  his  sons  around  his  couch, 
and  in  a  firm  but  dying  voice  exclaimed, — '  Ah 
my  children !  be  careful  not  to  descend  to  the 
hall  of  Truth  and  Justice  burdened  with  the 
imperishable  records  of  crimes ! ' " 
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